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TY „„ 

N the morning I undertook again a 

little journey, to Raccoon, in New 
; erſey. 8 . VVV“ 4 
Ir does not ſeern diffictilt-to find ont the 
reaſons, why the people multiply more here 
than in Europe. As ſoon as a perſon is old 
enough, he may marry in theſe provitices, 
without any fear of poverty; for there is 
ſuch a tract of good ground yet unculti- 
vated, that a new-married man can, with- 
out difficulty, get a ſpot of ground, where 
he may ſufficiently ſubſiſt with his wife and 
ehildren: The taxes are very low, and he 

Aj - A 2 . 


SS, 
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need not be under any concern on their 
account. The liberties he enjoys are ſo great, 
that he conſiders bimſelf as a prince in his 
poſſeſſions. I ſhall here demonſtrate by 
ſome plain examples, what effect ſuch a 

conſtitution is capable of. Dn 
Maons KEEN, one of the Swedes in Race 
coon, was now near ſeventy years old: he 
had many children, grandchildren, and 
great-grandchildren ; ſo that, of thoſe who 
were yet alive, he could muſter up forty-tive 
perſons. Beſides them, ſeveral of his chil- 
dren and grandchildren died young, and 
ſome in a mature age. He was, therefore, 
uncommonly bleſſed. Yet. his happineſs is 
not comparable to that which is to be ſeen 
in the following examples, and which I have 

extracted from the Philodelphia gazette. 
Ix the year 1732, January the 24th, 
died at IJpſioich, in New England, Mrs. 
Sarah Tuthil, a widow, aged eighty-ſix 
years. She had brought ſixteen children 
into the world; and from ſeven of them 
only, ſhe had ſeen one hundred and ſeventy- 
ſeven grandchildren and great-grandchil- 
dren. 4 „„ 
Ix the year 1739, May the 3oth, the 
children, grand and great-grandchildren, of 
Mr. Richard Buttington, in the pariſh of 
Cheſter, in Penfy,vania, were aſſembled is | 
p : Eh 5 18 


hundred and fifteen perſons. The parent of 
theſe children, Richard Buttington, who was 
born in England, was then entering into his 


eighty fifth year: and was at that time quite 


freſh, active, and ſenſible. His eldeſt ſon, 


then ſixty years old, was. the firſt Za pman 


born in Penſhivania. 185 

In the year 1742, on the 8th of January, 
died at Trenton, in New Jerſey, Mrs. Sarah 
Furman, a widow, aged ninety-ſeven years. 
She was born in New England; and left 
five children, ſixty-one grahdchildren,. one 
hundred and eighty-two ' great-grandchil- 
dren, and twelve great- great-grandehildren, 
who were all alive when ſhe die. 

In the year 1739, on the 28th of Janu- 
ary, died at South King /ton, in New England, 


Mrs. Maria Hazard, a widow, in the hun⸗ 


dredth year of her age. She was born in 
Rhede Iſand, and was a grandmother of the 


then vice-governor of that iſland, Mr. Gæorge 
Hazard. She could count altogether five 


hundred children, grandchildren, great- 
grandchildren, and great-great-grandchil= 
dren. When ſhe died, two hundred and 
five perſons of them were alive; a grand- 


daughter of hers had already been grande. 5 


mother near fifteen years. 


In this manner, the uſual with of or bleſſing 


in our liturgy, that the new-married couple 
A 3 N 
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bis houſe ; and they made together one 


- 
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may ſee their grandchildren, till the third 
and fourth generation, has been literally ful. 
filled in regard to ſome of theſe perſons *, 

December the gth. In every country, we 
commonly meet with a number of inſecis; 
of which many, though they be ever 0 
ſmall and contemptible, can * confiderable 
damage to the inhabitants. Of theſe dan- 

erous inſects, there are likewiſe ſome in 
North America: ſome are peculiar to that 
country, others are oommon to wane like- 
wiſe. 

I nave already, in the peel volume, 
e eech the Moſquitoes, as a kind of diſa- 
greeable gnats; and another noxious inſect, 
the Bruchus Pil, which deſtroys whole fields 
with peaſe. 1 ſhall here add ſome more. 
There area kind of Locuſts, which about 
every ſeventcenth year come bither in in- 
credible numbers. They come out of the 
ground in the middle of May, and make, 
for fix weeks together, ſuch a noiſe in the 
frees and woods, that two perſons who 
meet in ſuch places, cannot underſtand each 
other, unleſs they ſpeak louder than the 
Tocuſts can chirp. During that time, they 
make, with the ſting in their tail, holes in- 
to the ſoft bark of the little branches on the 
trees, by which means theſe branches are 

ruined, 


7 Mr. Kahy ſpeaks here of the POR Litorgy. 
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ruined. They do no other hard to the trees © 
or other plants. In the interval between 
the years when they are ſo numerous, they - 
are only ſeen or heard fingle in the woods. 
THERE is likewiſe a kind of Caterpillar: 
in theſe provinces, which eat the leaves 
from the trees. They are alſo innumerable _ 
in ſome years. In the intervals there are 
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but few of them: but when they come, 7 = 
they ſtrip the trees ſo entirely of their 


leaves, that the woods in the middle f 
ſummer are as naked as in winter. They 
eat all kinds of leaves, and very few trees are 
left untouched by them; as, about that time 
of the year the heat is moſt exceſſive, The 
ſtripping the trees of their leaves has this fatal 
conſequence, that they cannot withſtand the 
heat, but dry up entirely. In this manner, 

eat foreſts are ſometimes entirely ruined. 
The Swedes who live here ſhewed me, here 
and there, great tracts in the woods, where 
young trees were now growing, inſtead of 


the old ones, which, ſome years ago, had 


been deftroyed by the caterpillars. Theſe 
caterpillars afterwards change into moths, 


or þ alene, which ſhall be deſcribed 1 in the 1 


ſequel, in their proper places. | 
| In other years the Graſi-worms do a 
reat deal of damage in ſeveral places, both 
in the meadows and corn- fields. For the 
. Hes 
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elde are at certain times over- run v ill 5 
great armies of theſe worms, as with the 
ether inſects; yet it is very happy that theſe 
many plagues do not come all together. 
For in thoſę years when the locuſts are 
numerous, the caterpillars and graſs- worms 
are not very conſiderable, and it happens 
ſo with the latter kinds, ſo that only one 
of the three kinds comes at a time. Then 
there are ſeveral years when they are very 
ſcarce. : The graſs- worms have heen ob- 
ſerved to ſettle chiefly in a fat ſoil ; but as 
ſoon as careful huſbandmen , ke 
them, they draw narrow channels with al- 
moſt perpendicular ſides quite round the 
field in which the worms are ſettled; 
then by creeping further they all fall into 
the ditch, and cannot get out again. I 1 
was aſſured by many perſons that theſe 
three ſorts of inſects followed each other 
pretty cloſely ; and that the locuſts came 
in the firſt year, the caterpillars in the ſe- 
cond, and the graſs-worms in the laſt: 
J have likewiſe found by my own expe- 
rience that this is partly true. 
Morus, or Tixeæ, which eat the clothes, 
are likewiſe abundant here. I have ſeen 
cloth, worſted gloves, and other woollen 
ſtuffs, which had hung all the ſummer 
| a up in a FOR: and had not been 
os 
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taken care of, quite cut throughby theſe 
worms, ſo that whole pieces fell out: 
Sometimes they were ſo ſpoiled. that they 
could not be mended- again. Furs heh 
had been kept in the garret were frequently 
ſo ruined by worms, that the hair went off 
by handfuls. I am however not certain 
whether theſe worms were originally in the 
country, or whether they were brought 
over from Europe. „ 
F EAS are likewiſe to be found in this 
rt of the world. Many thouſands were 
undoubtedly brought over from other 
countries; yet immenſe numbers of them 
have certainly been here ſince time imme- 
morial. I have ſeen them on the grey 
| fquirrels, and on the hares which have 
been killed in ſuch deſart parts of this 
country, where no human creature ever 
lived, As I afterwards came further up 
into the country, and was obliged to lie at 
night in the huts and beds of the Indians, 
I was ſo plagued by immenſe quantities of 
fleas, that I imagined I was put to the tor- 
ture. They drove me from the bed, and 
I was very glad to ſleep on the benches be- 
low the roof of the huts, But it is eaſy to 
conceive that the many dogs which the 
Indians keep, breed fleas . without end. 
Dogs and men lie promiſcuouſly in the 
| , - 
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huts; and a' ſtranger can hardly lie down 


and ſhut his eyes, but he is in danger of 
being either ſquezed to death, or ſtifled by 
a dozen or more dogs, which lie round 
him, and upon him, in order to have 
4 good reſting place. For I imagine they 
do not expect that ſtrangers will venture to 
beat them or throw them off, as their ma- 
ſters and miſtreſſes commonly do. T 
TEE noiſy Crickets {Gryllus dameſticus 


which are ſometimes to be met with in the 
Houſes in Sweden, I have not perceived in 


any part of Penſyfvania or New Ferſey, and 
other people whom I have aſked, could 
not fay that they had ever ſeen any. In 

ſummer there are a kind of Jack Crickets* 
in the fields, which make exactly the ſame 
chirping noiſe as our houſe crickets. But 


they keep only to the fields, and were 


filent as ſoon as winter or the cold weather 


came on, They fay it ſometimes happens 
that theſe field crickets take refuge in 
houſes, and chirp continually there, whilſt 


it is warm weather, or whilſt the rooms 
are warm ; but as ſoon as it grows cold 
they are filent. In ſome parts of the pro- 
vince of New York, and in Canada, ene 


'* Perhaps it is the Gryllus campeſiris, or common 
black field cricket of Europe, of which Rocſel in his work 
on inſects, vol. 2, Gryll. f. 13. has given a fine dray- 
Ing. F 0 5 : 
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farm-houſe and moſt of the houſes in the 
towns, ſwarm with ſo many, that no farm 
houſe in our country can be better ſtocked 
with them. They continue their muſic 
there throughout the whole winter. 
Boss (Cimes lectularius) are very plen- 

tiful here. I have been ſufficiently tor- 
mented by them, in many places in Cana- 
da: But I do not remember having ſeen 
any with the Indians, during my ſtay at 
Fort Frederic. The commander there, Mr. 
de Loufignan, told me, that none of the U. 
linois and other Indians of the weſtern parts 
of North America knew any thing of theſe 


vermin. And he added, that he could 


with certainty fay this from his own expe- 
rience, having been among them for a 
great while, Yet I cannot determine whe- 
ther bags were firſt brought over by the 
Europeans, or whether they have originally 
been in the country, Many people looked 
upon them as natives of this country, and 
2s a proof of it ſaid, that under the wings 
of bats the people had often found bugs, 
which had eaten very deep into the fleſh. 
It was thereſore believed that the bats had 
got them in ſome hollow tree, and had af- 
terwards brought them into the houſes, as 
they commonly fix themſelves cloſe to Fe 
walls, and creep 1 into the little chinks which 
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they meet with. But as I have never feen 


temporary remedies. Some perſons aſſured . 


they are ſettled, and waſhing all the wood 


bouring houſes, they will faſten to ones 


1 —_ :;December is. 


any bugs upon bats, I cannot ſay any thing 
upon. that ſubject. Perhaps a louſe or a 
tick {Acarus/} has been taken for a bug. 
Or, if a real bug has been found upon 2 
bat's wing, it is very eaſy to conceive that 
it fixed on the bat, whilſt the latter was 
fitting in the chinks of a houſe ſtocked 
with European bugs. F 

As the people here could not bear the 
inconvenience of theſe vermin, any more 
than we can in Sweden, they endeavoured 
to expel them by different means. I have 
already remarked in the preceding volume, 
that the beds to that purpoſe were made of 
Safſafras wood, but that they were only 


me that they had found from their own 
experience, .and by repeated trials, that no 
remedy was more effectual towards the ex- 
pulſion of bugs, than the injecting of 
boiling water into all the cracks where 


of the beds with it; this being twice or 
thrice repeated, the bugs are wholly de- 
ſtroyed. But if there are bugs in neigh- 


other houſes. of of EL 
I cannot fay whether theſe remedies are 


good 


clothes, and thus be brought over into 
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0d of no, as I have not tried them; but 


by repeated trials I have been convinced 
that ſulphur, if it be properly employed, en- 
| tirely deſtroys. bugs and their eggs in beds 


and walls, though they were ten times more 
numerous than the ants in an ant-hill *. 

Tur Milli beetles, or Cock-roaches, are 
likewiſe a plague of North America, and are 
ſettled in many of its provinces. The 
learned Dr. Colden was of opinion that 
theſe inſets were properly natives of the 
Weſt Indies, and that thoſe that were found 


in North America were brought over from 
thoſe iſlands. To confirm his opinion, he 


faid, that it was yet daily ſeen how the 


| ſhips coming with goods from the Weſt In- 
dies to North America brought mill-beetles. 
with them in great numbers. But from 


the obſervations which I have made. in this 


country, 1 have reaſon to believe that theſe 


inſets have been on the continent of North 


America ſince time immemorial. Yet not- 
withſtanding this I do not deny their being 
brought over from the Wet Indies. They 
are in almoſt. every houſe in the city of 
New York; and thoſe. are undoubtedly 
come over with ſhips. But how can that 


A (ill more infallible remedy, is to waſh all the 


furniture, infected with that vermin, with a ſolution of 


were got into it in numbers, and lay in it 
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be faid of thoſe mill-beetles, which are 
found in the midſt of the woods and de- 
N W Nr Gather 
TE Engliſh likewiſe call the Mil. 
beetles, Cock-roaches, and the Dutch give 
them the name of Kackerlack. The Swedes 
in this country call them Brodhetare, or 
Bread. euters, on account of the damage 
they do to the bread, which I am going to 
deſcribe. Dr. Zinneus calls them Blatta 
Orientalis. Many of the Swedes call them 
likewiſe Kacker/ack. They are not only 
obſerved in the houſes, but in the ſummet 
they appear often in the woods, and run 
about the trees, which are cut-down. Or 
bringing in all forts of old rotten blocks of 
wood for fewel, in February, T diſcovered- 
ſeveral cock-roaches ſettled in them ; they 
were at firſt quite torpid, or as it were 
dead; but after lying in the room for 
a while, they recovered, became very 
lively, and began to run about. I after- 
wards found very often, that when old rof- 
ten wood was brought home in winter, and 
cut in pieces for fewel, the cock-roaches 


in a torpid ſtate, In the fame winter, 4 
fellow cut down a great dry tree, and was 
about to ſplit it. I then obſerved in a 

crack, ſome fathoms above the ground, 
g „% ſevtral 


z ſeveral cock-roaches 
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together with the 
common ants. They were, it ſeems, crept 
up a great way, in order to find a ſecute 
place of abode againſt winter. On travel- 
ling in the middle of October 1749, 
through the uninhabited country between 
the Engliſ and French colonies, and 
making a fire at night near à thick half 
rotten tree, on the ſhore of lake Champlain, 
numbers of cock-roaches came out of the 
wood, being wakened by the ſmoke and 
the fire, which had driven them out of 
their holes. The Frenchmen, who were 
then in my company, did not know them, 
and could not give them any name. In 
Canada the French did not remember ſeeing 
any in the houſes. In Penhyiluvania, I am 
told, they run in immenſe numbers about 
the ſheaves of corn, during the harveſt. 
At other times they live commonly in the 
houſes in the Engliſb ſettlements, and lie 
in the crevices, eſpecially in the cracks of 
" thoſe beams which ſupport the ceiling, 
and are neareſt to the chimney, _ 
Tuxx do a deal of damage by eating the 
ſoft parts of the bread. If they have once 
made a hole into a loaf, they will in a little 
time eat all the ſoft part in it, ſo that on 
cutting the loaf, nothing but the cruſt is 
left, I am told they likewiſe cat other 
= ET | 
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victuals. Sometimes they bite people's 


noſes or feet, whilſt they are aſleep. An 
old Swede, called Sven Laock, a grandſon 
of the Rev. Mr. Laockenins, one of the 
firſt Sweaiſß clergymen that came to Pen- 
ſylvania, told me, that he had in his 
younger years been once very much fright- 


-ened on account of a cock-roach, which 


crept into his ear whilſt he was aſleep. 


He waked ſuddenly, jumped out of bed, 


and felt that the inſect, probably out of 


fear, was endeavouring with all its ſtrength 


to get deeper. Theſe attempts of the 
cock-roach were ſo painful to him, that he 
imagined his head was burſting, and he 
was almoſt ſenſeleſs; however he haſtened 
to the well, and bringing up a bucket full 


of water, threw ſome into his ear. As 


ſoon as the cock-roach found itſelf in dan- 
ger of being drowned, it endeavoured to 


_ fave it{elf, and puſhed backwards out of 


the car, with its hind feet, and thus hap- 
pily delivered the poor man from his 
Tur Weood-lice are diſagreeable inſects, 

which in a manner are worſe than the pre- 
ceding ; but as I have already deſcribed 

them in a peculiar memoir, which is 
printed among the memoirs of the Royal 
ng l Academy 
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Academy of Sciences for the year 1754, 1 
refer my readers to that account; 
December the 11th: Tris morning 1 
made a little excurſion to Penn's Neck, and 
further over the Delaware to Wilmngton. 
The country round Penn's Neck has the ſame 
ualities as that about other places in this 
part of New Jerſey. For the ground conſiſts 
chiefly of ſand, with a thin ſtratum of 
black foil. It is not very hilly, ' but 
chiefly flat, and -in moſt places covered: 
with open woods of fuch trees as have ans. 
nual leaves, eſpectally oak. Now and then 
you ſee a ſingle farm; and a little corn 
field round it. Between them are here and: 
there little marſhes or ſwamps, and ſome- 
times a brook with water, which has a 
very flow motion. e 
Tu woods of theſe parts conſiſt of all 
forts of trees, but chiefly of oak and hiccory. 
Theſe woods have certainly never been cut 
down, and have always grown without 
hindrance. It might therefore be expect- 
& that there are trees of an uncommon 
great age to be found in them; but it 
happens otherwiſe, and there are very few- 
trees three hundred years old. - Moſt of: 
them are only two hundred years old; 
and this convinced me that trees have 
the ſame quality as animals, and die after 
„ 1 „ 
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they are arrived at a certain age. Thus we 
find great woods here, but when the trees 
in them have ſtood an hundred and fifty or 
aan hundred and eighty years, they are 
5 either rotting within, or loſing their crown, 
or their wood becomes quite ſoft, or their 
roots are no longer able to draw in ſuf- 
ficient nouriſhment, or they die from ſome 
other cauſe. Therefore when ſtorms blow, 
which ſometimes happens here, the trees 
ate broke off either juſt above the root, or 
in the middle, or at the ſummit. Several 
trees are likewiſe torn out with their roots 
by the power of the winds. The ſtorms 
thus cauſe great devaſtations in theſe fo- 
reſts. Every where you ſee trees thrown 
down by the winds, after they are too 
much weakened by one or the other of the 
above mentioned cauſes to be able to re- 
ſiſt their fury. Fire likewiſe breaks out 
often in the woods, and burns the trees 
half way from the root, ſo that a violent 
guſt of wind eafily throws them down. 
On travelling through theſe woods, 1 
purpoſely tried to find out, by the poſition 
of the trees which were fallen down, 
which winds are the ſtrongeſt hereabouts. 
But I could not conclude any thing with 
_ certainty, for the trees fell on all fides, and 
lay towards all the points of the oe 9 
5, e there - 
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{ therefore judged, that any wind which 
blows from that fide where the roots of the 
tree are weakeſt and ſhorteſt, and where it 
can make the leaſt reſiſtance, muſt root it 


up and throw it down. In this manner 


the old trees die away continually, and 


are ſucceeded by a young generation. 
Thoſe which are thrown down ly on the 
Faun and putrify, ſooner or later, and 
by that means encreaſe the black ſoil, in- 
to which the leaves are likewiſe finally 


changed, which drop abundantly in au- 
tumn, are blown about by the winds for 


ſome time, but are heaped up, and lie on 
both ſides of the trees, which are fallen 


down. It requires ſeveral years before a 


tree is intirely reduced to duſt. When 
the winds tear up a tree with the foots, a 

quantity of looſe ſoil commonly comes out 
with and ſticks to them for ſome time, 
but at laſt it drops off, and forms a little 


+ hillock, which is afterwards augmented by 
the leaves, which commonly gather about 
the roots. Thus feveral inequalities are 
formed in the woods, ſuch as little holes 


and hills; and by this means the upper 


ſoil muſt likewiſe be heaped up in ſuch, 


places. — 
Some trees are more inclined to 697" 


than others, The RTP (fe), the 


tulip 
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tallp- tree f. Liviodendron ), and the fiveet 
um-tree , Liquidambar , became rotten 


in a ſhort time. The Siccory did not 


take much time, and the 4/ack oak fell 


ſooner to pieces than the w/zite t; but 


this was owing to circumſtances. Tf the 
bark remained on the wood, it was for 
the greateſt part rotten, and entirely eaten 


by worms within, in the ſpace of fix, 
eight, or ten years, ſo that nothing was to 


be found but a reddiſh brown duſt. But 


if the bark was taken off, they would often 


lie twenty years before they were entirely 
rotten. The ſuddenneſs of a tree's growth, 


the bigneſs of its pores, and the frequent 


changes of heat and wet in ſummer, cauſe 
it to rot ſooner. To this it muſt be added, 


that all forts of inſets make holes into the 


ſtems of the fallen trees, and by that means 


the moiſture and the air get into the tree, 


which muſt of courſe forward putrefaction. 


Moſt oſ the trees here have deciduous or 
annual leaves. Many of them begin to 


rot whilſt they are yet ſtanding and bloom- 
ing. This forms the hollow trees, in 
which many animals make their neſts and 
places of refuge. 


Tux breadth of the Delaware directl y 


oppoſite Wilmington is reckoned an Engliſh 
= and a Es yet to look at 2 it Said 
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not ſeem to be ſo great. The depth of the 
river, in the middle, is ſaid to be from 
four to ſix fathoms here. e 
December the 12th. TAE Joiners ſay, 
that among the trees of this country they 
chiefly uſe the Hack walnut- trees, the 
wild cher ry- trees, and the curled maple. 
Of the back walnut-trees { Juglans nigra 
there is yet a ſufficient quantity. How] - 
ever careleſs people take pains enough to 
deſtroy them, and ſome peaſants even uſe 
them as fewel. The wood of the wild 
cherry- trees {Prunus Virginana) is very 
good, and looks exceedingly well; it has a 
yellow colour, and the older the furniture 
is, which is made of it, the better it 
looks. But it is already difficult to get at 
it, for they cut it every Where, and plant 
it no where. The curled maple { Acer ru- 
brum}) is a ſpecies of the common red ma- 
ple, but likewiſe very difficult to be got. 


"You may cut down many trees without 


finding the wood which you want. The 
wood of the ſweet gum-tree { Liquidambar} 
is merely employed in joiner's work, ſuch 
as tables, and other furniture. But it 
muſt not be brought near the fire, becauſe 
it warps. The firs and the white cedars 
(Cupreſſus thyoides) are likewiſe made uſe 
of by the joiners for different ſorts of work. 
- DB: > we 
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Fur millers who attended the mill 
which ſtood here, ſaid, that the axle; trees 

of the wheels of the mill were made of 
aohite oak, and that they continued good 
three or four years, but that the fir- wood 
does not keep ſo well. The cogs of the 

mill- wheel, and the pullies, are made of the 
wood of the white walnut- tree, becauſe it 
is the hardeſt which can be got here. The 
wood of mulberry-trees is of all others 
reckoned the moſt excellent for pegs and 
plugs i in ſhips and boats. 

Ar night I went over the river Dela- 
tar, from Willmington, to the terrying- 
place, on the New Ferſey fide. 

December the 13th. IN the morning 3 
returned to Raccoon. 
ON many trees in the woods of this 
country, either on ane of the ſides, or in 
the middle of a branch, or round a branch, 
are greater or leſſer nobs or excreſcences. 

Sometimes there is only a fingle one in 3 
tree. In the fize there is a conſiderable 
er ſor ſome of theſe knobs are as 
big and bigger than a man's head, others 
are only 8 They project above the 
ſurface sf the tree, like a tumor. Some- 
times a tree was quite covered with them. 
They do not ly. on one fide only, but often 


ſprm a circle round a branch, and even 
| round 
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have theſe knobs are not always great ones, 
but ſome not above a fathom high, The 
knobs commonly conſiſt of the ſame parts 


as the wood itſelf, and look within like 


curled wood. Some of them are hollow. 
When a knob on a little tree is cut open, 
we commonly find a number of little worms 


in it, which are ſometimes alſo common in 


the greater knobs. This ſhews the origin 
of the knobs in general. The tree is ſtung 


by inſets, which lay their eggs under the 5 


bark, and from the eggs worms are after- 
wards hatched, They occaſion an extra- 


vaſation of the ſap, which gradually con- 
denſes into a knob. Only the trees with 


annual deciduous leaves have theſe knobs, 
and among them chiefly the oak, of which 
again the black and Spaniſb oak have the 
greateſt abundance of knobs. The 

trees, (Fraxinus excelfior) and the red ma- 
ple (Acer rubrum) likewiſe have enough 
of them. Formerly the Swedes, and more 
eſpecially the Finlanders, who are ſettled 
here, made diſhes, bowls, &c. of the 
| knobs which were on the aſh- trees. Theſe 


veſſels, I am told, were very pretty, 


and looked as if they were made of curled 
wood. The oak-knobs cannot be employed 


in this manner, as they are commonly - 


B 4 worm- 
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% December 1748. 
worm- eaten and rotten within. At pre- 
ſent the Swedes no longer make uſe of ſuch 
bowls and difh-s, but make uſe of earthen 
ware, or veſſels made of other wood, 
Some knobs are of an uncommon ſize, and 
make a tree have a monſtrous appearance. 
Trees with knobs are very common in the 
woods of this country *. „ 
- THr roads are good or bad according to 
the difference of the ground. In a ſandy 
ſoil the roads are dry and good; but in a 
clayey one they are bad. The people here 
are likewiſe very careleſs in mending them. 
If a rivulet be not very great, they do not 
make a bridge over it; and travellers may 
do as well as they can to get over: There- 
fore many people are in danger of being 
drowned in ſuch places, where the water 
7 15 


eln Siberia, and in the province of IWjatha, in the 
1 of Cazan, in Ruſſia, the inhabitants make 
ſe of the knobs, which are pretty frequently found 
In birches, to make bowls and other domeſtic utenſils 
IJ thereof, They are turned, made pretty thin, and covered 
with a kind of varniſh, which gives them a pretty ap- 
 pearance ; for the utenſil looks yellow, and is marbled 
quite in a pictureſque manner, with brown yeins. The beſt. 
Kind of theſe veſſels are made ſo thin that they are ſemi- 
- diaphanous, and when put into hot water they grow quite 
pliant, and may he formed by main force, quite flat, but 
when again left to themſelves, and grown cold, they re- 
| turn to their original ſhape. This kind of wood is 
Lalled, in Ruſia, Kab, and the veſſels made of it, lap: 
fgowie Tebaſpli, and are pretty high in price, when they 


* 


gre of the beſt kind, and well varniſhed. EO 
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is riſen by a heavy rain. When a tree 
falls acroſs the road, it is ſeldom cut off, 
to keep the road clear, but the people go 
round it. This they can eaſily do, ſince 
the ground is very even, and without 
ſtories; has no underwood er ſhrubs, and 
the trees on it ſtand much aſunder. Hence 
the roads here have ſo many bendings. 
Tux farms are moſt of them ſingle, and 
you ſeldom meet with even two together, 
except in towns, or places which are in- 
tended for towns ; therefore there are but 
few villages. Each farm has its corn- fields, 
its woods, its paſtures and meadows. This 
may perhaps have contributed ſomething 
towards the extirpation of wolves, that 
they every where met with houſes, and 
people who fired at them. Two or three 
farm-houſes have generally a paſture or a 
wood in common, and there are ſeldom 
more together; but moſt of them have their 
own grounds divided from the others. 
December the 18th. ALL perſons who 
intend to be married, muſt either have 
their banns publiſhed three times from the 
pulpit, or get a licence from the governor. 
The banns of the poorer ſort of people only 
are publiſhed, and all thoſe who are a little 
above them get a licence from the gover- 
nor. In that licence he declares that he 
has examined the affair, and found no ob- 
1 ſtacles 
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fore he allows it. 


Cannot 


2 . 5 FI 


6% dan 
ſtacles to hinder the rnarriage, and there. 
The: licence is ſigned by 
the governor ; but, before he delivers it, the 
bridegroom muſt come to him in company 
with two creditable ancl well known men, 
who anſwer for him, that there really is 
no lawful obſtacle to his marriage. Theſe 
men mult fubſcribe a certificate, in which 
they make themſelves anſwerable for, and 
engage to bear all the damages of, an 
complaints made by the relations of the 
perſons who intend to be married, by their 
«guardians, their maſters, or by thoſe to 
whom they may have been promiſed before. 
For all theſe circumſtances the governor 
poſſibly know. 
tify that nothing hinders the intended mar- 
riage, and that nothing is to be feared on 
that account. For a licence they pay five 


They further 


1 


Cer- 


and twenty ſnillings in Penhylvaniam mo- 


ney, at Philadelphia. 


twen 


weſtant clergymen. 


ſhillings, or one pound, and 


remaining five ſhillings belong to his ſecre- 
tary. The licence is directed only to pro- 
The quakers have a 
peculiar licence to their marriages. But 
is it would be very troubleſome, eſpecially 
for thoſe who live far from the governor's 
reſidence to come up to town for every 
ligence, and to bring the men with them 


who 


— 


The governor keeps 
the 
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who are to anſwer for them, the clergy- 
men in the country commonly take a fuf- 
ficient number of licences and certificates, 
which are ready printed, with blanks left 
for the names; they give them occa- 
ſionally, and get the common money, one 
pound, five ſhillings, for each of them, 
beſides ſomething for their trouble. The 
money that they have collected, they de- 
liver to the governor as ſoon as they come 
to town, together with the certificates, 
which are ſigned by two men, as above- 
mentioned; they then take again as many 
licences as they think ſufficient: from 
hence we may conceive that the governors 
in the Engliſb North American colonies, be- 
ſides their ſalaries, have very conſiderable 
revenues . ©; © 
 FHERE is a great mixture of people of 
all ſorts in theſe colonies, partly of ſuch 
as are lately come over from Europe, and 
partly of ſuch as have not yet any ſettled place 
of abode. Hence it frequently happens that 
when a clergyman has married ſuch a 
% couple, 


Though it is very deſirable, that the members of the 
church of England may enjoy the ſame religious liberty in 
America. as 1 reſt of their fellow - ſubjects, and have 


every part of their religious eftabliſhment among them- 

ſelves, and that therefore biſhops might be introduced in 
America, it is however to be feared this will prove one of. 
the obſtacles to the introducing of Zng/;/6 biſhops in that 

Part of the world. a 0 : 


28 December 1748. 
couple, the bridegroom ſays he has no mo- 
ney at preſent, but would pay the fee at 
the firſt opportunity: however he goes off 
with his wife, and the clergyman- never 
gets his due. This proceeding has given 
occaſion to a cuſtom which is now 
common in Maryland. When the clergy- 
man marries a very poor couple, he breaks 
off in the middle of the Liturgy, and cries 
out, Where is my fee? The man muſt then 
give the money, and the clergyman pro- 
ceeds ; but if the bridegroom: has no mo- 
ney, the clergyman defers the marriage 
till another time, when the man is better 
provided. People of fortune, of whom the 
clergyman is ſure to get his due, need not 
fear this difagrecable queſtion, when they. 
are married. ED 2 
HoweveR, though the parſon has got 
licences to marry a couple, yet if- he be 
not very careful, he may get into very diſa- 
greeable circumſtances ; for in many parts 
of the country there is a law made, which, 
notwithſtanding the governor's licence, 
greatly limits a clergyman in ſome caſes. 
He is not allowed to marry a couple who are 
not yet of age, unleſs he be certain of the 
conſent of their parents. He cannot mar- 
ry ſuch ſtrangers as have bound themſelves 
to ſerve a certain number of years, in order 
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to pay off their paſſage from Europe, with- 
out the conſent of their maſters; if he 
acts without their conſent, or in oppo- 
ſition to it, he muſt pay a penalty of fifty 
ounds, Penſylvania currency, though he 
his the licence, and the certificate of the 
two men who are to anſwer for any objec- 
tion. But parents or maſters give them- 
ſelves no concern about theſe men, but 
take hold of the clergyman, who is at li- 
berty to proſecute thoſe who gave him the 
certificate, and to get his damages repaid. 
With the conſent of the parents and maſters 
he may- marry people without danger to 
himſelf. No clergyman is allowed to mar- 
ry a negro with one of European extrac- 
tion, or he muſt pay a penalty of one 
hundred pounds, according to the laws of 
Penſyhvania. | 
TurRE is a very peculiar diverting cuſ- 
tom here, in regard to marrying. Whena 
man dies, and leaves his widow in great po- 
verty, or ſo that ſhe cannot pay all the debts 
with what little ſhe has left, and that, not- 
withſtanding all that, there is a perſon who 
| will ma bk ſhe muſt be married in no 
other habit than her ſhift. By that means, 
ſhe leaves to the creditors of her deceaſed” 
huſband her cloaths, and every thing which 
they find in the houſe. But ſhe is not 
OO i | obliged 
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= obliged to pay them any thing more, be- 
= cauſe ſhe has left them all ſhe was worth, 
even her cloaths, keeping only a ſhift to 

17 cover her, which the laws of the country 
cC̃annot refuſe her. As ſoon as ſhe is mar- 
ER ried, and no longer belongs to the deceaſed 
huſband, ſhe puts on the cloaths which the 

ſecond has given her. The Swediſb clergy- 

men here have often been obliged to marry a 

woman in a dreſs which is ſo little expenſive, 

and fo light. This appears from the re- 

giſters kept in the churches, and from the 

accounts given by the clergymen them- 

ſelves. I have likewiſe often ſeen accounts 

of ſuch marriages in the Engliſb gazettes, 

which are printed in theſe colonies ; and 

I particularly remember the following tela- 

tion: A woman went, with no other dreſs 

than her ſhift, out of the houſe of her de- 

ceaſed huſband to that of her bridegroom, 

Who met her half way with fine new eloaths, 

and ſaid, before all who were preſent, that 

he lent them his bride; and put them on 

her with his own hands. It ſeems, he faid 

that he lent the cloaths, leſt, if he had faid 

he gave them, the creditors of the firſt huſ- 

band ſhould come, and take them from her 
pretending, that ſhe was looked upon as the 

reli& of her firſt huſband, before ſne was 
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December the 2 iſt. Tt ſeems. very. pro- 
pable, from the followirig obſervations, that 


long before the arrival of the Swedes, there 


have been Europeans in this province ; and, 


in the ſequel, we ſhall give more confirma- 


tions of this opinion. The ſame old Maons 
Keen, whom I have already mentioned be- 


fore, told me repeatedly, thai: on the arrival 


of the Swedes in the laſt centui y, and on their 
making a ſettlement, called Z1:1ingburg, on 
the banks of the Delaware, ſornewhat below r 
the place where Salem is now ſituated ; they 
found, at the depth of twenty feet, ſome. 
wells, incloſed with walls. This could not 
be a wrk of the native Ama icans, or In- 


dans, as bricks” were entirelj / unknown to 


them when the Europeans firſt ſettled here, 
at the end of the fifteenth , century ; and 
they ſtill leſs knew how to make uſe of 
them. The wells were, at that time, on 
the land; but in ſuch a place, on the banks 
of the 3 as is ſom etimes under 
water, and ſometimes dry. But ſince, the 
ground has been ſo waſhed 4 way, that the 


wells are entirely covered by the river, and 


the water is ſeldom. low enough to ſhew the 
wells. As the Swedes afterwards made new 


wells for themſelves, at ſome diſtance from 


the former, they diſcovered, in the ground, 


| ſome broken earthen veſſels, and ſome entire 


_ good 
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bricks; and they have often got then 
out of the ground by ploughing. © 
From theſe marks, it ſeems, we may con- 
clude, that in times of yore, either Eu- 
ropeans or other pot on of the then civilized 
rts of the world, have been carried hither 
y ſtorms, or other accidents, ſettled here, 
on the banks of the river, burnt bricks, and 
made a colony here; but that they after- 
wards mixed with the Indians, or were kill- 
ed by them. They may gradually, by con- 
verſing with the Indians, have learnt their 
manners, and trirn of thinking. The Swedes 
themſelves are accuſed, that they were al- 
ready half Indians, when the Engliſb ar- 
rived in the year 1682. And we ſtill ſee, 
that the French, Engliſb, Germans, Dutch, 
and other Europeans, who have lived for ſe- 
veral years tozzether in diſtant provinces, 
near and among the 1:dians; grow ſo like 
them, in their behaviour and thoughts, that 
they can only be diſtinguiſhed by the dif- 
ference of their colour. But hiſtory, together 
with the tradition among the Indians, aſſures 
us, that the above-mentioned wells and 
bricks cannot have been made at the time 
of Columbus's expedition, nor ſoon after; as 
the traditions of the Indians ſay, that thoſe 
wells were made long before that epocha. 
TOR account of the wells, which had been 
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* have been found in ſeveral places in the 


ground, I have afterwards heard repeated 
by many other old Steder. „ 
_ - December the 22d. M old farmer fore- 
told a change of the weather, becauſe the 
air was very warm this day at noon, though 
the morning had been very cold. This he 
likewiſe concluded, from having obſerved 
the clouds gathering about the ſun. The 
meteorological obſervations annexed to the 
end of this volume will prove that his ob- 
fervation was juſt. oye Wo tx 
December the 31ſt. Tux remedies againſt 
the tooth-ach are almoſt as numerous-as 
days in a year. There is hardly an old 
woman but can tell you three or four ſcore 
of them, of which ſhe is perfectly certain 
that they are as infallible. and ſpeedy in 
giving relief, as a month's faſting, by bread 


and water, is to a burthenſome paunch. 


Yet it happens often, nay. too frequently, 
that this painful diſeaſe eludes all this 
formidable army of remedies. However, I 
cannot forbear obſerving: the following re- 
medies, which have ſometimes, in this coun- 
or been found effectual againſt the tooth- 
Wurm the pains come from the hollow- 

neſs of the teeth, the following remedy is 

TAL © ſaid 


1 


aid to Have had a Mags effect: A lite 8 


„ 
5 


> rg is put at the bottom of a tobacco 
; the tobacco is put in upon it, and 
hired ; and you. ſmoke till it is almoſt 
bro up. By ſmoking, the oil of the to- 
bacco gets into the cotton, which is then 
taken out, and applied to the tooth as hot | 
as it can be ſuffered. 
TRE chief remedy of the 1roquors, or 5 


5 0 againſt the tooth- ach occaſioned by 


ollow teeth, I heard of Captain Linaſeys 
lady, at Ofivego ; and the. red, me, that 
the knew, from her own experience, that the 
femedy was effectual. They take the ſeed 
capſules of the Virginian Anemone, as ſoon 
as theſeed is ripe, and rub them in pieces. It 
will then be rough, and look like cotton. This 
cotton-like ſubſtance is dipped into ſtrong 
brandy, and then put into the hollow tooth, 
which commonly ceaſes to ache ſoon after. 


The brandy is biting or ſharp, and the ſeeds 
of the anemone, as moſt ſeeds of the Poly- 


andria Polygyma claſs of plants (or ſuch as 
have many Stamina, or male flowers, and 
many Piſtilla, or age 3 have like- 
pn an acrimony. therefore, both 
together, help to Sie the pain; and this 
remedy is much of the Ane te kind with the 


former. Beſides that, we have many feeds 
95 5 e 
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which. 1 the fame. qualities. wich we. 


American anemone. 
Tux following remedy was much! in vogue 
againſt the tooth-ach which is attended with 
a ſwelling: They boil gruel, of flour, of 
maize, and milk ; to this they add, whilſt _ 
it is yet over the + Tag {ome of the fat 2 
hogs, or other ſuet, and ſtir it weill, that 
every thing may mix equally. A e | 
chief is then ſpread over the gruel, and ap- 
plied as hot as. poſſible to the ſwelled cheek, 
where it is kept till it is gone cool again. 
I have found; that this remedy has. been 
very efficacious againſt, a- ſwel ing; as it 
leſſens the pain, abates the ſwelling, opens 
a gathering, if there be any, and PFOcures. a 
good diſcharge of the Pays. _ 
Ina vx ſcen the Irogue/e boil the inner 
bark of the Sambucus Fa Pic 0" or Canada 
Elder, and put it on that part of the cheek 
in which the pain was moſt violent. f This, 
| An told, often diminiſhes the pain. 
Among the Troqueſe, or Five Nations, 
pan, the riyer Mohawk, I ſaw. a young In- 
ian woman, who, by frequent drinking of 
tea, had gat a violen: togth- ach. To cure 
it, ſhe Failed: the Myrica aſplanii folia, 
and tied it, as. hot as. ſhe. ,could bear | 
pe the whole check. She ſaid, that 
+& 1 n — 
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remedy had often cured the tooth-ach be- 
fore. = 5 


January the 2d, 1749. BEFORE the Euro- 
peans under the direction of Columbus, came 
to the Veſ-Indies, the ſavages or Indians (who 
lived there ſince times immemorial) were 
entirely unacquainted with iron, which ap- 
pears very ſtrange to us, as North America, 
almoſt in every part of it, contains a num- 
ber of iron mines. They were therefore 
obliged to ſupply this want with ſharp 
ſtones, ſhells, claws of birds and wild beaſts, 
1 of bones, and other things of that 
ind, whenever they intended to make 
hatchets, knives, and ſuch like inſtruments. 
From hence it appears, that they muſt have 
led a very wretched life. The old Sweges 
who lived here, and had had an intercourſe 
with the Indians when they were young, and 
at a time when they were yet very numerous 
in theſe parts, could tell a great many 
things concerning their manner of living. 
At this time the people find accidentally, by 
ploughing and digging in the ground, ſeve- 
ral of the inſtruments which the Indians 
employed, before the Swedes and other 
Europeans had provided them with iron 
tools. For it is obſervable that the Indians 
at preſent make uſe of no other tools, than 


ſuch as are made of iron and other _— 
” an 
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and which they always get from the Euro- 
beams: Of this I ſhall be more particular, 
in its proper place. But having had an op- 
portunity of ſeeing, and partly collecting a 
eat many of the ancient Indian tools, I 
ſhall here deſcribe them. Br 
THEIR hatchets were made of ſtone, 
Their ſhape is ſimilar to that of the wedges 
with which we cleave our wood, about half 
a foot long, and broad in proportion; 5 
are made like a wedge, ſharp at one en 
but rather blunter than our wedges. As 
this hatchet muſt be fixed on a handle, there 
was a notch made all round the thick end. 
To faſten it, they ſplit a ſtick at one end, and 
ut the ſtone between it, ſo that the two 
6G of the ſtick come into the notches of 
the ſtone ; then they tied the two ſplit ends 
together with a rope or ſomething like it, 
almoſt in the fame way as ſmiths faſten the 
inſtrument with which they cut off iron; 
to a ſplit ſtick. Some of theſe ſtone-hatchets 
were not notched or furrowed at the upper 
end, and it ſeems they only held thoſe in 
their hands in order to hew or ſtrike with 
them, and did not make handles to them. 
Moſt of the hatchets which I have ſeen; 
conſiſted of a hard rock-ſtone : but ſome 
were made of a fine, hard, black, apyrous 
ſtone, When the Indians intended to fell 
BY c 8 a thick 
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a thick 17605 tree, they could not malke 5 
uſe of their hatchets, but for want of p proper 


jnſtruments employed fire. They ſet fire to 


a great quantity of wood at the roots of the 
tree, and made it fall by that means. But 
that the fire might not reach higher than 
they would have it, they faſtened ſome 
rags to a pole, dipped them into water, and 
kept continually waſhing the tree, a little 
above the fire. Whenever they intended 
to hollow. out a thick tree for a canoe, they 


laid dry branches all along the ſtem of the 


tree, as far as it muſt be hollowed out, 
They then put fire to thoſe dry branches, 
and as ſoon as they were burnt, they were 
replaced by others, Whilſt theſe branches 
were burning, the . Indians, were very buſy 
with wet rags, and pouring water upon 
the tree, to prevent the fire from ſpreading 
too far on the ſides and at the ends. The 
tree being burnt hollow as far as they found 
it ſufficient, or as far as it could without 
damaging the canoe, they took the above 

[near pal ſtone-hatchets, or ſharp flints, 


and quartzes, or ſharp ſhells, and ſcraped 


off the burnt part of the wood, and 
i the boats within. By this means 


| they likewiſe gave it what Pape they pleaſed. 
Inſtead of cutting "with a atchet ſuch a 


s of wood as was nege TRE: for making = 
A CANOE 


New! Here ws 


2 canoe, they likewid employed fire. 
canoe was commonly between thirty * 
forty feet long. The chief uſe of their 
hatchets was, according to the unanimous 
accounts of all the Swedes, to make good 
fields for maize-plantations ; for if the 
ound where they intended to make a 
maize-field was covered with trees, they cut 
off the bark all round the trees with their 
hatchets, ' eſpecially at the time when they 
| loſe their ſap. By that means the tree be- 
came dry, and could: not take any more 
nouriſhment, and the leaves could no longer 
obſtruct the rays of the ſun from paſſing. 
The ſmaller trees were then pulled out by 
main force, and the ground was a little 
turned up with crooked or ſharp branches, 
IxSTEAPD of #nives they were fatisfied- 
with little ſharp pieces of flint or quartz, 
or elſe ſome other hard kind of a ſtone,” or 
with a ſharp ſhell, or with a piece of a 
bone which they had ſharpened. _ 
Ar the end of their arrows they 6. 
tened narrow angulated pieces of Aids ; 
they made uſe of them, having no iron to 
inks them ſharp again, or a wood of ſuf- 
ficient hardneſs: theſe points were com- 
monly flints or quartzes, but ſometimes 
likewiſe another kind of a ſtone. Some 
e the bones of animals, or the 
Wt claws 


\ 
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claws of birds and beaſts. - Some of theſe 
ancient harpoons are very blunt, and it 
ſeems that the Indians might kill birds and 
ſmall quadrupeds with them ; but whe- 
ther they could enter deep into the body 
of a great beaſt or of a man, by the velo- 
city which they get from the bow, I can- 
not aſcertain ; yet ſome have been found 
very ſharp and well made. 

Tux had ne peftles, about a foot long, 
and as thick as a man's arm. They conſiſt 
chiefly of a black ſort of a ſtone, and were 
formerly employed, by the Indians, for 
pounding maize, which has, ſince times 
immemorial, been their chief and almoſt 
their only corn. They had neither wind- 
mills, water-mills, nor hand-mills, to 
grind it, and did not ſo much as know a 
mill, before the Europeans came into the 
country. I have ſpoken with old French- 
men, in Canada, who told me, that the 
Indians had been aſtoniſhed beyond expreſ- 
ſion, when the French ſet up the firſt wind- 
mill. They came in win Le even from 
the moſt diſtant parts, to view this wonder, 
and were not tired with fitting near it for 
ſeveral days together, in order to obſerve 
it; they were long of opinion that it was 
not driven by the wind, but by the ſpirits 


who lived within it. Ms were partly 
under, 
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under the ſame aſtoniſhment when the firſt 
water-mill was built. They formerly 
pounded all their corn or maize in hol- 
low trees, with the above- mentioned peſ- 
tles, made of ſtone. Many Pudians had 
only wooden peſtles. The blackiſh ſtone, 
of which the hatchets and peſtles are ſome- 
times made, is very good for a grindſtone, 
and therefore both the Engliſʒ and the 
Swedes employ the hatchets and peſtles 
chiefly as grindſtones, at preſent, when 
they can get them. 

Tux old boilers or kettles of the 1 | 
were either made of clay, or of different 
kinds of pot-ſtone, ¶ Lapis ollaris). The 
former conſiſted of a dark clay, mixt with 
grains of white ſand or quartz, and burnt 
in the fire. Many of - theſe kettles have 
two holes in the upper margin, on each 
fide one, through which the Jadians put 
a ſtick, and held the kettle over the fire, 
as long as it was to boil. Moſt of the 
kettles have no feet. It is remarkable 
that no pots of this kind have been found 
glazed, either on the outſide or the in- 
fide. A few of the oldeſt Swedes could 
yet remember ſeeing the Indians boil their 
meat in theſe pots. They are very thin, 
and of different ſizes; they are made ſome- 
times of a greeniſh, and ſometimes of a 
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o lone; and ſome are made = 
Thöther ſpecies of apyrous ſtone; the bot. . 
tom and the margin are frequently above 
an inch thick. The Jidians, notwithſtand- 
ing their being unacquainted with iron, 
ſteel, and other metals, have learnt to 
hollow out very ingeniouſſy theſe pots or 
kettles of pot-ſtone. 
THe old fabacco-pipes of the Indians ate 
likewiſe made of clay, or pot-ſtone, or 
ſerpentine- ſtone. The firſt fort are ſhaped 
like our tobacco-pipes, though much 
coarſer and not ſo well made. The tube 
is thick and ſhort, hardly an inch long, 
but ſometimes as long as a finger; their 
colour comes neareſt to that of our tobac- 
co-pipes which have been long uſed. Their . 
tobacco-pipes of pot-ſtone are made of 
the fame ſtone as their kettles. Some of 
them are pretty well made, though they 
had neither iron nor ſteel. But. beſides 
theſe kinds of tobacco-pipes, we find ano- 
ther fort of pipes, which are made with 
great ingenuity, of a very fine, red pot- 
ſtone, or a kind of ſerpentine marble, 
They are very ſcarce, and ſeldom made uſe 
of by any other than the Indian Sacbems, ot 
"Elders. The fine red ſtone, of which theſe 
pipes are made, is likewiſe very ſcarce, 
reel is found only in the: country of thoſe 
128 | 5 Indian 
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| titans who are called Ng Bus, and h! 
according to father Charlevorx, live on the 
other fide of the river Mi/ifppi *.' The In 
fans themſelves commonly value a pipe of 
this kind as much as a piece of ſilver of _ 
the fame ſize, and ſometimes they make 
it till dearer. Of the fame kind of ſtone 
commonly conſiſts their pipe of peace, which 
the French call calumet de paix, and which 
they make uſe of in their treaties of peace, 
and alliances, Moſt authors who have 
wrote of theſe nations mention this inſtru- 
ment, and I intend to peak of it when | 
an opportunity offers. 
Tg Indians employ - hooks reli of 
bone, or bird's claws, inſtead of ing 
50%. Some of the oldeſt Swedes Ny 
told me, that when they were young, 
great number of Tndians had been in this 
part of the country, which was then called 
| New Sweden, and had caught fiſhes in the 
river Delaware, with theſe hooks. © 
Tuxx made fire by rubbing one end of 
2 hard piece of wood continually againſt 
another dry one, till the wood began to 
ſmoke, and afterwards to burn, 
Sven were the tools of the antient FR 
. and the uſe which they made of 
1 them, | 
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country, and before they (the Indians) 


were acquainted with the advantages of 
iron. North America abounds in iron- 


mines, and the Indians lived all about the 
country before the arrival of the Europeans, 
fo that ſeveral places can be ſhewn in this 
country, where at preſent there are iron- 
mines, and where, not a hundred years 
ago, ſtood great towns or villages of 'the 
Indians. It is therefore very remarkable 
that the Indians did not know how to 
make uſe of a metal or ore which was al- 
ways under their eyes, and on which they 
could not avoid treading every day. They 
even lived upon the very ſpots where iron 
ores were afterwards found, and yet they 
often went many miles in order to get a 
wretched hatchet, knife, or the like, as 


above deſcribed. They were forced to em- 


ploy ſeveral days in order to ſharpen their 
tools, by rubbing them againſt a rock, or 
other ſtones, though the advantage was far 
from being equal to the labour. For ey 
t 


could never cut down a thick tree wi 


their hatchets, and with difficulty they 
felled a ſmall one. They could not hol- 
low out a tree with their hatchets, or do 
a hundredth part of the work which we can 


perform with eaſe, by the help of our iron 


Hhatchets. 


wy, — ©. 
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hatchets. Thus we ſee how diſadvanta- 


geous the ignorance and inconſiderate con- 


tempt of uſeful arts is. Happy is the 
country which knows their full value! _ 

January the sth. CHRISTMAS-DAY 
was celebrated this day by the Swedes and 
Engliſh, for they kept then to the o/d file. 


January the 6th. THERE are a great 


number of hares in this country, but they 
differ from our Sediſb ones in their ſize, 
which is very ſmall, and but little bigger 


than that of a rabbit ; they keep almoſt 
the ſame grey colour both in ſummer and 
winter, which our Northern hares have in 
ſummer only ; the tip of their ears 1s al- 
ways grey, and not black ; the tail is like- 
wiſe grey on the upper fide, at all ſeaſons; 
they breed ſeveral times a year: in ſpring 
they lodge their young ones in hollow 
trees, and in ſummer, in the months of 


June and July, they breed in the graſs. 


When they are ſurpriſed they commonly 
take refuge in hollow trees, out of which 
they are taken by means of a crooked ſtick, 
or by cutting a hole into the tree, oppoſite 
to the place where they lie; or by ſmoke, 
which is occaſioned by making a fire on 
the outſide of the tree. On all theſe occa- 


ſions the greyhounds muſt be at hand. 


Theſe hares never bite, and can be touched 
Without any danger. In day-time they 
| | uſually 
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_ uſually lie ih hollow trees, and hardly: ever 
ſtir from thence, unleſs they be diſturbed 
by men or dogs ; but in the night they 
come out, and ſeek their food. In bad 
weather, or when it ſnows, they lie cloſe 
for a day. or two, and do not venture to 
leave their retreats, They do. a great deal 
of miſchief in the cabbage-fields ; but ap- 
le-trees ſuffer infinitely more from them, 
or they peel off all the bark next to the 
proynd: The people here agreed that the 
hares are fatter in a cold and ſevere winter, 
than in a mild and wet one, of which the 
could give me ſeveral reaſons, from theif 
own conjectures. The ſkin is uſeleſs, be- 
cauſe it is ſo looſe, that it can be drawn off; 
for when you would ſeparate it from the 

- Beſh, you need only pull at the fur, and 
the ſkin follows: theſe hates cannot be 

- tamed. They were at all times, even in 
dhe midſt of winter, plagued with a num- 
ber of common fleas *®. | _ if 
January the 16th. Tur common mice 
were in great abundance in the towns and 
in the country; they do as much miſchief 
"as in the old countries. Olamixon in, his 


AS, | | . | „ 5 1255 ; ok, 
This ↄccoun' ſufficiently, proves, that .theſe hares are 

a ſpecies diftin& ſrom our E oþear reddiſh grey kind, and 
alſo of that ſpecies or </ari#ry 0919} Which in the northern 
parts of Europe and Alia is white- in winter, with black 
tipped ears, and has a grey coat in ſummer. Upon a 
\cloſer examination naturaliſis will perhaps find more cha- 

- +raRers to diſtinguiſn them more accurately. F. 
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hook, the Britiſb Empire in America, vol. i. 
p. 444, writes, that North America had 
neither rats nor mice before European ſhips. 
brought them over. How far this is true 
I know not. It is undoubted, that in ſe- 
| veral deſart places, where no man ever 
lived, I have feen and. killed the common 
mice, in crevices of ſtones or mountains; 
and is it probable that all ſuch mice as 
| are ſpread in this manner, throughout the 
inland parts of the country, derive their 
origin from thoſe which were brought 
e Wl over from Europe? 33 a 
it Ras likewiſe may be ranked among 
e- W thoſe animals which do great damage in this 
it country, They live both in the cities and 
Je in the country, and deſtroy the proviſions, _ 
d Wl Their ſize is the fame with that of our rats, 

Je but their colour differs; for they are grey, 
n or blue-grey. I enquired of the Swedes, 
* Whether theſe rats had been here prior to the 
arrival of the Europeans, or whether they 
came over in the ſhips? But I could not 
d get an anſwer which I might depend upon. 
All agreed, that a number of theſe dangerous 
sand miſchievous animals were every year 
„ brought to America, by ſhips from Europe 
re WH andother countries. But Mr. Bartram main- 
» tained, that before the Europeans ſettled here, 
K rats had been in the country; for he ſaw a 
a great number of them on the high moun- 
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Was very violent, they ſeemed quite tor- 


er ſeaſon makes its appearance, they come 


winter, that the rats were very active, and 


tains, which are commonly called the By 
Mountains, where they lived among ſtones; 
and in the ſubterraneous grottoes which are 
in thoſe mountains. They always lie very 
cloſe in the day-time, and you hatdly ever 
ſee one out; but at night they come out, 
and make a terrible noiſe. When the cold 


pid ; for during the continuance of the 
cold weather, one could not hear the leaſt 
noiſe, or ſhrieking, occaſioned by them. 
It is to be obſerved, that neither the Swedes 
nor the Engliſb have any dark windows in 
their houſes here. There is hardly a 
dormer-window in the garret ; but only 
looſe boards. The walls in the wooden 
houſes are frequently not cloſed, even with 
moſs ; fo that the rooms, though they have 
fires in them, are no warmer than the out- 
fide apartment, or hall. The rooms where 
the ſervants ſleep have never any fire in 
them, though the winter is pretty ſevere 
ſometimes. The rats have, therefore, littleor 
no warmth in winter; but as ſoon as a mild- 


out again. We obſerved ſeveral times this 


made an unuſual noiſe all night, juſt before 
a ſevere cold, It ſeems, they had ſome ſen- 
ſation of cold weather being at hand; and 
that they therefore eat ſufficiently, or ſtored | 
| 4 up 


a 
d 
P 


up proviſions. In mild weather, they were 


uſed to carry away apples, and other provi- 
fions : therefore, we could always conclude, . 
with certainty, when the rats made an uncom- 
mon noiſe at night, or were extremely greedy, 
that a ſevere cold would enſue. I have al- 
ready obſerved in the preceding volume, 
p. 312, that the grey ſquirrels in this coun- 
try have the fame quality. When theſe, 
and the common mice, eat maize, they do 
not conſume the whole grains, but only 
the looſe, ſweet and ſoft kernel, and leave 
the reſt. 1 Fo Penn 
January the 21ſt. Tx cold now equalled” 
that of Sweden, though this country is ſo 
much more foutherly. The Celſian or Sue 
diſs thermometer was twenty- tyyo degrees 
below the freezing point, in the morning. 
As the rooms are without any ſhutters here, 
the cracks in the walls not cloſed with moſs, 
and ſometimes no fire-place or chimney in 


S 


the room, the winters here muſt be ve 


diſagreeable to one who is uſed to our Swe- 
diſʒ warm winter-rooms. But the greateſt 


comfort here is, that the cold is of a very 


ſhort duration, Some days of this month, 
the room which I lodged in was ſuch, that 
could not write two lines before the ink 


would freeze in my pen. When I did not 


write, I could not leave the ink-ſtand on the 
Vor. II. 777 | a 
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table; but was forced to put it upon the 
hearth, or into my pocket. Yet, notwith- 


ſtanding it was fo cold, as appears from the 


meteorological obſervations at the end of this 
volume, and though it ſnowed ſometimes for 
ſeveraldays and nights together, andthe ſnow 


lay near ſix inches high upon the ground, yet 


all the cattle areobliged to ſtay, day and night, 


in the fields, during the whole winter. For 
neither the Engliſb nor the Swedes had any 


ſtables ; but the Germans and Dutch had pre- 
ſerved the cuſtom of their country, and ge- 
nerally kept their cattle in ſtables during 
winter. Almoſt all the old Swedes ſay, that 
on their firſt arrival in this country, they 


made ſtables for their cattle, as is uſual in 


Swed?n ; but as the Engliſb came, and ſettled 


among them, and left their cattle in the 


fields all winter, as is cuſtomary in England, 


they left off their former cuſtom, and 
adopted the Engliſh one. They owned, 


however, that 5 cattle ſuffered greatly 
in winter, when it was very cold, eſpecially 
when it froze after a rain and that ſome 
cattle were killed by it in ſeveral places, in 
the long winter of the year 1741. About 
noon, the cattle went out into the woods, 
where there were yet ſome leaves on the 
young oak; but they did not eat the leaves, 
and only bit off the extremities of the 

5 branches, 


„ i 
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hid and the tops of the youngeſt 


baks. The horſes went info the maize. 
fields, and ate the dry leaves on the few 


ſtalks Which remained. The ſheep ran 


about the woods, and on the corn fields. 


The chickens perched on the trees of the 


ardens, at night; for they had no particu- 
ar habitations. The hogs were likewiſe 


expoſed to the roughneſs of the weather, 


within a ſmall incloſure. 


A 8$MALL kind of birds, which the Sener | 


call Snow-bird, and the Engliſh Chuck=bird, 


came into the houſes about chis time. At | 


other times, they ſought their food along 


the roads. They are ſeldom ſeen, but when 


it ſnows. Cateſby, in his Natural Hiſtory 
of Carolina, calls it Paſſer nivalis; and Dr. 


Linneus, in his Syfema Natures calls it 


Emberiza | yemalis. 


Tu river Delaware was now covered 


with ice oppoſite. Philadelphia, and even 
ſomewhat lower, and the people could walk 
over it; but nobody ventured. to ride over 


on e e 


January the 22d. Tiers are partcidges . 


in this country; but they are not of the 


ſame kind with ours. The Sweges called 


them ſometimes rapphons (partridges), and 
ſometimes aek#erhoens (quails). Some of the 


1 likewiſe called them partridges, 
'D 2 others 
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others quails. Their ſhape i is almoſt the ſame 
with that of the European partridges, and their 
nature and qualities the ſame: I mean, they 


becauſe it would ſwell my volume too 


black edges on the tips of the feathers. 


towns; being either extirpated, or frighten- 
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are reckoned very delicious food; and the 
people here prepare them in A ways. 


„ Pues N 


run and hide themſelves, when purſued. But 
they are ſmaller, and entirely different in 
colour. In this work I cannot inſert, at 
large, the deſcriptions which I have made 
of birds, inſects, quadrupeds, and plants; 


much. I only obferve, that the feet are 
naked, and not hairy ; the back 1s fpotted 

with brown, black, and white; the breaſt 
is dark yellow ; and the belly whitiſh, with 


The fize is nearly that of a hazel-hen, or 
fetrao bonaſia. Above each eye is a narrow 
ſtroke of whitiſh yellow. Theſe birds are 
numerous in New eh, 1. e. this part of 
the country. On going but a little way, 
you meet with great coveys of them. Ho-] 
ever, they, keep at a great diſtance from 


ed there by the frequent ſhooting.” They 
are always in leſſer or greater coveys, do not 
fly very much, but run in the fields, and 
keep under the buſhes and near the in- 
cloſures, where they ſeek their food. They 


For that purpoſe i. are caught, and ſhot 
in 


# 
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in great numbers. They are caught by 
putting up a ſieve, or a ſquare open box, 
made of boards, in the places they frequent. 
The people ſtrew ſome oats under the ſieve, 
and lift it up on one fide by a little ſtick; 

and as ſoon as the partridges are got under 
the ſieve, in order to pick up the oats, it 
falls, and they are caught alive. Sometimes 
they get ſeveral partridges at once. When 
they run in the buſhes, you can come very 
near them, without ſtarting them. When 
they fleep at night, they come together in 
an heap. They ſcratch in the buſhes and 
upon the field, like common chickens. In 


ſpring they make their neſts, either under 


a buſh or in the maize fields, or on the hills 
in the open air: they ſcratch ſome hay to- 
gether,” into which they lay about thirteen 
white eggs. They eat ſeveral ſorts of corn, 
and ſeeds of graſs. They have likewiſe 


been ſeen eating the berries of ſumaob, or 


bus glabra. Some people have taken them 


young, and kept them in a cage till they 


were tame: then they let them go; and 
they followed the chickens, N never left 
the court- yards. — 

Taz incloſures made uſe oft in Penfylua- 
nia and New: Jer ſey, but eſpecially in New 
Tork, are thoſe, which on account of their 


ſerpentine form reſembling worms, are called 
0 AM 3 worm 
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„ Jonny 

= worm: fauces in Engh/h. The poles which 
cCcCeompoſe this fence are taken from different 
trees; but they are not all of equal dura- 

tion: the red cedar is reckoned the moſt 

durable of any, for it holds out above thirty 

ears; but it is very ſcarce, and grows only 

in a ſingle place hereabouts, ſo that no 

fences can be made of it. It is true, the 

- fences about Philadelphia (which however 

are different from the worm-/ences} are all 

made of red cedar; but it has been brought 

” by water from Egg-harbour, where it grows 
„ in abundance. The ſupports on which the 
oles lie are made of the white cedar, or 

Capreſſus thyoides, and the poles which are 

laid between them of the red cedar or Ju- 

uiperus Virginiana. Next to the cedar-90904, 

cal and cheſnut are reckoned beſt. Cheſnut 

is commonly preferred, but it is not every 

where ſo plentiful as to be made into fences; | 

In its ſtead they make uſe of ſeveral ſorts of 

cal. In order to make incloſures, the peo- 

ple do not cut down the young trees, as is 

common with us, but they fell here and 
there thick trees, cut them in ſeveral places, 
leaving the pieces as long as it is neceſſary, 
and ſplit them into. poles of the uſual thick- 

neſs ; a ſingle tree affords a multitude of 
poles. Several old men in this country told 


me, that the Swedes on their arrival bere, 
. ws 2 
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150 chief 


Wee Ferſoy, Ructvon. 5 
made HE ineloſures i as are uſual in Sur ln 


but they were forced to leave off in a few 


rs time, becauſe they could not get poſts 
| oy for they had found by experience 


that a poſt bein Pur into the ground would 


not laſt above four or fix years before the 


paft under 17 round was entirely rotten; but 

thing was, that they could not 
get any ſwitches for to tie them together; 
they made ſome of Hiccory, which is one 
of the tougheſt trees in this country, and of 
the white oa; but in the ſpace of a year 
or two the ſwitches were rotten, and the 


fence fell in pieces of itſelf, therefore they 


were forced to give over making ſuch inclo- 
ſures, Several of the new comers again at- 


tempted, but with the ſame bad ſucceſs, 
to make fences with poſts and ſwitches, The 
_ Stedrſh way of incloſing therefore will not 


ſucceed here. Thus the w9rm-7ences are 
one of. the moſt uſeful forts of incloſures, 
eſpecially as they cannot get any poſt, made 
of the woods of this country, to ſtay above 


fix or eight years in the ground without 


rotting. The poles in this country are very 
heavy, and the poſts cannot bear them well, 


eſpecially when it blows a ſtorm ; but the 


wormm-fences are eaſily put up again, when 


oy” are thrown down. Experience has 
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cloſures which 
they are ſo on uſeleſs, one may imagine 
'how the foreſts will be conſumed, and what 


wm, 
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ſhewn' that an ineloſure made of . or 
white oak, ſeldom holds out above ten or 
twelve years, before the poles and poſts are 
thoroughly rotten: when the poles are 
made of other wood, the fences hardly 


ſtand ſix or eight years. Conſidering how 
much more wood the 7worm-fences require, 


( ſince they run in bendings) than other in- 
in ſtrait lines, and that 


ſort of an appearance the country will have 


forty or fifty years hence, in caſe no altera · 


tion is made; eſpecially as wood is really 
ſquandered away in immenſe quantities, 
day and night all the winter, or nearly one 
half of the year, for fewel. 5 
February the 8th, Tu Muſti-rats, ſo 
oalled by the Eng/i/h in this country, on 
account of their ſcent, are pretty common 
in North America ;' they always live near 
the water, eſpecially on the banks of lakes, 
rivers, and brooks. On travelling to places 
where they are, you ſee. the holes which 


they have dug in the ground juſt at the wa- 


ter's edge, or a little above its ſurface. In 
theſe holes they have their neſts, and there 
they continue NG they are not in the 
water in Purſuit of food. The Sedes on 


1 1 


Roy Zibe 3 Their bak 1s UN the 
muſcles Which ly at the bottom of lakes 
and rivers; you ſee a number of ſuch ſhells 
near the entrance of their holes. I am told 
they likewiſe eat ſeveral kinds of roots and 
plants. They differ rom, the European 
Muſe-rat, or Linnaus's for Moſchatus. 


The teeth are the ſame in both 3; the tail of 
the American is compreſſed. on the ſides ſo, 
that one ſharp edge goes upwards and the 
other downwards: the hind feet are not 
palmated, or joined by a moveable-ſkin, but 
are peculiar for having on both ſides of the 
feet, long, white,. cloſe, pectinated, off- 
ſtanding hair, beſides the ſhort hair with 
which the feet are quite covered. Such 
hairs are on both ſides of the toes, and do 
the ſame ſervice in ſwimming, as a web. 
Their ſize is that of a little cat, or to be 
more accurate, the length of the body is 

about ten inches, and the tail of the . 
length : : the colour of the head, neck, back, 
ſides, and of the outſide of the thighs, is 

We brown; the hairs are ſoft and thin- 


» Nele 23 2 in the gel h, and in l N 
vincial dialects of the German language; conſequently. 
D:/man-rat is nothing but-Muſi-rat, and from hence Mr. 
& e has formed his Denon or Ru, Fan Maſe-rat. | F. 
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» yy” 
ing; under the neck, on the breaſts, and 
dn the inſide of the thighs, they are grey. 
They make their neſts in the dykes that are 
_ erected along the banks of rivers to keep off 
= the water from the adjoining meadows ; 
= but they often do a great deal of damage, 
e {polling the dykes with digging, and 
_ c paſſageg for the water to come into 
1 he meadows ; Whereas Beavers ſtop up all 
the holes in a dyke or bank. They make 
their neſts of twigs and ſuch like things 
externally, and carry ſoft ſtuff into them 
for their young ones to ly upon. The 
© Swedes aſſerted that they could never ob- 
WW ferve a diminution in their number, but 
believed that they were as numerous at pre- 
ſerit as formerly. As they damaye the- 
banks fo confiderably, the people are en- 
deavouring to extirpate them, when they 
can find out their neſts; the ſkin is paid 
for, and this is an encouragement towards 
catching the animal. A ſkin of a Muſ#-rat 
formerly coſt but three-pence, but at preſent 
they gore from ſix-pence to nine-pence. 
The ſkins are chiefly employed by hatters, 
who make hats of the hair, which are faid 
to be nearly as good as Beaver hats. The 
Muſe-rats are commonly caught in traps, 
with apples as baits. In the country of the 
Iroqueſe, I ſaw thoſe Indians following es 
2 = Oles 
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| holes of the Muſt-rats wi digsin g un they 
came to their neſts, where they killed them 
all. Nobody here eats their fleſh; I do 


not know whether the Indians eat it, for 


they are commonly not over nice in the 
choice of meat. The muſk · bag is put be- 


| ee the cloaths in order to preſerve them 


{| worms. It is very difficult to extir- 
pate theſe Rats when they Are once ſettled 


in a bank. A Swede, however, told me, 


that he had freed his bank, or piece of dyke 
along the river, from them i in the followin 
manner : He fought for all their holes, 
ſtopped them all up with earth, exceptir 
one, on that fide from whence the 


came. He put a quantity of ſulphur into 


the open entrance, ſet fire" to it, and then 
cloſed the hole, leaving but a ſmall one for 
the wind to paſs through. The ſmoke of 


the ſulphur then entered their moſt remote 


neſts, and ſtifled all the animals. As ſoon as 
the ſulphur was burnt, he was obliged to 
dig up part of the ground in the bank, 
where they had their neſts; and he foil 
them lie dead by heaps. He fold the ſkins, 
and they paid his trouble, not to mention 
the advantage he got by es his bank 
of the Muſe-rats. = 


Beavers were formerly bunt in 


New Sweden, as all the old Stedes here 


told 
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told me. At that time they 19150 one bank 
after another raiſed in the rivers by bea- 
vers. But after the Europeans came over 
in great number, and cultivated the coun- 
try better, the beavers have been partly 
killed, and partly extirpated, and partly 
are removed higher into the country, 
where. the people are not ſo numerous. 
Therefore there is but a ſingle place in 
Penſluania where beavers are to be met 
with; their chief food is the bark of the 
beaver- tree, or Magnolia glauca, which 
they prefer to any other. The Swedes 
therefore put branches of this tree near the 
beaver-dykes, into traps, which they laid 
for the beavers, whilſt they were yet plen- 
. tiful ; and they could almoſt be certain of 
good ſucceſs. Some perſons, in Philadelphia 
have tamed. beavers, ſo that they go a fiſh- 
ing with them, and they always come back 
to their maſters. Major Roderfert, in New 
York, related that he had a tame beaver 
above half a year in his houſe, where he 
went: about quite looſe, like a dog. The 
major gave him bread, and ſometimes fiſh, 
which he was very greedy of. He got as | 
much water in a bowl as he wanted. All 

the rags and ſoft things he could meet with 
he dragged into a corner, where he was uſed" 
to ſleep, and made a bed of them. The 
CE Fe ; „„ 


often took the kitten between his fore paws 
and held it to his breaſt to warm it, and 
doated upon it ; as ſoon as the cat returned 


he gave her the kitten again. Sometimes 
he grumbled, but never dig any rg 55 


attempted to bite. | 
Tur Engliſh and the N gave ths 


name of Mink to an animal of this coun- 
try, which likewiſe lives either in the wa- 
ter, or very near it, I have never had an 
opportunity to ſee any more than the ſkin. 
of this animal. But the ſhape of the fkin, 


and the unanimous accounts I have heard 
of it, make, me conclude with much cer- 


tainty, that it belonged to the genus of 
weaſels or muſtele. The greateſt ſkin 1 


ever ſaw,, was one foot, eight inches long, 
a leſſer one was about ten inches long, and 
about three inches, one third broad, before 


it was cut; the colour was dark brown, _ 
and ſometimes almoſt black ; the tail was 
buſhy,” as that of a marten; the hair was 
very cloſe; and the ears ſhort, with ſhort 


hair. The length of the feet belonging 
to the lefſer ſkin was about two inches 
long. I am told this animal is fo ſimilar 
t© the American Polecats or Viverra 1 
 Tilihy 


bo ly. Raccoon "60 


cat in He" houſe, having Kittens ek ED 
_ poſſeſſion of his bed, and he did not hinder 
her. When the cat went out, the beaver 
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6 February 1249. 
I have had the following accounts given me 


hollow trees, on the banks of rivers. Some. 


_ Philadelphia, where it is a cruel enemy 


meets with geeſe, fowls, ducks, or other 
birds on the road, it kills and devours them, 
kills as many as it can come at, and then 
wiſe does miſchief, with digging. To 


other meat. The ſkin is fold in the towns, 


vr EE 73 * 
* 3 : 
* * 
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Fils, that they are hardly diſtinguiſhable * 


of its way of living; it ſeldom appears in 
day-time, but at night it comes out of the 


times it lives in the docks and bridges, at 


to the rats. Sometimes it gets into the 
court-yards at night, and creeps into the 
chicken-houſe, through a ſmall hole, 
where it kills all the poultry, and ſucks 
their blood, but ſeldom eats one. If it 


It lives fiſh and birds. When a brook 
is near the houſes, it is not eaſy to keep 
ducks and geeſe, for the mink, which lives 
near rivers, kills the young ones. It firſt 


it carries them off, and feaſts upon them, 
In banks and dykes near the water, it like- 


catch it the people put up traps, into 
which they put heads of birds, fiſhes, or 


and at Philadelphia; they give twenty- pence 
and even two ſhillings a-piece for them, 
1 „ according 


* The Mink, or Mina, is a kind of fall otter, which 
18 1 by Dr. Linnæus, Mufela lutreola, in his ſyſem. i. 
P. 66. F. „%%% 5 | Ws 


get muffs made of theſe ſkins; but for the 
E part they are ſent over to England, 


rom whence they are diſtributed to . | 


countries. The old Swedes told me that 
the Indians formerly uſed to eat all kinds of 
fleſh, except that of the mink. 
| I have already mentioned ſomething of 
the Raccoon; I ſhall here add more of the 
nature of this animal, in a place which is 
properly its native country“. The Eng. 
i call it every where by the name of 
Raccoon, which name they have undoubt- 


edly taken from one of the Indian 
nations; the Dutch call it Heſhan, the 


Swedes, Eſpan, and the Iroqueſe, Attigbro. 
It commonly lodges in hollow trees, ics 


cloſe in the day-time, never going out but. 
on. a dark, cloudy day; but at night it 


rambles and ſecks its food. I have been 
told by ſeveral people, that 1 in bad weather, 


eſpecially when it ſnows and blows a ſtorm, 


the Raccoon lies in its hole for a week to- 
gether without coming out once ; a 
that time it lives by ſucking and licking its 
paws. Its food are ſeveral ſorts of fruit, 
ſuch as maize, whilſt the ears are ſoft. In 
gardens it often does a great deal of damage 
among the apples, cheinuts, plumbs, e 
* 
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| . The village of Raccoon. 
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wild grapes, which are what it Bles beſt; 


it finds the 


among the «oe It is very cruel. When 
ns on theit eggs, it firft Kills 
them, and then eats the eggs. It is caught 
by dogs, which trace it back to 'its neſt, 
in hollow trees, or by ſnares and traps, in 


which a chicken, ſome other bird, or a fiſh, 


is put as a bait. Some people eat its fleſh, 


It Jeaps with all its feet at once; on ac- 
count of this and of ſeveral other qu valities, 
t 


many people here reckoned it to the genus 


of hears. The ſkin fold for eighteen- 


pence, at Philadelphia. I was told that the 


' Raccoons were not near ſo numerous as 


they were formerly; yet in the mote in- 
land parts they were abundant. I have 
mentioned the uſe which the hatters make 
of their furs; as likewiſe that they are 


eaſily tamed, that they are very greedy of 


ſweet-meats, &c. in the preceding volume. 


Of all the North American wild quadrupeds 


none can be tamed to ſuch a degree as this. 
© February the 10th. In the morning I 
went to Philadelphia, where I arrived to- 
wards night. On my arrival at the ferry 
upon the river Delaware, I found the river 
uite covered with drifts of ice, which at 
rd prevented our croſſing the water. After 


Waiting about an hour, and making an 


unt near _ ths; I, 8 with 
82 HY 6s þ 5 many 


5 7 Pahlen, | Philadelphia. | 65 . 


many more paſſengers, got over, before any 
more ſhoals came on. As it began to freeze 

very hard ſoon after the twelfth of January 
(or New Year, according to the old 510 | 
the river Delaware was covered with ice, 


which by the intenſeneſs of the froſt grew | 5 


ſo ſtrong, that the people croſſed the river 
with horſes at Philadelphia. The ice con- 
tinued till the eighth of February, when it 
began to get looſe, and the violent hurri- 
cane, which happened that night, broke it, 
and it was driven down ſo faſt, that on the 
twelfth of February not a ſingle ſhoal came 
down, e a piece or two near the | 
ſhore. 

 Crows' flew in great numbers together 
8 and ſettled on the tops of trees. 
During the whole winter we hardly obſerved 
one, though they are ſaid to winter there. 
During all this ſpring they commonly uſed : 
to fit at the tops of trees in the mornin 
yet not all together, but in ſeveral trees. 
They belong to the noxious birds in this 

part of the world, for they chiefly live upon 
corn. After the maize 1s planted or ſown, 
they ſcratch the grains out of the ground 
and eat them. When the maize begins to 
ripen, they peck a hole into the involucrum 
which ſurrounds the ear, by which means 
the maize is ſpoiled, as the rain paſſes 
Vor. II. 5 W 
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through the hole which they have made, 
and occaſions the putrefaction of the corn. 
Beſides eating corn, they likewiſe ſteal 
chickens. They are very fond of dead car- 
caſſes. Some years ago the government of 
Penhlvania had given three - pence, and that 
of New Ferſey four- pence premium for every 
head of a Crow, {i this law has now 
been repealed, as the expences are too great, 
I have ſeen the young Crows of this kind in 
ſeveral places playing with tame ones whoſe 
wings were cut. The latter hopped about 
the fields, near the farm- houſes where they 
belonged to, but always returned again, 
without endeavouring to eſcape on any oc- 
caſion. Theſe American Crows-are only a 
N variety of the Royſton Crow, or Linnauss 
1177?7?hhh oe oo opt Lo 
February the 12th. In the afternoon 1 
= returned to Raccoon from Philadelphia. 
Du my journey to Raccoon, I attentively 
= obſerved the trees which had yet any leaves 
= left, The leaves were pale and dried up, 
= but not all dropt from the following trees: 
=—_ THe Beach-tree, { Fagus fylvatica) whe- 
ther great or ſmall; it always kept a conſi- 
derable part of its leaves during the whole 
winter even till ſpring. The greater trees 
_ Kept the lowermoſt leaves. 5 
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Tat br oak * Quercus pe Moſt of 
the young trees which were not above a 


quarter of a yard in diameter, had the great- 
eſt part of their leaves ſtill on them, but 
the old trees had loſt moſt of theirs, except 
in ſome plates where they have got new 
ſhoots. The colour of the dry leaves was 


much paler in the white oak than in the 


black one. 


Tux Hathook 6 1 it is commonly called 
ata Dr. Linnæus calls it the red oak; 
Quercus rubra. Moſt of the young trees 


ſtill preſerved their dried leaves. Their co- 
jour was reddiſh brown, and than 
that of the white oak. 


I Spaniſh oak, e is a mete variety - 
of the black oak. The young trees of this | 


kind hikewiſe keep their leaves. 

A 8CARCE ſpecies of oak which is dar, 
by its leaves having a triangular apex or top, 
whoſe angles terminate in a ſhort briſtle ; 


the leaves are ſmooth beiow, but wootly 


above x. The young oaks of this . 
had ſtill their leaves. 


When F came into 5 oak whe the 
dene kinds of oaks were only twenty years, 


and even not fo old, 1 a ps Ma: the 
leaves on them. 


* This ſeems to be nothing but TOY of tle ch „ 
E 2 0 
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Ix ſeems that Providence has, beſides 
other views, aimed to protect ſeveral ſorts 
of birds, it being very cold and ſtormy about 

this time, by preſerving even the dry leaves 
on theſe trees. I have this winter at ſeve- 
ral times ſeen birds hiding in the trees co- 
vered with old leaves 0g a ſevere cold 
or form;:;7-7 ; 

e the rath. AsI hack to dig a 
hole to-day, I found ſeveral inſects which 
were crept deep into the ground in order to 
paſs the winter. As ſoon as they came to 
the air, they moved their limbs a little, but 
had not ſtrength ſufficient for creeping, ex- 
cept the black ants, which 1 a little, 
though ſlowly. 

FoRMICA uigra, or hs 3 ant, were 
pretty numerous, and ſomewhat lively. 
f hey lay about ten inches below _ ſur- 
SCE. - 

Can ABUs latus. Some of theſe lay at the 
e depth with the ants. This is a very . 
common inſect in all North America. 

SCARABAUS ; cheſnut-coloured, with a 
hairy thorax ; the elytræ ſhorter than the 
abdomen, with ſeveral longitudinal lines, 
beſet with hair. It is ſomething ſimilar to 
the cock-chafjjer, but differs in many reſpects, 
T found it very abundant in the ground. 

3  GRYLLUS 


"ow „ Ferſ y, Raven 


/ GRYLLUS campeſtris, or-the feld-crickees': 
They lay ten inches deep; they were quite 
torpid, but as ſoon as they came into a warm 
place they revived and were quite lively. | 
In ſummer I have found theſe crickets in" 
great plenty in all parts of North America 
where J have been. They leaped about on 
the fields, and made a noiſe like that of our 
common houſe-crickets, ſa that it would 
be difficult to diſtinguiſh them by their 
chirping. They ſometimes make ſo great a; 
noiſe, that it cauſes pain in the ears, and 
even two people cannot : underſtand each 
other. In ſuch places where the rattle- 
ſnakes live, the field-crickets are very diſ- 
| agreeable, and in a manner dangerous, for 
their violent chirping prevents the warning, 
which that horrid ſnake gives with its rat- 
tle, from reaching the ear, and thus deprives | 
one of the means of avoiding it. I have 
already mentioned that they likewiſe winter 
ſometimes in chimnies *. Here they ly all 
winter in the ground, but at the een, 0 
of March, as the air was grown warm, they 
came out of their holes, and began their 
muſic, though at firſt it was but very faint. 
and rarely heard. When we were forced 
on our travels to ſleep i in uninhabited places, 
the crickets had got into the folds of our 
. *...,_ - clothes, 
F See Page 10, | 
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clothes, ſo that we were obliged, to ſtop an 
Hour | every morning in examining our. 
clothes, before we could get rid of them. 


Tus red ants f Formica rufa) 3 in 
Sueden make the great ant-hills, I likewiſe 
found to-day and the following day ; they 


were not in the ground, for when my ſer- 


vant Tung /iroem cut down old dry trees, he 


met with a number of them in the cracks of 


the tree. Theſe cracks were at the height 
of many yards in the tree, and the ants 
were crept ſo high; in order to find their 
winter habitation : As ſoon as they came 
into a warm mg they began to ſtr about 


| very britkly. 


February the. 14th. Tu E Sinks add 0 
Eugliſb gave the name of blue bird to a very - 


pretty little bird, which was of a fine blue 


colour. TLinnaus calls it Motacilla Salts. 


_ Eateſby has drawn it in his Natural hi/ory 
Carolina, vol. I. pl. 47, and deſcribed it 


by the name of Rubecula Americana cœrulta; 


apd Edwards has repreſented it in his Natu- 


bal hiftory of birds, plate and page 24. In 
my own journal I called it Motacillk cerulea 


nitida, pettore rufo, venere albo. In Cateſby's 


plate I muſt obſerve, that the colour of the 
breaft ought to be dirty red or ferruginous; 


the tibiz and feet black as jet ; the bill too 
movie be quite black ; the blue colour in 


general 
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We Jerſey, Rarcoon. „ 
general ought to be much deeper, more 
lively and ſhining ; no bird in Sweden has 
ſo ſhining and deep a blue colour as this: 
The jay has perhaps a plumage like it. The 
food of the blue bird is not merely inſects, 
he likewiſe feeds upon plants; therefore in 
winter, when no inſets are to be met with, 
they come to the farm-houſes in order to 
ſubſiſt on the ſeeds of hay, and other ſmall 

gan | | 333 
Rxp- bird is another ſpecies of ſmall bird, _ 
 Cateſby has likewiſe figured it l. Dr. Lin- 
næus calls it, Loxia Cardinalis. It belongs to 
that claſs of birds which are enemies to 
bees, lying in wait for them and eating 
them. I fed a cock for five months together 
in a cage; it eat both maize and buck- 
wheat, © I gave it nothing elſe. By its 
ſong it attracted others of its ſpecies to the 
court-yard, and after we had pat ſome. 
maize on the ground under the window 
where I had it, the others came there every 
day to get their food; it was then eaſy to 
catch them by means of traps. Some of 
them, eſpecially old ones, both cocks and 
hens, would die with grief on being put 
into cages, Thoſe.on the other hand which 
were grown tame, began to ſing exceedingly 


E 4 ____ ſweet: 
* See Cateſly's Natural hiftory, vol. I. pl, 38. Cocco 
| thrauſt ci rubr as © = e . 
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ſweet. Their note very nearly refeniblis 
that of our European nightingale, and on 
account of their agreeable ſong, they are ſent 
abundantly to Londen, in cages. They have 
ſuch ſtrength in their bill that when you 
Hold your hand to them they pinch it 6 
hard as to cauſe the blood to ifſue forth. 
In ſpring they fit warbling on the tops of 
the higheſt trees in the woods, in the morn- 
ing. But in cages they fit quite ſtill for 
an hour; the next hour they hop up and 
down, finging ; and ſo they go on alter- 
nately all day. 
February the 17th. Cx ANES / ks 
Canademſis were ſometimes ſeen flying in 
the day-time,. to the northward. They 
commonly ſtop here early in ſpring, for a 
ſhort time, but they do not make their neſts 
here, for they proceed on more to the 
north. Certain old Swedes told me, that 
in their younger years, as the country was 
not yet much cultivated, an incredible 
number of cranes were here every ſpring; 
but at preſent they are not ſo numerous. 
Several people who have ſettled here; eat 
their fleſh, when they can ſhoot them. 
They are faid to do no harm to whine or the 
WE. | 
5 the 1 Ts morning 5 


went 
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went down to Penn's Neck, and returned . _ 
in ie ng. 
Snow lay yet in ſeveral parts of the 
woods, efpecially where the trees ſtood very 
thick, and the ſun could not make its 
way : however it was not above four inches. 
deep. All along the roads was ice, eſpe- 
cially in the woods, and therefore it was 
very difficult to ride horſes, which were . 
not ſharp-ſhoed. The people who are ſet- 
tled here know little of fledges, but ride 
on horſeback to church in winter, though 
the ſnow is ſometimes near a foot deep. It 
lays ſeldom above a week before it melts, 
and then ſome freſh ſnow falls. 5 
A ſpecies of birds, called by the Swedes, - 
maize-thieves, do the greateſt miſchief in 
this country. They have given them that — 
name, becauſe they eat maize, both pub- | | 
licly and ſecretly, juſt after it is ſown and 1 
covered with the ground, and when it is | 


ripe. The Engliſb call them blackbirds. i 
There are two ſpecies of them, both de- | 
ſcribed and drawn by Cateſby u. Though 9 
they are very different in ſpecies, yet there il 
_ ® See Cateſby's nat hiſt. of Carolina, vol. 1, tab. 12. i 
The purple daw, and tab. 13. the red-winged ftarling : but as | 
both theſe drawings are in a very expenſive work, we have, | 5 i 
from ſpecimens lately brought over from America, made „ 
2 new drawing, which repreſents them both, and it is 5 1 
engraved here, tab. | F » 35 | : | 


the firſt ſort are more obvious, and often 


fares. The firſt fort, or the purple daws, 
bear, in many points, ſo great à likeneſs 


©. 


to. the dau, the ſtare, and the thraſh, 
that it is difficult to determine to which 


genus they are to be reckoned, but ſeem to, 
come neareſt to the ſtare; . for the bill i; 


exactly the fame with that of the thruſh, 


the trees, their ſong and ſhape, make it en- 
tirely a ſtare; at a diftance they look al- 
moſt. black, but cloſe by they have a very 


* 


blue or purple caſt, but. not. ſo much as. 


ſtare; the bill is conic, almoſt ſubulated, 
ſtrait, convex, naked at the baſe, black, 
with almoſt equal mandibles, the upper be- 
ing only a very little longer than the lower; 


the noſtrils are oblong, yet a little angu- 


luated, fo as to form almoſt ſquares; they 
aste placed obliquely at the baſe of the bill, 
dd have no hair; there is a little horny 
—— Knob, or a ſmall prominence. on the up- 
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* them; the tongue is ſharp and 
did at the point; the iris of the eyes is 
pale; the forchead, the crown, the nucha, 
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are of an obſcure blue and green ſhining. 


colour; the fides of the head under the 


eyes are obſcurely blue; all the back and 
coverts of the wings are purple; the up- 


per coverts of the tail are not of ſo conſpi- 
cuous a purple colour, but as it were 


blackened with ſoot; the nine primary 
quill-feathers are black; the other ſecun- 
dary ones are likewiſe black, but their out- 


ward margin is purple; the twelve tail 


their tips are round; thoſe. on the outſide 
are, the ſhorteſt, and the middle extremely 


long. When the tail is ſpread, it looks 


round towards the extremity. _ The throat 
is blueiſh green, and ſhining ; the breaſt 
is likewiſe black or ſhining green, accor- 

ding as you turn it to the light; the belly 
is blackiſh, and the vent feathers are ob- 
ſcurely purple- coloured; the parts of the 
breaſt and belly which are covered by the 


a * 


5 wings, are purple-coloured 3 the wings 5 


are black below, or rather footy; and 


the thighs have blackiſh feathers ; the 
legs /tibiz)}, and the toes are of a 
ſhining black. It has four toes, as 
moſt birds have. The claws are black, 
and that on the back toe is longer than 
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the 1 Dr. Linnæus calls this 17 05 Gra. 


2 Quiſcula. | 
A Few of theſe birds are Bid to winter 


in ſwamps,. which are quite overgrown 


with thick woods ; and they only appear in 


mild weather. But the greateſt number go 
to the ſouth at the approach of winter. To. 


day I faw them, for the firſt time this year. 
They flew in great flocks already. Their 
chief and moſt agreeable food is maize. 
They come in great ſwarms in ſpring, 


ſoon after the maize is put under ground, 


They ſcratch up the grains of maize, and 


eat them. As ſoon as the leaf comes out, 
they take hold of it with their bills, and 


pluck it up, - together with the corn or 
grain ; and thus they give a great deal of 
trouble to the country people, even ſo early 
in ſpring. : To leſſen their greedineſs of 
maize, ſome people dip the grains of that 
plant in a decoct of the root of the veratrum 
album, or white hellebore, (of which I ſhall 
ſpeak in the ſequel) and plant them after- . 
wards. When the maize-thief eats a grain 
or two, which are fo prepared, his head is 
diſordered, and he falls down : this fright- 


ens his companions, and they. dare not ven- 
ture to the place again. But they repay 


themſelves amply towards autumn, when 
the maize grows ripe; ſor at that time, 


they 
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they are continually feaſting. They aſſem- 
ble by thouſands in the maize- fields, and 
live at diſcretion. They are very bold; 
for when they are diſturbed, they only go 
and ſettle in another part of the field. In 
that manner, they always go from one end 
of the field to the other, and do not leave 
it till they are quite ſatisfied. They fly in 
incredible ſwarms in autumn; and it can 
hardly be conceived whence ſuch immenſe 
numbers of them ſhould come. When they 
riſe in the air they darken the ſky, and 
make it look quite black. They are then 


in ſuch great numbers, and fo cloſe toge- 


ther, that it is ſurpriſing how they find 
room to move their wings. I have known a 
perſon ſhoot a great number of them on one 
ſide of a maize- field, which was far from 
frightening the reſt; for they only juſt took 
flight, and dropped at about the diſtance of a 
muſket-ſhot in another part of the field, 
and always changed their place when their 
enemy approached. They tired the ſportſ- 
man, before he could drive them from off 
the maize, though he killed a great many of 


them at every ſhot. They likewiſe eat tze 


ſeeds of the aguatic tare-graſs ¶ Zizania aqua- 
tica) commonly late in autumn, after the 
maize is got in. I am told, they likewiſe 
eat buck-wheat, and oats, Some people 
: ſay, 
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ſay, that they even eat wheat, barley, and 

_ when preſſed by hunger; yet, fron 
the beſt information I could obtain, they 
have not been found to do any damage to 
theſe ſpecies of corn. In ſpring, they fit in 
eee on the trees, 3 the farms; and 
heir note is pretty agreeable. + As they are 
ſo 1 the * 
”-  _ mhabitants againſt them is carried ſo far, 
= that the laws of Penſylvania and New Jer- 
=  /ey have ſettled a premium of three-pence a 
| dozen for dead maize-thieves. . In New 
England, the people are ſtill greater enemies 
to them; for Dr. Franklin told me, in the 
ſpring of the year 1750, that, by means of 
the premiums which have been ſettled for 
killing them in New England, they have 
been ſo extirpated, that they are very rarely 
iſeen, and in a few places only. But as, in 
= the ſummer of the year 1749, an immenſe 
'Y quantity of worms appeared on the mea- 
dows, which devoured the grafs, and did 
11 great damage, the people have abated their 
| enmity againſt the maize-thieves; for they 

|  , thought they had obſerved, that thoſe birds 
= lived chiefly on theſe wotms before the 
maize is ripe, and conſequently extirpated 
them, or at leaſt prevented their ſpreading 
too much. They ſeem therefore to be en- 
—_ titled, as it were, to a reward for age Sis 
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of the worms (the maize-thieves) were ex- 
tirpated, the worms were more at liberty 
to multiply; and therefore they grew ſo 
numerous, that they did more miſchief now 


than the birds did before. In the ſummer 
1749, the worms left ſo little hay in New 


England, that the inhabitants were forced to 


get hay from Penſylvania, and even from 
O England. The maize-thieves have ene- 
| mics beſides the human ſpecies. A ſpecies 
of little hawks live upon them, 'and upon 
| other little birds. I ſaw ſome of theſe hawks 
driving up the maize-thieves, which were 
in the greateſt ſecurity, and catching them 
in the air. Nobody eats the fleſh of the pur- 
ple maize-thieves or daws (Gracula guiſcula J; - 
but that of the red-winged maize-thieves, 
or ſtares {Orrolus Phaniceus) is ſometimes 
eaten. Some old people have told me, that 
this part of America, formerly called New 
Sweden, ſtill contained as many maize 
thieves as it did formerly. The cauſe of 
this they derive from the maize, which is 
now fown in much greater quantity than 
formerly; and they think that the birds can 
get their food with more eaſe at preſent. _ 


The American whortleberry, or the Vac- 
cmum hiſpiduſum, is extremely abundant 


over: 
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over all North America, and grows in ſuch 
places where we commonly find our hor- 
tle-berries in Sweden. The American ones 
are bigger, but in moſt things ſo like the 


Swediſh ones, that many people would take 


them to be mere varieties. The Engl 
call them Cranberries, the Swedes Tranbar, 
and the French in Canada Atopa, which is 
a name they have borrowed from the Indi- 
ans. They are brought to market every 
Wedneſday and Saturday at Philadelphia, late 
in autumn. They are boiled and prepared 
in the ſame manner as we do our red whor- 
tle-berries, or Vaccinium vitis idæa; and 
they are made uſe of during winter, and part 


of ſummer, in tarts and other kinds of 


paſtry. But as they are very ſour, they re- 


quire a deal of ſugar; but that is not very 
dear, in a country where the ſugar-planta- 
tions are not far off. Quantities of theſe 
berries are ſent over, preſerved, to Europe, 
and to the Veſt Indies. to 

March the 2d. Mytilus anatinus, a kin 

of muſcle-ſhells, was found abundantly in 
little furrows, which croſſed the meadows. 
The ſhells were frequently covered on the 


outſide, with a thin cruſt of particles of 


iron, when the water in the furrows came 
from an iron mine. The Engl/bmen and 
„ Stoedes 


5 the fleſh. Some of the Edropeand eat 

ö them ſometimes. 

ö Tur ſnow till remained in 8 parts 
of the wood, where it was very ſhady, but 
de fields were quite free from it. The 
cows, horſes, ſheep, and hogs, went into 

, the woods, and ſought their food, which 
5 was as yet very trifling. 

| March the zd. THE Swedes call a {obs | 
. cies of little Pirds, Snefo gel, and the Eng- 
| ſb call it Snow-bird, This is Dr. Lin- 
t raus. Emberiza hyemalis. The reaſon © 
f why it is called ſnow-bird is becauſe it 
- never appears in ſummer, but only in win- 
7 ter, when the fields are covered with ſnow. 


In ſome winters they come in as great 


numbers as the maize-thieves, fly 


„the houſes and barns, into the gardens, 
and eat the corn, and the ſeeds of graſs, 

i WM which they find ſcattered on the hills,... 

1 CAT; 3 o'clock at night we obſerved a 


meteor, commonly called a Jnow: fire *. 
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Swedes: ſettled here ſeldom made. any. mio 


of theſe ſhells ; but the Indians who for- 
merly lived here broiled; them and ate 


have deſcribed this meteor in the memoirs 
of the Royal Soediſb Academy of Sciences, 
ſee the volume: for the year 17 $2, page 
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WII P Pigeons, Columba ne 72 , 
flew in the woods, in numbers rl) 
conception, and T was aſlured that they 
were more plentiful than they had been 
for ſeveral years paſt. They came this 
week, and continued here for about a 
fortnight, after which they all diſappeared, 
or advanced further into the conntry, from 
whence they came. I ſhall ſpeak of them 
more particularly in another place. 

March the 7th. SEvERAL people told, 
me, that it _ a certain ſign of bad wea- 
ther here when a thunder-ſtorm aroſe in the 
ſouth or ſouth weſt, if it ſpread to the eaſt 
and afterwards to the north : but that on 
the contrary, when it did not ſpread at all, 
or when it ſpread both eaſt and weſt, 
though it ſhould riſe in ſouth or ſouth weſt, 
yet it would prognoſticate fair weather. To- 

day it was heard in ſouth weſt, but it did 
not ſpread at all. See the meteorologiral 
obſervations, at the end of this volume A 
TiLL now the froſt had continued in he 
ound, ſo that if any one had a mind ©» 
dig a hole he was forced to cut it through” 


with a pick-ax. However it had not pe- 
| _ netrated 


6 Of this Pigs on of Paſſage we have given \heje « plate, 
tab. ii. taken from a parcel of birds, lately brought from 
America, of which we were favoured wat 2 a 7 
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hetrated above four inches deep. But to- 


day it was quite gone out. This made the 


foil ſo ſoft, that on riding, even in the 


woods, the horſe ſtink in very deep. 


I often enquired among the old 1 


men and Swedes, whether they had found 
that any trees were killed in very ſevere 


winters, or had received much | hurt, I 


was anſwered, that young hiccory tices 
are commonly killed in very cold weather 
and the young black oaks likewiſe ſuffer in 
the ſame manner. Nay ſometimes black 


oaks, five inches in diameter, were killed 


by the froſt in a ſevere winter, atid ſome- 
times, though very ſeldom, a ſingle mul- 
berry-tree was killed. Peach-trees very 
frequently die in a cold winter, and often 
all the peach-trees in a whole diſtrict are 


killed by a ſevere froſt. It has been found 


repeatedly, with regard to theſe trees, that 


they can ſtand the froſt much better on 
hills, than in vallies; inſomuch, that when 


the trees in a valley were killed by froſt, 
thoſe on a hill were not hurt at all. They 
aſſured me that they had never : obſerved 


that the black - walnut-tree, the faſſafrasy. 
and other trees, had been hurt in winter. 


In regard to a froſt in ſpring, they had ob- 
ſerved at different times, that a*cold night 
or two happened often after the trees were 
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- furniſhed with pretty large leaves, and that 
by this moſt of the leaves were killed. 
But the leaves thus killed have always been 
ſupplied by freſh ones. It is remarkable 
that in ſuch cold nights the froſt acts 
— chiefly upon the more delicate trees, and 
in ſucha manner, that all the leaves, to the 
height of ſeven and even of ten feet from 
the ground, were killed by the froſt, and 
: all the top remained unhurt. Several old 
Sweats and Engliſbmen aſſured me they had 
- made this obſervation, . and the attentive. 
engineer, Mr. Leis Evans, has ſhewn it 
me among his notes. Such a cold night 
- happened here, in the year 1746, in the 
night between the 14th and 15th of June, 
new ſtyle, attended with the ſame effect, 
as appears from Mr. Evans's obſervations. 
The trees which were then in bloſſom, had 
loſt both their leaves and their flowers in 
theſe parts which were neareſt the ground; 
ſometime after they got freſh leaves, but 
no new flowers. Further it is obſervable, 
that the cold nights which happen in 
ſpring and ſummer never do any hurt to 
high grounds, damaging only the low and 
moiſt ones. They are likewiſe very per- 
- ceptible in ſuch places where limeſtone is 
to be met with, and though all the other 
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cold nights i in a ſummer, yet thoſe. vie 
limeſtone lies have commonly one or two 
every ſummer. Frequently the places where 
the limeſtone lies are ſituated on a high 
ground; but they ſuffer notwithſtanding 

their Re whilſt a little way off in a 
lower ground, where no limeſtone is to be 
found, the effects of the cold nights are not 
felt. Mr. Evans was the firſt who made 
this obſervarion, and 1 have had occaſion at 
different times to ſee the truth of it, on my 
travels, as I ſhall mention in the ſequel, 
The young hiccory-trees have their leaves. 
killed ſooner than other trees, in ſuch a 
cold night, and the young oaks next; this 
has been obſerved by other people, and 
I have. found it to be true, in the * 
1749 e 70.; 

March the 11th. Or the genus of 
72 od. peckers, we find hers all thoſe, which 
Cateſby in his firſt volume of the Natural 
Hiſtory of Carolina, has drawn and de- 
Cribed. IJ ſhall only enumerate them, and 
add one or two of their qualities; but their 
deſcription. at large I defer for another oc- 
caſion. | 

Picus principali 45 5 King of the W 20d- 
peckers, is found here, though very ſel- 
lem and only at a certain ſeaſon, 7 


5 3 Picus 


86 March 1749. 
Picus pileatus, the creſted Wood-pecker ; 


this I have already mentioned. 
Picus auratus, the gold-winged Wood- 
ecker : This ſpecies is plentiful here, and 
the Swedes call it Hittock, and Prut ; 
both theſe names have a relation to its 
note; it is almoſt continually on the 
ground, and is not obſerved to pick in the 
trees; it lives chiefly on inſects, but ſome- 
times becomes the prey of hawks; it is 
commonly very fat, and its fleſh is very 
palatable. As it ſtays all the year, and 
 Eannot eaſily get inſets in winter, it muſt 
doubtleſs eat ſome kinds of graſs or plants 
in the fields. Its form, and ſome of its 
qualities, make it reſemble a cuckow. 
Picus Carolinus, the Carolina Wood-pec- 
ter. It lives here likewiſe, and the colour of 
its head is of a deeper and more ſhining 
red than Catze/ſby has repreſented it, vol. i. 
P. 19. t. 19. „„ 
Picus villoſus, the ſpotted, hairy, middle -fized 
Wood-pecker is abundant here; it deſtroys 
the apple-trees by pecking holes into them. 
Picus erythrocephalus, the red-headed Woud- 
pecker. This bird was frequent in the 
country, and the Swedes called it merely 
Hackſpick, or Wood pecker. They give the 
fame name to all the birds which 1 
nay enumerate, the gold-winged wood- 
pecker excepted, This ſpecies is de uc- 
| | | _ tive 
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tive to maĩze- fields and orchards, for it 


pecks through the ears of maize, and eats 


apples. In ſome years they are very nu- 
merous, eſpecially where ſweet apples 
grow, which they eat ſo far, that nothing 


but the mere peels remain. Some years 


ago there. was a premium of two pence 


per head, paid from the public funds, in 


order to extirpate this pernicious bird, but 
this law has been repealed. They are like- 
wiſe very fond of acorns, At the approach 
of winter they travel to the ſouthward. 


But when they ſtay in numbers in the 
woods, at the beginning of winter, the 


people look upon it as a ſign of a pretty 


mild winter. | 
Picus varius, the lefſer, ſpotted, yellows 


bellied Wood-pecker. Theſe birds are much 


more numerous than many people wiſhed ; 
for this, as well as the preceding and ſuc- 
ceeding ſpecies, are very hurtful to apple- 
trees. | | 
Picus pubeſcens, or the leaſt ſpotted Wood- 
bpecter. This ſpecies abounds here. Of 
all the wood-peckers it is the moſt dan- 


gerous to orchards, becauſe it is the moſt 


daring. As ſoon as it has-pecked a hole 
into the tree, it makes another cloſe to 
the firſt, in a horizontal direction, pro- 
cceding till it has pecked a circle of holes 

| J: 
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round the tree. Therefore the apple-trees in 
the orchards here have ſeveral rings round 
their ſtems, which lie very cloſe above each 
other, frequently only an inch diſtant from 
each other, Sometimes theſe wood-pec. 
kers peck the holes ſo cloſe, that the tree 
dries up, This bird, as Catefby remarks, 
is ſo like the leſſer ſpotted wood-pecker, 
In regard to its colour and other qualities, 
that they would be taken for the fame bird, 
were not the former (the Picus pubeſcens) 
a great deal leſs, They agree in the bad 
quality, which they both poſſeſs, of peck- 
ing holes into the apple-trees. _. 
' Rana ocellata are a kind of frogs here, 
which the Swedes call, Sill-hoppetaſſer, 1. e. 
Herring- hoppers, and which now began to 
quack in the evening, and at night, in 
ſwamps, pools, and ponds. The name 
which the Swedes give them is derived from 
their beginning to make their noiſe in ſpring, 
at the ſame time when the people here go 
catching what are called herrings, which 
however differ greatly from the true Euro- 
bean herrings. Theſe frogs have a pecu- 
| har note, which is not like that of our Eu- 
ropean frogs, but rather correſponds with 
the chirping of ſome large birds, and can 
nearly be expreſſed by picet. With this 
noiſe they continued throughout a great 
„ ; 85 part 
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part of ſpring; - beging their noiſe FS 
after ſun -ſetting; and finiſhing/it juſt before 
ſun-riſing. The ſound was ſharp, but yet 
ſo loud that it could be be at a great 
diſtance. - When they expected rain they 
eried much worſe: than commonly, and be- 
gan in the middle of the day, or when it 
ew cloudy, and the rain came uſually fix. 
ours after. As it ſnowed on the 16th of 
the next month, atd blew very violently all 
day, there was not the leaſt ſign of ham 
at night, and during the whole time Tas | 
it was cold, and whilſt the ſnow lay on 
the fields, the froſt had fo ſilenced Kh | 
that we could not hear one; but as ſoon 
as the mild weather returned, they began 
their noiſe again. They were very timo- 
rous, and it was difficult to catch them ; 
for as ſoon as a perſon approached the 
place where they lived, they are quite 
filent, and none of them appeared. It 
ſeems that they hide themſelves entirely 
under water, except the tip of the ſnout, 
when they cry. For when I ſtepped to 
the pond where they were in, I could not 
obſerve a ſingle one hopping into the wa- 
ter. I could not ſee any of them before I 
had emptied a whole pool, where they 
lodged in. Their colour is a dirty green, 


FOE: with ſpots 12 brown. When 5 
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ſpirits of wine, they die wi 
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5 . are touched they ks a noiſe and 
moan; they then ſometimes aſſume a form, 
as if they had blown up the hind part of 
the gh fo that it makes a high eleva- 
tion; and then they do not ſtir, though 


touched. When they are put alive into 

thin a minute, 
March the 1ath. TRE bird which the 
Engliſh and Swedes in this country call 
Robin-red -breaft*, is found here all the year 
round. Itis a very different bird from 110 


which in England bears the ſame name. 


It is Linnæuss Turdus migratorius. It ſings 


very melodiouſly, is not very ſhy, but hops 


on the ground, quite cloſe to the houſes. 
Tur Hazels {Corylus avellana) were 
now opening their bloſſoms. They ſuc- 
ceeded beſt in a rich mould, and- the 
Swedes reckoned it a ſign of a good foil 
where they found them growing. 
March the 13th, Tür alder 7 2 


Alnus) was juſt plofſomin g. 


Tn, Dracontium foetidum grew lent 
fully in the 3 began to 3 
Among the ſtinking plants, this is the moſt 
feetid; its nauſeous ſcent was fo ſtrong, 
that 1 could e cXAMBNS: the hl 
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7 * of this bind. we have gives a cows; in 1 3. hone 

Likewiſe the Mecking-bijrd is repreſented ; both drawn after 

- ſpecimens lately brought from America, and 8 bas 
yere favourcd with. F. 
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and when I ſmelled a little too long at it, 
my head ached. The Swedes call it Byorn- 
blad (bear's-leaf ) or Byorn-retter (bears. 
| root.) The Engliſb call it Polecat-root, be- 
cauſe its effluvia are as nauſeous and fetid, 

as thoſe of the polecat, which I have men- 
Doed before, The flowers are purple-co- 
loured ; when they are in full flower, the 


leaves begin to come out of the ground; in 
ſummer the cattle do not touch it. Dr. 


Colden told me, that he had employed the 
root in all caſes where the root of the arum 
is made uſe of, eſpecially againſt the ſcurvy, - 
&c. The Swediſh name it got, becauſe the 
bears, when they leave their winter habita- 
tions, are fond of jt in ſpring : It is a com- 
mon plant in all North America. 
True Draba verna was abundant kan” 
and now appeared in flower. | 
Tun Veratrum album was very common 
in the marſhes, and in low places over all 
North America. The Swedes here call it 
Dack, Dachor or Dackretter, that is pups. 
pet-root, becauſe the children make puppets 
of its ſtalks and leaves. The Engliſb call 
it Irch-reed or Ellebore. It is a poiſonous = 
plant, and therefore the cattle never touch 
it ; however it ſometimes. happens that the 
cattle are deceived in the beginning of 
ſpring, when the paſtures are bare, and eat 


of the fine broad green leaves of this plant, 


which 
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wi ich come wo very. I ; dur ſuch a meal 


Us 8 frequently proves fatal to them. Sheep and 


geeſe have likewiſe often been killed with 
it. By means of its root, the maize is pre- 
A ſeryed from the greedineſs of voracious birds, 
in the following manner: The roots are 
boiled in water, into which the maize is 
Put as ſoon as the water is quite cool; the 


mige muſt ly all night in it, and is then 
pPlanted as uſual. When the maize-thieves, 
© crows, or other birds, pick up or pluck out 


the grains of maize, their heads grow deliri- 


= 2 ous, and they fall, which fo frightens the 


reſt that they never venture on the field 


. again ; when thoſe which have taſted the 


grains recover, they leave the field, and are 
no more tempted to viſit it again. By thus 
preparing maize, one muſt be very careful 
that no other creatures touch it ; for when 
ducks or fowls eat a grain or two of the 
maize which is thus ſteeped, they become 
very ſick; but if they ſwallow a conſidera- 
ble quantity they die. When the root is 
thrown away. raw, no animal eats it ; but 
when it is put out boiled, its ſweet taſte 
tempts the beaſts to eat it. Dogs have been 
ſeen to eat a little of it, and have been very 
ſick after it; however they have recovered 
aſter a vomit, for when animals cannot 
free' themſelves of it by this means, they 


often die. Some people boil the root, and 
7 | wath 
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ith the ſcorbutic parts with the 93 Or 
5 This is Gia d to cauſe ſome pain, 
and even a plentiful diſcharge of urine, but 
it re-eſtabliſhes the e W hen the 
children here are plagued with vermin,” tile 
women boil this root, put the comb into 
the decoction, and comb the head with. it, Z 
and this kills them moſt effectuall 7j 
March the 17th. Ar the firſt artival of „ 

"the Swedes in this country, and long after 
that time, it was filled with Indians. Butt. 
as the Europeans proceeded to cultivate th 
land, the Indians ſold their land; and went 
further into the country. But in reality „ 
few of the Indians really left the country „ 
in this manner; moſt of them ended theit 
days before, either by wars among them 
ſelves, or by the ſmall-pox, à diſeaſe which 
the Indians were unacquainted with before 
their commerce with the Europeans, and 
which ſince that time has killed incredible 
numbers of them. For though they en 
heal wounds and other external hurts, yet 
they know not how to proceed with fevers, 
or in general with internal diſeaſes. One 
can imagine, how ill they would ſucceed 
with the cure of the ſmall-pox, when as 
ſoon as the puſtules appeared, they. leaped 1 
naked into the cold water of the rivers ©! 


lakes, or fountains, and either dived %%% 
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head into it, or poured it over their body i 
great abundance, in order to cool the heat of 
the fever. In the fame manner they carry 
their children, when they have the ſmall. 
pox, into the water and duck them *, But 
-brandy has killed moſt of the Indians. This 
liquor was hkewiſe entirely unknown to 
them, before the Europeans came hither 
but after they had taſted it, they could ne- 
ver get enough of it. A man can hardly 
have a greater deſire of a thing, than the 
Indians have of brandy. I have heard them 
ſay, that to die by drinking brandy, was a 
ro © deſirable 
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_ **Profeſlor Kalm wrote this, when the truly laudable 
method of treating the ſmall-pox with a cold regimen, 
was not yet adopted ; and he thought therefore, the wa 
. in which the 4mericans treated this diſeaſe, was the cauſe 
of its being ſo deleterions, But when the Khalnucks, in the 
 Rufirn dominions, get the ſmall-pox, it has been obſerved, 
that very few eſcape, Of this I believe no other reaſon 
can be alledged, than that the ſmall-pox is always danger- 
- ous, either when the open pores of the human ſkin are too 
numerous, which is cauſed by opening them in a warm 
Water bath; or when they are too much cloſed, which is 
the caſe with all the nations, that are dirty and greaſy. 
All the American Indians rub their body with oils, the Mal. 
_ mucks never waſh themſelves, and rub their bodies and their 
fur coats with greaſe; the Hottentots are 1 believe known 
to be patterns of filthineſs, their bodies being richly 
anointed with their ornamental greaſy ſheep guts; this 
muts up all the pores; hinders perſpiration entirely, and 
makes the ſmall-pox always lethal among theſe nations; 
to which we may yet add the too frequent uſe of ſpirituous 
inflammatory liquors, ſince their acquaintance with the 
Europeans. F. | 
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deſirable and an honourable death; and in- 
deed tis no very uncommon thing to kill 
themſelves by drinking this liquor to exceſs. 
Tux food of theſe Indians was very dif- 
ferent from that of the inhabitants of the 
other parts of the world. Wheat, rye, bar- 
ley, oats, and rice-groats, were quite un- 
known in America. In the ſame manner it 

is with regard to the fruits and herbe 
which are eaten in the old countries. The 
maize, ſome kinds of beans, and melons, 
m made almoſt the whole of the Indian agri- 
a culture and gardening; and dogs were the 

e only domeſtic animals in North America. 

But as their agriculture and their gardening 

0 were very trifling, and they could hardly 

5 live two months in a year upon their pro- 

e duce, they were forced to apply to hunting 

C 

| 


and fiſhing, which at that time, and even 
at preſent, are their chief ſubſiſtence, and 
to ſeek ſome of the wild plants and trees 
here. Some of the old Swedes were yet 
alive, who in their younger years had an 
intercourſe with the Indians, and had feen 1 
the minutiæ of their economy. I Was | 
therefore deſirous of knowing which of tze 
ſpontaneous herbs they made uſe of for _ 
500 at that time; and all the old men 
agreed that the following plants were wat 
they chiefly conſumed: Uf 
„„ 5 Hop Nies 
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-z:Hoeniss or Hapniſs was the Indian name 
15 a wild plant, which they ate at that 
time. The Swedes {till call it by that name, 
and it grows in the meadows in a good foi], 
The roots reſemble potatoes, and were 
boiled by the Indians, who eat them inſtead 
of BY Some of the Swedes at that time 
likewiſe ate this root for want of bread. 
Some of the Eugliſb ſtill eat them inſtead of 
otatoes. Mr. Bartram told me, that the 
Indians who live farther in the country do 
not only eat theſe roots, which are equal in 
goodneſs to potatoes, but likewiſe take the 
peaſe which ly in the pods of this plant, 
and prepare them like common peaſe. Dr.“ 
Linneus calls the plant-Glycine Apios. 
_ . »Katniss is another. Indian name. of a 
: nt, the root of which they were likewiſe 
accuſtomed to cat, when they lived here. 
The Stoedes ſtill preſerve this name. It 
grows in low, muddy and very wet ground. 
The root is oblong, commonly an inch and 
an half long, and one inch and a quarter 
broad in the middle; but ſome of the roots 
have been as big as a man's fiſts. The In- 
Alan either boiled. this root or roaſted it in 
hot aſhes. Some of the. Swedes like wiſe 
eat them with much appetite, at the time 
when the Indians were fo near the coaſt; 
bat at 5 none of them make any uſe 
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of the roots. A man of ninety-one years 
of age, called Nils Guftafion, told me, that 
he had often eaten theſe roots when he was 
a boy, and that he liked them very well at 
that time. He added that the Hidians, 
eſpecially their women, travelled to the 
iſlands, dug out the roots, and brought 
them home; and whilſt they had them, 
they deſired no other food. They ſaid that 
the hogs, which are amazingly greedy of 
them, have made them very ſcarce. The 
cattle are very fond of its leaves. I after- 
wards got ſome of theſe roots roaſted, and 
in my opinion they taſted well, though they 
were rather dry: The taſte was nearly the 
ſame with that of the potatoes. When the 
Indians come down to the coaſt and ſee the 
turneps of the Europeans, they hkewile 
give them the name of #atn/5. Their kat- 
niſs is an atrow- head or Sagittarin, and is 
only 4 variety of the Swediſb arrow- head or 
Sagittaria ſagittiſolia, for the plant above 
the ground .is entirely the ſame, but the 
root under ground is much greater in the 
American than in the European, Mr. O. 
beck in his voyage to China, vol. i. p. 334. 
of the Engliſh edition, mentions, that the 
Chineſe plant a Sagittaria, and eat its roots. 
This ſeems undoubtedly to be a variety of 
this 4dtn;/3. Further in the north of this 
You, II, CG | 


of urs ig. 


part of America, I met with the other ſpe · 
cies of Sagittaria which we have in Sweden. 
TAw-Ho and Tau-him was the Indian name 
of another plant, the root of which they eat. 
Some of them likewiſe call it Tuctab; but 
moſt of the Swedes ſtill knew it by the 
name of Taw-ho. It grows in moiſt ground 
and ſwamps. Hogs are very greedy of the 
roots, and grow very fat by feeding on them, 
Therefore, they often viſit the places where 
theſe roots grow ; and they are frequently 
ſeen rooting up the mud, and falling with 
their whole body into the water, ſo that 
only a little of the back part was ont of the 
water. It is therefore very plain, that theſe 
roots muſt have been extirpated in places 
which are frequented by hogs. The roats 
often grow to the thickneſs of a 'man's 
thigh. When they are freſh, they have a 
pungent taſte, and are reckoned a poiton in 
that freſh ſtate. Nor did the Indians ever 
venture to eat them raw, but prepared them 
in the following manner: They gathered a | 
<1 heap of theſe roots, dug a great long 
ole, ſometimes two or three fathoms and 
upwards in length, into which they put the 
roots, and covered them with the earth that 
had been taken out of the hole; they made 
a great fire above it, which burnt till they 
thought proper to remove it; and then 
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they dug up the roots, and conſumed 
them with great avidity. Theſe roots, 


hen prepared in this manner, I am told, 


taſte like potatoes. The Indians never dry 
and preſerve them ; but always take them 
freſh out of the marſhes, when they want 


them. This Taw-/ho is the Arum Virgini- 
cum, or Virginian Wake- robin. It is re- 
markable, that the Arums, with the plants 


next akin to them, are eaten by men in 
different parts of the world, though their 
roots, when raw, have a fiery pungent taſte, 
and are almoſt poiſonous in that ſtate. 
How can men have learnt, that plants ' ſo 
extremely oppoſite to our nature were eata - 
ble; and that their poiſon, which burns on 
the tongue, can be conquered by fire, Thus 
the root of the Calla paluſtris, which grows 
in the north of Europe, is ſometimes uſed 
inſtead of bread on an exigency. The 


North American Indians conſume this ſpecies 


of Arum. Thoſe of South America, and of 
the Veſt Indies, eat other ſpecies of Arums. 
The Hortentots, at the Cape of Good Hope, 


in Africa, prepare bread from a ſpecies 
of Arum or Wake-robin, which is as 
burning and poiſonous as the other ſpe- 


cies of this plant. In the fame manner, 


they employ the roots of ſome kinds of 


Arum as a food, in Egypt and fa. Pro- 
8 „ bably, 
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bably, that ſevere but ſometimes uſeful 
miſtteſs, neceſſity, has firſt taught men to 
find out a food, which the firſt taſte would 

have rejected as uſeleſs. This Taw-ho ſeems 
to be the ſame with what the Indians in 
Carolina call T; uckahoo ; ; and of which ſee 
Vol. I. p. 287. 

TAw-KEE is another plant, ſo called by 


1 t e Indians, who eat it. Some of them call 


it Tau-Eim, and others Tackvim. The 
Swedes call it always by the name of Tau- 
Fee, The plant grows in marſhes, near 
moiſt and low grounds, and is very plenti- 
ful in North America. The cattle, hogs and 
ſtags, arc very fond of the leaves in ſpring ; 
for they are ſome of the earlieſt, The 
leaves are broad, like thoſe of the Convalla- 
ria, or Lilly of the Valley, green on the 
upper fide, and covered with very minute 
hair, ſo that they looked like a fine velvet. 
The Indians kk: the ſeeds, and keep them 
for eating. They cannot be eaten freſh or 
raw, but muſt be dried. The Hadians were 
forced to boil them repeatedly in water, be- 
fore they were fit for uſe; and then they 
ate them like peaſe. When the Swedes 
gave them butter or milk, they boiled or 
broiled the ſeeds in it. Sometimes they em- 
ploy theſe ſeeds inſtead of bread; and they 


taſte like peaſe. Some of the Swedes like- 
wile 
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wiſe ate them; and the old men among 
them told me, they liked this food better 
than any of the other plants which the In- 
dians formerly made uſe of. This Taw-kee 
was the Orontium aquaticum. 
BILBERRIES were likewiſe a very com- 
mon diſh among the Indians. They are 
called Huckleberries by the Engliſb here, and 
belong to ſeveral ſpecies of Vaccinium, which 
are all of them different from our - Swediſh 
Bilberry-buſh, though their berries, in re- 
gard to colour, ſhape, and taſte, are ſo ſimi- 


lar to the Swed!/h bilberry, that they are 


diſtinguiſhed from each other with diffi- 
culty. 'The American ones grow on ſhrubs, 
which are from two to four feet high ; and 
there are ſome ſpecies which are above ſeven 
feet in height. The Indians formerly pluck- 
ed them in abundance every year, dried 
them either in the ſun-ſhine or by the fire- 
fide, and afterwards prepared them for eat- 
ing, in different manners. Theſe huckle- 
berries are {till a dainty diſh among the In-- 
dans. On my travels through the country 
of the Irogueſe, they offered me, whenever 
they deſigned to treat me well, freſh maize- 
bread, baked in an oblong ſhape, mixed with 
dried Huckleberries, which lay as cloſe in it 
as the raiſins in a plumb-pudding. I ſhall 
„ write 
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write more at large about it in the ſequel. 
The Europeans are likewiſe uſed to collect a 
quantity of theſe berries, to dry them in 
ovens, to bake them in tarts, and to em- 
loy them in ſeveral other ways. Some 
preſerve them with treacle. They are like- 
wiſe eaten raw, either quite alone or with 
freſh milk. „ 1 
I HALL, on the 27th of March, find oc- 
caſion to mention another diſh, which the 
Indians ate formerly, and ſtill eat, on formal 
ceremonies. N „ 
March the 18th. ALMosr during the 
whole of this ſpring, the weather and the 
winds were always calm in the morning at 
fun- riſing. At eight o'clock the wind be- 
gan to blow pretty hard, and continued ſo 
all day, till ſun- ſetting; when it ceaſed, and 
all the night was calm. This was the re- 
gular eourſe of the weather; but ſometimes 
the winds raged, without intermiſſion, for 
two or three days together. At noon it 
was commonly moſt violent. But in the 
ordinary way, the wind decreaſed and in- 
creafed as follows: At fix in the morning, 
a calm; at ſeven, a very gentle weſtern | 
breeze, which grew ſtronger at eight; at 
eleven it was much ſtronger ; but at four in 
the afternoon, it is no ſtronger thap it was 
C | at 
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at eight o'clock in the morning; and thus 
it goes on decreaſing till it is quite a calm, 
juſt before ſun-ſet. - The winds this ſpring 
blew generally weſt, as appears from the on- 
ſervations at the end of this volume. 
I was told, that it was a very certain 
prognoſtic of bad weather, that when you 
ſee clouds in the horizon in the ſouth-weſt, 
about ſun-ſetting, and when thoſe clouds 
ſink below the horizon, in an hour's time, it 
will rain the next day, though all the fore- 
noon be fair and clear. But if ſome clouds 
be ſeen in the ſouth-weſt, in the horizon, 
at ſun-ſet, and they riſe ſome time after. 
you may expect fair weather the next day. 
March the 20th. Ax old Swede prog- 
noſticated a change in the weather, becauſe 
it was calm to-day; for when there has 
been wind for ſome days together, and a 
calm follows, they fay, rain or ſnow, or ſome 
other change in the weather, will happen. I 
was likewiſe told, that ſome people here were 
of that falſe opinion, that the weather com- 
monly alters on Friday; ſo that, in caſe it 
had rained or blown hard all the week, and 
| a change was to happen, it would common- 
ly fall on Friday. How far the former 
prognoſtic has been true, appears from my 
own obſervations of the weather, to which I 


refer. 8 
„„ March 
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March the 21ſt. The red maple ( Acer 
rubrum) and the American elm {Ulmus A. 
mericana) began to flower at preſent ; and 
ſome of the latter kind were already in full 


bloſſom. 
March the 24th. I WALKED pretty 90 
to-day, in order to ſee whether I could find 
any plants in flower. But the cloudy wea- 
ther, and the great rains which had lately 
fallen, had allowed little or nothing to grow 
up. The leaves now began to grow pretty 
green. The plants which I have juſt before 
mentioned, were now in full bloſſom. _ 
Tu noble Liverwort, or Anemone hepa- 
{ca, was now every where in flower. It was 
abundant ; - and the Swedes called it Bla- 
blomſter, or Blue- flower. They did not 
know any uſe of it. „„ 
Nu AR all the corn- fields on which I. 
walked to- day, I did not ſee a fingle ditch, 
though many of them wanted it. But the 
people generally followed the Engl/h way 
of making no ditches along the fields, with- 
out conſidering whether the corn- fields want- 
ed them or not. The conſequence was, that 
the late rain had in many places waſhed away 
great pieces of the grounds, ſown with wheat 
and rye. There were no ridges left between 
the fields, except a very narrow one near 


the fence, which was entirely over-grown 
1 WIN 
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with the Sumach, or Rhus glabra, and 
with black-berry buſhes, ſo that there the 
cattle could find very little or no food. 
The corn fields were broad-caft, or divided 
into pieces, which were near ſeventeen 
feet broad, and ſeparated from each other 
only by means of furrows. Theſe pieces 
were uniform, and not elevated in the mid- 
dle. * 
MELoE majalis, a ſpecies of oil- beetle, 
crept about on the hills. | 
' PariLio Antiopa, or willow butterfly, 
flew in the woods to-day, and was the 
firſt butterfly which I ſaw this year. 
PAPILIO Euphraſyne, or the April but- 
terfly, was one of the ſcarce ſpecies. The 
other American inſet, which I deſcribed 
this day and the following days, I ſhall 
mention on ſome other occafion. In the 
ſequel I ſhall only mention thoſe which 
were remarkable for ſome peculiar qualities. 
Tux hay-ſtacks were commonly made 
here after the Swediſh manner, that is, in 
the ſhape of a thick and ſhort cone, with- 
out any cover over it. When the people 
wanted any hay, they cut ſome of it looſe, 
by a peculiar ſort of a knife. However, 
many people, eſpecially in the environs of 
Philadelphia, had hay-ſtacks with roofs 


which could be moyed up and down. 
Near 
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Near the ſurface of the ground were ſome 
poles laid, on which the hay was put, 
that the air may paſs freely through it. ] 
have mentioned before, that the cattle haye 
no ſtables in winter or ſummer, but muſt 
go in the open air, during the whole year, 
However, in Philadelphia, and in a few 
other places, I have ſeen that thoſe people 
who made uſe of the latter kind of hay- 
ſtacks, viz. that with moveable roofs, com- 
monly had built them ſo, that the hay was 
put a fathom or two above the ground, on 
a floor of boards, under which the cattle 
could ſtand in winter, when the weather 
was very bad. Under this floor of boards 
were [partitions of boards on all the ſides, 
which however ſtood far enough from each 
other, to afford the air a free paſſage. 
March the 27th. In the morning 1 
went in order to ſpeak with the old Suede, 
Nils Guſtafson, who was ninety-one years 
of age. I intended to get an account of 
the former ſtate of New Sweden. The 
country which I now paſſed through was 
the fame with that which I had found in 
thoſe parts of North America I had hitherto 
feen. It was diverſified with a variety of 
little hills and vallies: the former con- 
fiſted of a very pale brick-coloured earth, 
compoſed, for the greateſt part, of. a fine 
| „„ ſand, 
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ſand, mixed with ſome mould. I aw no 
mountains, and no ſtones, except ſome lit- 
tle ſtones, not above the ſize of a pigeon's 
or hen's egg, lying on the hills, and com- 
monly conſiſting of white quartz, which 
was generally ſmooth and poliſhed on the 
outſide. At the bottom, along the vallies, 
ran ſometimes rivulets of cryſtalline water, 
the bottom of which was covered with ſuch 
white pebbles as I have juſt deſcribed. 
Now and then I met with a ſwamp in the 
vallies. Sometimes there appeared, though 
at conſiderable diſtances from each other, 
ſome farms, frequently ſurrounded on all 
fides by corn- fields. Almoſt on every corn- 
field there yet remained the ſtumps of 
trees, which had been cut down; a proof 
that this country has not been long culti- 
vated, being overgrown with trees forty or 
fifty years ago. The farms did not ly to- 
gether in villages, or ſo that ſeveral of them 
were near each other, in one place; but 
they were all ſeparated from one another. 
Each countryman lived by himſelf, had 
his own ground about his houſe, ſeparated 
from the property of his neighbour. The 
greateſt part of the land, between theſe 
farms ſo diſtant from each other, was 
over-grown with woods, conſiſting of tall 
trees. However, there was a fine ſpace 
| Oy 
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between the trees, ſo that one could ride 
on horſeback without inconvenience in the 
woods, and even with a cart in moſt 
places; and the ground was very plain and 
uniform at the ſame time. Here and there 
appeared ſome fallen trees, thrown down 
by the wind ; ſome were torn up by the 
roots ; others broken quite acroſs the ſtem. 
In ſome parts of the country the trees were 
thick and tall, but in others I found large 
tracts covered with young trees, only 
twenty, thirty, or forty years old : theſe 
tracts, I am told, the Indians formerly had 
their little plantations in. I did not yet fee 
any marks of the leaves coming out, and [ 
did not meet with a flower in the woods : 
for the cold winds, which had blown for ſe- 
veral days together ſucceſſively, had hin- 
dered this. The woods confiſted chiefly of 
ſeveral ſpecies of oak, and of hiccory. 
The ſwamps were filled with red maple, 
which was all now in flower, and made theſe 
places look quite red at a diſtance. 

THe old Swede, whom I came to viſit, 
ſeemed to be ſti} pretty hearty and freſh, 
and could walk by the help of a ſtick; 
but he complained of having felt in theſe 
latter years, ſome pains in his back, and 
limbs, and that he could keep his feet 
warm in winter only by ſitting near the fire. 


He 
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He faid he could very well remember the 
ſtate of this country, at the time when the 
Dutch poſſeſſed it, and in what circum-. 
ſtances it was in before the arrival of the 
Engl ;/þ. He added, that he had brought 
a great deal of timber to Philade/phia, at 
the time that it was built. He ſtill re- 
membered to have ſeen a great foreſt on 
the ſpot where ' Philadelphia now ſtands. 
The father of this old man had been one 
of the Swedes who were ſent over from Se- 
den, in order to cultivate and inhabit this 
country. He returned me the following 
anſwers to the queſtions I aſked him. 

Que, Whence did the Swedes, who 
| firſt came hither, get their cattle? The 
old man anſwered, that when he'was a boy, 
his father and other people had told him, 
that the Swedes brought their horſes, cows, 
and oxen, ſheep, hogs, geeſe, and ducks, 
over with them. There were but few of a 
kind at firſt, but they multiplied greatly here 
afterwards. He faid, that Mary/and, New 
York, New England, and Virginia, had 
been ſooner inhabited by Europeans than 
this part of the country; but he did not 
know whether the Swedes ever got cat- 
tle of any kind, from any of theſe pro- 
vinces, except from New York. Whilſt he 
was yet very young, the Swedes, as well 
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ficient ſtock of all theſe Keenan ig The 
hogs had propagated ſo much at that time, 
there being ſo great a plenty of food foe 
them, that they ran about wild in the 
woods, and that the people were obliged 
to ſhoot them, when 4p" ey intended to 
make uſe of them. The old man likewiſe 
recollected, that horſes ran wild in the 
woods, in ſome places ; but he could not 
tell whether any other kind of cattle turned 
wild, He thought that the cattle grow as 
big at preſent as they did when he was a 


boy, ſuppoſing they get as much food as they 


want. For in his younger years, food for 
all kinds of cattle was fo plentiful, and 


even ſo ſuperfluous, that the cattle were 


extremely well fed by it. A cow at that 


time gave more milk, than three or four do 


at preſent; but ſhe got more and better 
food at that time, than three or four get 


now; and, as the old man ſaid, the ſcanty 


allowance of grals, which the cattle get 
in ſummer, is really very pitiful. The 
cauſes of this ſcarcity of graſs have already 
been mentioned. 

Quern, Whence did the Engl 7 in 
Penſilvania and New Jerſey get their cat- 


tle? They bought them chiefly from the 
Swedes and Dutch, who lived here; and 
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1 ſmall number were brought over from 
O England. The form of the cattle, and 
the unanimous accounts of the Engh/h 
here, confirmed what the old man had 
Quere, Whence did the Swedes here 


ſettled get their ſeveral ſorts of corn, and 
likewiſe their fruit-trees and kitchen-' 
herbs? The old man told me that he 


had frequently heard, when he was young, 
that the Swedes had brought all kinds of 


corn, and fruits, and herbs, or ſeeds of 


them, with them. For, as far as he 
could recolle&, the Swedes here were plen- 
tifully provided with wheat, rye, barley, 


| and oats. The Swedes, at that time, 


brewed all their beer of malt made of bar- 
ley, and likewiſe made good ſtrong beer. 


They had already got diſtilling veſſels, 


and made good brandy. Every one among 
them had not a diſtilling veſſel, but when 
they intended to diſtil, they lent their ap- 
paratus to one another. At firſt 'they 


were forced to buy maize of the Indians, 


both for ſowing and eating. But after 
continuing for ſome years in this country, 


they extended their maize-plantations ſo 


much that the Indians were obliged ſome 
time after to buy maize of the Swedes. 


The old man likewiſe aſſured me, that the 


Indians 
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Indians formerly, and about the time of 


the firſt ſettling of the Swedes, were more 
induſtrious and laborious in every branch 


of buſineſs, than they are now. Whilſt 


he was young, the Swedes had a great 
quantity of very good white cabbage. Win- 
fer cabbage, or Cale, which was left on the 

ground during winter, was likewiſe abun. 
dant. They were likewife well provided 
with turnips. In winter they kept them 
in holes under ground. But the old man 


did not like that method ; for when they 
had lain too long in theſe holes, in winter, 


they became ſpungy. He preferred that 
method of keeping them which is now 
commonly adopted, and which conſiſts in 
the following particulars. - After the tur- 
nips have been taken out of the ground in 
autumn, and expoſed to the air for a while, 
they are put in a heap upon the field, co- 
vered with ſtraw at the top, and on the 
ſides, and with earth over the ſtraw. By 
this:means they ſtand the winter very well 
here, and do not become ſpungy. The 
Indians were very fond of turneps, and call- 
ed them ſometimes Hopnijs, ſometimes 


 Katniſs. The Swedes likewiſe cultivated 
_ carrots, in the old man's younger years: 


Among the fruit-trees were Apple-trees, 
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They were not numerous, and only ſome of 


the Sweden had little orchards 51 them, 


of the Swedes made cyder, for it is come 


whilſt others had not a ſingle tree: None 


into uſe but lately. The Swedes brewed 2 | 


ſtrong beer and ſmall beer, and it was their 


common liquor. But at preſent there affe 


very few who brew beer, for they com- 


monly prepare cyder. Cherry-trees were 


abrindant when Nils Guftafion was yet 4 
boy. Peach-trees were at that time more 


numerous than at preſent, and the Swedes - 
| brewed beer of the fruit. I he old man 
could not tell from whence the Swedes 
firſt of all got the peach- trees. f 
_ DrzxinG the younger years of this old 


man, the Indians were every where ſpread 
in the country; they lived among the 


Swedes, and were ſcattered every where, The 


old man mentioned Swedes who had been 


killed by the Indians; and he mentioned two 
of his countrymen who had been ſcalped 

them. They ſtole children from the 
Swedes, and carried them off, and they were 
never heard of again. Once they came and 
killed ſome Swedes, and took the upper 
part of their ſculls with them; on that oc- 
caſion they ſcalped a little girl, and would. 


| have killed her, if they had not perceived a 
boat full of Swedes, ma towards them, 
ö „ which 
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which obliged them to fly; the girl was 
afterwards healed, but never got any hair 
on her head again; ſhe was married, had 
many children, .and lived to a conſiderable 
| At another time, the Indians at- 
— 5 pted to kill the mother of this old man, 
but ſhe vigorouſly reſiſted them, and in 
the mean while a number of Swedes came 
ys who frightened the Indians, and made 
em run away. Nobody could ever find 
out to what nation of Indians theſe owe 
their origin ; for in general they lived very 
peaceably with the Swedes. 

Tu Indians had their little plantations 
of maize in many places; before the 
Swedes came into this country, the In- 
qians had no other than their hatchets 
made of ſtone; in order to make maize 
plantations they cut out the trees and pre- 
. pared the ground in the manner I have before 
mentioned“. They planted but little 
maize, for they lived chiefly upon hunting ; 
and throughout the greateſt part of ſummer, 
their Hopniſs or the roots of the Glycine 
Aptos, their Katniſs, or the roots of the 
Sagittaria Sagittifolia, their Taw-ho or the 
roots of the Arum Virginicum, their Tau- 
tee or Orontium aquaticum, and whortle- 
berries, were their chief food. They had 
no 
In page 39 of this Volume, 
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no horſes or other cattle which could be 
ſubſervient to them in their agriculture, 
and therefore did all the work with their 
'own hands. After they had reaped the 
maize, they kept it in holes under ground, 
during winter; they dug theſe holes ſel- 
dom deeper than a fathom, and often not fo 
deep; at the bottom and on the ſides they 
put broad pieces of bark. The Andropogon 
brcorne, a graſs which grows in great plenty 
here, and which the Engliſb call Indian 
Graſs, and the Swedes MWilſet Grajs*, ſup- 
plies the want of bark ; the ears of maize are 
then thrown into the hole and covered to a 
conſiderable thickneſs with the ſame graſs, 
and the whole is again covered by a ſufficient 
quantity of earth: the maize kept ex- 
tremely well in thoſe. holes; and each 
Indian had ſeveral ſuch ſubterraneous ſtores, 
where his corn lay fafe, though he tra- 
velled' far from it. After the Swedes had 
| ſettled here and planted apple=trees and 
peach-trees, the Indians, and eſpecially 
their women, ſornetimes ſtole the fruit in 
great quantity; but when the Sweaes 
caught them, they gave them a ſevere drub- 
bing, took the fruit from them, and often 
their clothes too. In the ſame manner it 
e happened 
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happened ſometimes that as the Swedes had 


uſe of another plant inſtead of it, which 


a great encreaſe of hogs, and they ran about 
in the woods, the Indians killed ſome of 
them privately and feaſted upon them: but 
there were likewiſe ſome Indians who 
bought hogs of the Swedes and fed them; 


they taught them to run after them like 


dogs, and whenever they removed from one 


place to another, their hogs always follow 


ed them. Some of thoſe Indians got ſuch 


numbers of theſe animals, that they after- 


wards gave them to the Swedes for a mere 


trifle. When the Swedes arrived in America, 
the Indians had no domeſtic animals, ex- 


cept a ſpecies of little dogs. The Indians 


were extremely fond of milk, and ate it 
with pleaſure when the Swedes gave it them.. 


They likewiſe prepared a kind of liquor 
like milk in the following manner: they 


gathered a great number of hiecory nuts 
and walnuts from the black walnut- trees, 


dried and cruſhed them; then they took out 
the kernels, pounded them ſo fine as flour, 


and mixed this flour with water, which 


took a milky hue from them, and was as 


ſweet as milk, They had tobacco- pipes of 
clay, manufactured by themſelves, at the 


time that the Swedes arrived here; they did 


not always ſmoke true tobacco, but made 


Was 


3 


was unknown to - the old Surely bt of 
which he aſſured me that it was not the 
common mullein, or V erbaſcum Tha 2 : 
which is e called Indian To acco 
ner 

As to their rende the old man 
thought it very trifling, and even believed 
that they had none at all; when they heard 
loud claps of thunder, they ſaid that the 
evil ſpirit was angry; ſome of them faid. 
that they believed in a God, who lives in 
heaven. The old Swede once walked with 
an Indian, and they met with a red-ſpotted 
ſake on the road: the old man therefore 


went to ſeek a ſtick in order to kill the: 


ſnake ; but the Indian begged he would not 
touch it, becauſe he adored it : perhaps the 
Swede would not have killed it, but on 
hearing that it was the Indian's deity, he 
took a ſtick and killed it, in the preſence © 
of the Indian, ſaying: Becauſe thou be- 
lieveſt in it, I think myſelf obliged to kill 
it. Sometimes the Indians came into the 
Swediſh churches, looked at them, heard 
them, and went away again, after a while. 
One day as this old Swede was at church, 
and did not ſing, becauſe he had no Pfalm- ' 
book 70 him, one of the Indians, who was 
H 2 + well: 


In the Sabel language vile Ti obacks 
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well acquainted with him, tapped him on 
tbe ſhoulder, and ſaid: Why dof thou nat 
ng with the others, Tantanta ! Tantantal 
'Tantanta ? On another occaſion, as a ſer- 
mon was preached in the Sed? % church, 
at Raccoon, an Indian came in, Jooked 
about him ; and, after hearkening a while 
to the preacher, he faid : Here is à great 
deal of fprattle and nonſenſe, but neither 
brandy nor cyder ; and went out again. 
For it is to be obſerved, that when an In- 
dian makes a ſpeech to his companions, in 
order to encourage them to war, or to any 
thing elſe, they all drink immpderately on 
thoſe occaſions. 
Ax the time when the Swedes arrived, 
they bought land at a very inconſiderable 
price. For a piece of baize, or a pot full 
of brandy, or the like, they could get a 
paiiece of ground, which at preſent would be 
worth more than four hundred pounds, 
 Penſylvania currency. When they fold a 
piece of land, they commonly figned an 
agreement ; and though they could neither 
read nor write, yet they ſcribbled their 
marks, or ſignatures, at the bottom of it. 
The father of old Nils Guſtafton bought a 
piece of ground from the Indians in New 
Jerſey. As ſoon as the agreement was drawn 


Vp: © and the Indians ſhould fign it, one of 
them, 
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them, whoſe name ſignified a beaver, drew 
a beaver, another of them drew a bow and 


arrow, and a third a mountain, inſtead of 


their names. Their canoes they made of 


thick trees; which they hollowed out by 
fire, and made them ſmooth again with 


their hatchets, : as has been before men- 
tioned. | 
Tux following account the old man gave 
me, in anſwer to my queſtions with regard 
to the weather and its changes: It was his 


. opinion, that the weather had always been 


pretty uniform ever ſince his childhood; 


that there happen as great ſtorms at preſent ' 


as formerly; that the ſummers now are 
ſometimes hotter, ſometimes colder, than 
they were at that time; that the winters 


were often as cold and as long as formerly; 


and that ſtill there often falls as great a 
quantity of ſnow as in former times. How- 
ever, he thought that no cold winter came 

up to that which happened in the year 
1697; and which is often mentioned in the 


almanacks of this country ;- and I have 


mentioned it in the preceding volume. For 


in that winter the river De/aware was ſo 


ſtrongly covered with ice, that the old man 
brought many waggons full of hay over it, 
near Chriſtina; and that it was paſſable in 


edges even lower. No cattle, as far as he 


T4 4 could 
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could recolledt, were ſtarved to Jeath in cold 
winters; except, in later years, ſuch cattle 
as were lean, and had no ſtables to retire 
into. It commonly does not rain, neither 
more nor leſs, in ſummer than it did former- 
ly ; excepting that, during the laſt years, 
the fummers have been more dry. Nor 
could the old Swede find a diminution 
'of water in brooks, rivers, and ſwamps. 
He allowed, as a very common and certain 
fact, that wherever you dig wells, you meet 
With oyſter-ſhells in the ground. 

Tx old Gu/tafson was of opinion, that 
intermitting fevers were as frequent and 
violent formerly as they are now; but that 
they ſeemed more uncommon, becauſe there 
were fewer people at that time here. When 
he got this fever, he was not yet full grown, 
He got it in ſummer, and had it till the en- 
ſuing ſpring, which is almoſt a year; but it 
did not hinder him from, doing his work, 
either within or out of doors. Pleurih 
likewiſe attacked one or two of the Swedes 
formerly ; but it was not near ſo common 
as it is now. The people in general were 
1 healthy at that time. 

SoM years ago, the old Stoede's eyes 
were ſo much weakened that he was forced 

o make iſe of a pair of ſpectacles. He 


chen got a fever; which was ſo violent, 
. | that 


| chat it was Laan he, . not recover. 
However, he became quite well again, and 
at the ſame time got new ſtrength in his 
eyes; ſo that he has been able to read 
without ſpectacles ſince that time. 
Tux houſes which the Swedes built when 
they firſt ſettled here, were very bad. The 
whole houſe conſiſted of one little room, 
the door of which was ſo low, that one was 
obliged to ſtoop in order to get in. As 
they had brought no glaſs with them, they 
were obliged to be content with little holes, 
before which a moveable board was faſt- 
ened. They found no mos, or at leaſt none 
which fa have been ſerviceable in ſtop- 
ping up holes or cracks in the walls. They 
were therefore forced to cloſe them, both 
without and within, with clay. The chim- 
nies were made in a corner, either of grey 
fand, a ſtone, or (in places where no ſtone was 
to bis got) of mere clay, which they laid 
very thick in one corner of the houſe. The 
ovens for baking were likewiſe in the rooms. 
Formerly the Swedes had proper ſtables for 
the cattle ; but after the Engh/h came hither, 
and made no peculiar buildings for their 
cattle, the Swedes likewiſe left aff PONY. | 
ſtables. | „ 
BEFORE the Engl ße came to ſettle here, 
the Svedes could not get as many cloaths as 
they 
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they wanted; and were therefore obliged 


to make ſhift as well as they could. The 
men wore waiſtcoats and breeches of ſkins. 
Hats were not in faſhion ; and they made 
little caps, provided with flaps before. They 
had worſted ſtockings. Their ſhoes were 
of their own making. . Some of them had 
learnt to prepare Jeather, and to make com- 
mon ſhoes, with heels ; but thoſe who were 
not ſhoemakers by profeſſion, took the 
length of their feet, and ſewed the leather 
together accordingly; taking a piece for the 
fole, one for the hind- quarters, and one 


more for the upper- leather. At that time, 


they likewiſe ſowed flax here, and wove 
linen cloth. Hemp was not to be got; 
and they made uſe of flaxen ropes and ſh- 
ing tackle. The women were dreſſed in 
Jackets and petticoats of ſkins. Their 
beds, excepting the ſheets, were ſkins of 
ſeveral animals; ſuch as bears, wolves, 
T ꝝE A, coffee, and chocolate, which are 
at preſent univerſally in uſe here, were then“ 
wholly unknown. Bread and butter, and 


other ſubſtantial food, was what they break- 


faſted upon; and the above-mentioned ſu- 
erfluities have only been lately introduced, 
ding to the account of the old Sede. 
| ih Sugar 


2 Before the Engliſ ſettled here. 
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sugar and treacle they had in abundance, 


as far as he could remember; and rum for- 
. merly bore a more moderate pricſe. 
i FRoM the accounts of this old Swede I 


concluded, that before the Eugliſh ſettled 
here, they followed wholly the cuſtoms of 
| O Sueden; but after the Engliſb had 
been in the country for ſoine time, the 
Swedes began gradually to follow their 
cuſtoms. When this Swede was but a boy, 

there were two Swedi/b ſmiths here, whe 

made hatchets, knives, and ſcythes, exactly 

like the Swediſh ones, and made them ſharper 

than they can be got now. The hatchets 

now in uſe are in the Engliſb way, with a 

broad edge; and their handles are very 
narrow. Almoſt all the Swedes made uſe 

of baths ; and they commonly bathed every 
Saturday. They celebrated Chri/#mas with 
ſeveral ſorts of games, and with ſeveral pe- 

culiar diſhes, as is uſual in Sweden; all 
which 1s now, for the greateſt part, left off. 

In the younger years of this Swede, they 

| made a peculiar kind of carts here. They 
awed thick pieces of liquid-amber trees, 
and made uſe of two of them for the fore- 
moſt wheels, and of two more for the hind- 
moſt. With thoſe carts they brought home 

their wood. Their ſledges were at that 

3 time 


„„ Arch 1249). 
time made almoſt in the ſame manner ay 


they are now, or about as broad again a 
the true Sweaiſb ones. Timber and great 
beams of wood were carried upon a dray. 
They baked great loaves, ſuch as they do 
now. They had never any biſcuit, though 
che clergymen, who came from Sweden, 
commonly got ſome bak e. 
Tx Engliſb on their arrival here bought 
large tracts of land of the Swedes, at a very 
inconſiderable price. The father of the 
old Swege fold an eſtate to the Engliſb, 
— which at this time would be reckoned 
worth three hundred pounds, for which he 
__ __ got'a cow, a ſow, and a hundred gourds. 
Wirz regard to the decreaſe of birds, 
the number of them and fiſh, he was 
wholly of that opinion which I have al- 
ready mentioned. This was the account 
which the old man gave me of the former 
ſtate of the Swedes in this country. I ſhall 
ſpeak more particularly of it in the ſe- 
A | 
- HuRRiCanEs are ſometimes very vio- 
lent here, and often tear up great trees. 
They ſometimes proceed as it were in pe- 
culiar tracts, or lines. In ſome places, 
_ eſpecially in the hurricane's tract, all. the 
5 trees 
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trees are ſtruck down, and it looks as E 


the woods were cut down deſignedly ; but 
cloſe to the tract the trees receive no hurt. 
Such is the place which was ſhewn to me 

to-day, It is dangerous to go into the 
woods where the hurricanes blow; for the 


| trees fall before one has time to gurke 
| himſelf, or make the leaſt fear his 5 


ſecurity. 
Txt Penſylvanian 4h was. now TR. RY 
bloſſom. But neither this tree, nor thoſe 


near a-kin to it, ſhewed their leaves. 


Ax old countryman aſſerted that he com- 
monly ſowed a buſhel of rye, on an ãcre 
of ground, and got twenty buſhels in re- 
turn; but from a buſhel of barley he got 
thirty buſhels. However in that caſe the 


ground muſt be well prepared. Whest 


returns about as much as rye. The foil 


| was a clay mixed with ſand and mould. 


In the evening I returned(ls. 
March the 28th. I round a black © 


beetle 5 Fi Scarabzus with a n 


* . 
4 25 5 


From Nils . the old Swede, 1 f 
+ The beetle here deſcribed, ſeems to be het 


Carolinas, Linn, Syſt. Nat. p. 545, and of Drury Illuſtra- 
tions of Nat. Bit. | 
1 New Jerſey, 1 e Mannen 155 W 25 1 


tab. 35. f. 2. It is common in New 
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oval Clypeus of ſhield, on the bead a ſhot 
-blunt Hom or and a gibbous, or hump-backe( 
Thorax, or Corſelet. This beetle is ons 
of the bigger ſort here. I found here and 
there holes on the hills, which were < 
wide that I could put my finger into them, 
On digging them up I always found theſc 
beetles lying at the bottom, about five in- 
ches under ground. Sometimes there were 
ſhort whitiſh worms, about as thick 1; 
one's finger, which lay with the beetles; 
and perhaps they were related to them, 
There were likewiſe other inſects in ſuch 
holes, as, a black cricket /Gry/lus can- 
peſtris) ? ſpiders, earth-beetles / Carabi) 
and others. This beetle had a ſcent exact) 
like the Trifolium melilotus cærulea, or the 
blue melilot. It was entirely covered with 
oblong pale ticks / Acar;}. Its feet were as 
ſtrong as thoſe of the common Dung-chf- 
fer {Scarabeus flercorarius). 
April the 4th. A Creindela, or ſhining 
beetle, with a gold-green head, thorax, 
—_ and feet, and a blue green abdomen of 
a belly, flew every where about the fields, 
and was hunting other inſects. It is very 
common in' North America, ard ſeems to 
be a mere vatict y of the Cicindela cam- 


 befiris. 
CIMEx lacuſtris, a ind of W, ater- bug, 


3 hopped 
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hopped in numbers on the ſurface POE wa- 
ters which had a flow courſe. | „„ 

Dyriscus piceus, or, the great Waters "2 
beetle, ſwam ſometimes in the water.. 
10  ABouT ſixty years ago, the greateſt 


m. part of this country was covered with 5 
ef and thick trees, and the ſwamps were fu] 
in⸗ of water. But it has undergone ſo great a 
ere change, as few other places have under- 
is gone, in ſo ſhort a time. At preſent the 
8 foreſts are cut down in moſt places, the 
m. ſwamps drained by ditches, the country 
ch cultivated, and changed into 9 
„. meadows, and paſtures. Therefore, 
0 ſeems very reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 10 
ty ſudden a change has likewiſe had ſome ef- 
he fect upon the weather. I was therefore de- 
th firous of hearing from the old Swedes, who 
3 have lived the longeſt in this country, and 
baue been inhabitants of this place during 
the whole time of the change mentioned, 
ng whether the preſent ſtate of the weather 
x, was in ſome particulars remarkably diffe- 
of rent from that which they felt in their 
5; younger years? The following is an ac- 
ry count which they all unanimouſly gave 
to me in anſwer to this queſtion. 
1- Tur winter came ſooner formerly. than 
it does now. Mr Jſaac Norris, a wealthy | 
1 merchant, who has a conſiderable ſhare in 
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than when they were young. Formerly 


the government of Penſlvania, confirmed 


this by a particular account. His father, 


one of the firſt Engliſb merchants in this 


country, obſerved, that in his younger 
years, the river Delaware was commonly 
covered with ice, about the middle of No- 


vember, old ſtyle, ſo that the merchants 


were obliged to bring down their ſhips in 

reat haſte before that time, for fear of their 
being obliged to ly all winter. On the 
contrary, this river ſeldom freezes over at 
preſent, before the middle of December, 
old ſtile. 8 


I ſhowed much more in winter, for- 


merly, than it does now; but the weather 
in general was likewiſe more conſtant and 
uniform; and when the cold ſet in, it con- 
tinued to the end of February, or till 
March, old ſtyle, when it commonly be- 
gan to grow warm. At preſent, it is 
warm, even the very next day after a ſe- 
vere cold; and ſometimes the weather 
changes ſeveral times a day. „ 

MosT of the old people here were of 
opinion, that ſpring came much later at 
preſent, than formerly, and that it was 
now niuch colder in the latter end of 
February, and the whole month of May, 


the 


oO 
# 
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the fields were as green, and the air as 
warm, towards the end of February, as it 
is now in March; or in the beginning of 


April, old ſtile. The Swedes at that tine 


made uſe of this phraſe: Paſe bitida, Puſh 
ſent, altid Gras, that is, we have always 
als at Eqſter, whether it be ſoon. or 


ate in the year. But perhaps we can ae-- 


count as follows, for the opinion which 
the r here have, that vegetation ap- 
peared formerly more forward than it does 


now. Formerly the cattle were riot {6 nu- 


merous as now; however, the woods were 
full of graſs and herbs, which, according to 
the teſtimony of all the old people here, 
grew to the height of a man. At preſent 
a great part of the annual graſſes and plants 
have been entirely extirpated by the con- 
tinual grazing of numbers of cattle. Theſe 
annual graſſes were probably green very 
early in ſpring, and (being extirpated) 
micht lead the people to believe, that 
every thing came on ſooner formerly, than 
it does at preſent.» 7 


IT uſed to rain more abundantly 8 4 
it does now; during the harveſt eſpecially, 


Ly 


the rains fell in ſuch plenty, that it was 


very difficult to bring home the hay and 


corn. Some of the laſt years had 55 ex- 
5 dry. However, a few 3 were 


Vo. A. 1 = of | 


5 
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of opinion that it rained as plentifully at 
preſent, as formerly. 

AI the people agreed, that che wea- 
ther was not by far ſo inconſtant, when 
they were young, as it is now. For at 
preſent it happens at all times of the year, 
that when a day has been warm, the next 
is very cold, and vice verſa. It frequently 
happens that the weather alters ſeveral 
times in one day; fo that when it has been 
a pretty warm morning, the wind blows 
from N. W. about ten o'clock, and brings 
a cold air with it; yet a little after noon 
it may be warm again. My meteorological 
obſervations ſufficiently confirm the reality 
of theſe ſudden changes of weather, which 
are ſaid to cauſe in a great meaſure the 
people to be more unhealthy at | mas 
than they were formerly. 

I likewiſe found every body agree in aſ- 
ſerting, that the winter, betwixt the au- 
tumn of the year 1697, and the ſpring of 
the year 1698, was the coldeſt and the ſe- 
vereſt which they had ever felt. . 
April the 6th. SanGvinaRta Canaden- 

fis, which is here called Blood- root, becauſe 
the root is great and red, and, when cut, 
looks like the root of red beet, and the 
Epigæa repens, which ſome call the creep- 


ing ground Laurel, were both es g to 
3 1 flower - 
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flower. The former grew in a rich mould, 


the other in a poorer ſoil. 

Tur Laurus &/tivalis, which ſome peo- 
ple call Spice- wood, likewiſe began to bloſ- 
ſom about this time; its leaves were not 


yet broke out; it liked a moiſt ſoil in the 


woods. 1 1 755 
April the gth. ArocynNUuM Cannab imm 


was by the Swedes called Hemp of the In- 


dians; & and grew plentifully in old corn- 
grounds, in woods, on hills, and in high 
glades. The Swedes have given it the name 


of Indian hemp, becauſe the Indians formerly, 


and even now, apply it to the ſame pur- 
poſes as the Europeans do hemp ; for the 
ſtalk may be divided into filaments, and is 
eaſily prepared. When the [nd:ans were 


yet ſettled among the Swedes, in Penſylvanta 


and New Terſey, they made ropes of this 
Apocynum, which the Swedes bought, and 
employed them as bridles, and for nets. 
Theſe ropes were ſtronger, and kept longer 


in water, than ſuch as were made of com- 


mon hemp. The Swedes commonly got 
fourteen yards of 'theſe ropes for one piece 
of bread. Many of the Europeans {till buy 
ſuch ropes, becauſe they laſt ſo well. The 
Haan, likewiſe make ſeveral other ſtuffs 
of their hemp. On 
* Yilkt Hampa. 
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the country of the Lrogueſe, I ſaw the wo- 
men employed in manufacturing this hemp. 
They made uſe neither of ſpinning-wheels 
nor diſtaffs, but rolled the filaments upon 


« 8 2 


ſtrings of them, which they dyed red, yel- 
low, black, &c. and afterwards worked them 
into ſtuffs, with a great deal of ingenuity. 
The plant is perennial, which renders the 
annual planting of it altogether unneceſſary. 
Out of the root and ſtalk of this plant, when 
it is freſh, comes a white milky juice, which 
is ſomewhat poiſonous. Sometimes the fiſh- 
ing tackle of the Hudians conſiſts entirely of 
this hemp. The Europeans make no ule 
of it, that I know of. CE. 
Fr Ax and Cat-tail, were names given to 
a plant which grows in bays, rivers, and in 
deep whirlpools, and which is known to 
botaniſts by the name of Typha latifolia. 
Its leaves are here twiſted together, and 
formed into great oblong rings, which are 
put upon the horſe's neck, between the 
mane and the collar, in order to prevent 
the horſe's neck from being hurt by the 
collar. The bottoms of chairs were fre- 
quently made of theſe leaves, twiſted toge- 
.ther. Formerly the Swedes employed the 
wool or cotton which ſurrounds its ſeeds, 
and put it into their beds, inſtead of fea- 
| „„ ders; 


thets; but as it coaleſces into lumps after „ 


the beds have been uſed for ſomè time, they 


have left off makking uſe of them. I. e 
the uſe of this plant in phyſic, it being the 5 | 


_ peculiar province of the phyſicians. 


ASPECIEs of Leek*, very like that rhiths 1 


appears only in woods on hills in Sweden, 
grows at preſent on almoſt all corn- fields 
mixed with ſand. The Engliſb here called 


it Garlich. On ſome fields it grew in great ; 


abundance. When the cattle grazed on 
ſuch fields, and ate the garliek, their milk, 
and the butter which was made of it, taſted. 
| ſoftrongly of it, that they were ſcarce eatable. 
Sometimes they ſold: butter in the Philadel- 
pbia markets, which taſted fo ſtrongly of 
garlick that it was entirely uſeleſs. On 
this account, they do not ſuffer milking: 


cows to graze on fields where garlick. 


abounds : this they reſerve for other ſpecies 
of cattle. When the cattle eat much of 
this garlick in ſummer, their fleſh has like-. 
wiſe ſuch a ſtrong flavour, that it is unfit 
for eating. This kind of garlick appears 
early in ſpring ; and the horſes always 
Oe by it, without ever touching it. 
+4 : 1 
* Allium arwvenſe ; odore gravi, capitulis Bulboſis rubenti- 
bus. See Gronov. F bra Virginica, 37. This Leek ſeems. 


to be Dr. Linnæuss Allium Canadenſe, ſcapo nudo _ 
faliis 1 capitulo dats Spec, plant, I. p. 431. 
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Ir would take too much room in my 
Journal, and render it too prolix, were I 
to mark down the time when every wild 
plant in this country was in bloſſom, when 
it got ripe ſeeds, what ſoil was peculiar to 
it, beſides other circumſtances. Some of 

my readers would be but little amuſed with 

ſuch a botanical digreſſion. I intend there- 
fore to reſerve all this for another work, 
which will give a particular account of all the 
plants of North America; and I ſhall only 
mention ſuch trees and plants here, which 
deſerve to be made known for ſame peculiar 
quality. : 

April the 12th. Tuis morning I went 
to Philadelphia and the places adjacent, in 
order to know whether there were more 
plants lately ſprung up, than at Raccoon, 
and in New Ferſey in general. The wet 
weather which had happened the preceding 
days, had made the roads yery bad in low 
and clayey places. „„ 

Tu leaves which dropt laſt autumn 
had covered the ground, in depth three or 
four inches. As this ſeems to hinder the 
growth of the graſs, it was cuſtomary to 
burn it in March or at the end of that 
month, (according to the old ſtile) in order 
to give the graſs the liberty of growing up. 
J found ſeveral ſpots burnt in this manner 

ta-day ; 
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to⸗day; but if it he uſeful 'ons-way, it darn 


a great deal of damage in another; all the 
young ſhoots of ſeveral trees were burnt 


with the dead leaves, which diminiſhes the 
woods conſiderably; and in ſuch places 
where the dead leaves had been burnt for 
ſeveral years together, the old trees only 


were left, which being cut down, there. 


remains gene but a great field, without 


any wood. At the ſame time all ſorts of 


trees and plants are conſumed by the fire, 


or at leaſt deprived of their power of bud- 


ding; a great number of the plants, and 
moſt of the graſſes here, are annual; their 
ſeeds fall between the leaves, and by that 
means are burnt: This is another cauſe of 
univerſal complaint, that graſs is much 


ſcarcer at preſent in the woods than it was 


formerly; a great number of dry and hol- 
low trees are burnt at the ſame time, 
though they could ſerve as. fewel in the 
houſes, and by that means ſpare part of the 
foreſts.” The upper mould likewiſe burns 
away in part by that means, not to men- 
tion ſeveral other inconveniences with 
which this burning of the dead leaves is 
attended. To this purpoſe the govern- 
ment of - Penſyovania have lately publiſhed 
an edict, which prohibits this burning; 
WIR every one did as he pleaſed, 
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and this prohibition met with a general 
Th 2 cenſure. 5 
TurRE were an 1 edods of Woollice 
Ts 10 the woods about this time; they are 2 
very diſagreeable inſet, for as ſoon as 2 
perſon ſits down on an old ſtump of a tree, 
or on a tree which is cut down, or on the 
ground itſelf, a whole army of Woodlice 
creep upon his clothes, and inſenſibly come 
upon the naked body. I have given a full 
account of their bad qualities, and of other 
circumſtances relating to them, in the Me- 
moirs of the Swediſh Royal Academy of 
Sciences. See the Volume for the 2 
. 
' Trap a piece of pettified wood given 
me to-day, which was found deep in the 
ound at Raccoon., In this wood the fibres 
and inward rings appeared very plainly ; it 
| ſeemed to be a piece of hiccory; for it was 
as like it, in every reſpect, as if it had but 
juſt been cut from a hiccory-tree. + 
" I tixEwisE got ſome ſhells to-day which 
the Engliſß commonly call Clams, and 
whereof the Indians make their ornaments 
and money, which I ſhall take an oppor- 
tunity of ſpeaking of in the ſequel. Theſe 
Clams were not freſh, but ſuch as are every 
where found in New Jerſey, on digging 


PP into the N ; the live ſhells I 
: 5 this 
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"this kind are only found in falt water, and 
on the fea coaſts. But theſe Clams were 


found at Raccoon, about eight or nine Engli . 


miles from the river Delaware, and near a 


EROS: 


agg from the neareſt ſea-ſhore: © 
At night I went to Mr Bartrams ſeat.” 


April the 13th. I employed "THT" day 


in ſeveral obſervations relative to Botany. 

Two neſts of waſps hung in a high 
maple- tree, over a brook. Their form 
was wholly the ſame with that of our waſp: 


neſts, but they exceeded them in ſize. 


Each neſt was ten inches in diameter; 5 ä 


each neſt were three cakes, above one an' 


ther, of which the lowermoſt was the big 
geſt, and the two uppermoſt decreafed In 
proportion: there were ſome eggs of walps, 
in them. The diameter of the loweſt 


cake was about ſix inches, and one quarter, 


and that of the uppermoſt, three inches, 
and three quarters. The cells in which 
the eggs or the young ones were depoſited 
were hexagonal, and the colour of the neſt 
grey. I was told, that the waſps make 
this kind of neſts out of the grey ſplints, 


which ſtick to old pales and walls. A 
dark brown bee, with black antenna, and 


two black rings on the belly, and purple 


wings, flew about the trees, and might 


perhaps be an inhabitant of theſe neſts. 
ANOTHER 
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ANOTHER kind of 6 which are 


larger than theſe, make their neſts quite 


open. It conſiſts merely of one cake, 


Which has no covering, and is made of the 
boughs of trees. The cells are horizontal, 


and when the eggs or the young larve ly 
in them, they have lids or coverings, that 
the rain may not come into them. But 
whither the old waſps. retreat during 
ſtorms,” is a myſtery to me, except they 


creep into the crevices of rocks. That 


ſide of the cake which is uppermoſt is 
covered with ſome oily particles, ſo that 
the rain cannot penetrate. The cells are 


hexagonal, from five to ſeven lines deep, 


and. TS lines in diameter. Mr. Bartram 
obſerved, that theſe neſts are built of two 
ſorts of materials, viz. the ſplints which 
are found upon old pales, or fences, and 
which the wind ſeparates from them; for 
the waſps have often been obſerved to ſit 
on ſuch old wood, and to gnaw away theſe 
ſplints; the ſides and the lid or cover of 
the cells are made of an animal ſubſtance, 
or glutinous matter, thrown up by the 


waſps, or prepared in their mouths; for 


when this ſubſtance is thrown into the 
fire, it does not burn, but is only ſinged, 
like hair or horn. But the bottom of the 
neſt being put into the fire, burns like li- 
l - e 
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den or half-rotten wood, and leaves a 


| ſmell of burnt wood. The waſps, whoſe 


| neſts I have now deſcribed; have three ele- 


vated black ſhining points on the fore- 


head +, and a pentagonal black ſpot on 
the thorax, Towards the end of autumn 
theſe waſps creep into the cavities of moun- 


tains, where they ly torpid during winter. 


In ſpring, when the ſun. begins to ope- 


rate, they come out during day- time, but 
return towards night, when it grows: 


cold. I ſaw them early in ſpring, during 


ſunſhine, in and about ſome _ cavities in | 


mountains. I was told of another ſpecies 
of waſps, which make their neſts UA 


ground. ES 


GRIN US atator ( Aer towns Jo „or - tha 
Wibirk beads, Theſe were found dancing 


in great numbers on the ſurface of the wa=- 
ters. 


to-day had no more than one ſaw. I like- 
| wiſe 


* 


7 Theſe this point are common to mol inſeQs, and 


ought therefore not to be made characteriſtics of any par- 
ticular ſpecies, They are called Stemmata, and are a 
kind of eyes which ſerve the inſects for looking at diſtant 

objects, as the een eyes do tor objects near. at 


FE. PP 


April the 14th. Tuts morning 1 went 
down to Cheſter: in ſeveral places on the 
road are ſaw-mills, but thoſe which I ſaw 
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travelle 
I to the European Houſe Swallow in re- 
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wiſe pervehieg that the woods and foreſts of 


+ -_ - theſe parts had been very roughly treated. It 


is cuſtomary here, when they erect ſaw- 


mills, wind-mills, or iron works, to lead 


the water a good way lower, in caſe the 
ground near a fall in the river is not con- 


Venient for buildipg upon. 


April the 16th. Tunis meming I re» 


turned to Raccoon. This country has fe. 


veral kinds of ſwallows, viz. ſuch as live 


in barns, in chimneys, and under ground; 
there are likewiſe martens. 


The Barn Swallows, or Houſe ral 
are thoſe with a furcated tail. They are 


Ermmeuss Hirundo ruſtica. I found them in 


all the parts of North America which I 
tip over. They correſpond very near- 


gard to their colour, however there ſeems 
to be a ſmall difference in the note. I took 


no notice this year when they arrived: but 
the following year, 1750, I obſerved them 


for the firſt time on the roth of April (new 


ſtyle) ; the next day in the morning, I faw 


great numbers of them fitting on poſts and 
planks, and they were as wet as if they had 


FRA juſt come out of the ſea®. They 
build 


ft has deen 2 ſubject of conteſt among e to 


1 the winter- retreat of Swallows. Some * 
they 
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build their neſts in houſes, and under toe 


roofs on the outſide; . I likewiſe found their 
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they go to warmer climates when they diſappear in tlie 


Northern countries: others ſdy, they creep into hollow: . 

trees, and holes in clefts of rocks, and ly there all the win 

ter in a torpid ſtate: and others affirm, that they take their 
retreat into water, and revive again in ſpring. The tꝗ]WF9an 


| fiſt opinions have been proved, and it ſeems have found 3 


credit ; the laſt has been treated as ridiculous, and almoſt 
as an old woman's tale. Natural hiftory, as all che other 
hiſtories, depends not always upon the intrinſic degree of 
probability, but upon facts founded on the teſtimonx 

of people of noted veracity.—-Swallows. are ſeldom 


*. ey 


ſeen ſinking down into the water, Swallows have not ; 8 25 N 


ſuch organs as frogs or lizards, which are torpi lt 


l 5 | | ; i 
during winter, ergo, Swallows live not, and cannot lie, 


under water. — This way of arguing, I believe, Would N ha | 5 


carry us, in a great many caſes, too far; for tho' it is net 
clear to every one, it may however be true: and lizards 
rogs are animals of a claſs widely different from that 


ſtructure; hence it is they are claſſed ſeparately.” Ihbe 
bear and the marmot are in winter in a torpid ſtate; ad 
have however not ſuch organs as lizards and frogs; a ad 
no body doubts of their being, during ſome time, in ge 
moſt rigid climates in a torpid ſtate : for the Alpine Na. 
t ons hunt the marmots frequently, by digging their holes 
up, and find them ſo torpid, that they cut their throats, ' | © © 


without their reviving or giving the leaſt ſign of life during 77 
the operation; but when the torpid marmot is brought into. 22 


a warm room and placed before the fire, it revives from its 
lethargy. The queſtion muſt therefore be decided by fatty; | 
nor are they wanting here: Dr. Wallerius, the celebrated 


Swediſh Chemiſt, wrote in 1748, September the 6th O. 8. a 
to the late Mr. Klein, Secretary of the City of Dantzecki; IEG” 


F bat he has ſeen more than once Swallows aſſembling on : „ 
a reed, till they were all immerſed and went to the bol. 


tom; this being preceded: by a dirge of a quarter of an 
hour's length, He atteſts likewiſe, that he had ſeen 


Swallow caught during winter out of a lake with a net, TS 15 , 


N 


rds, and muſt therefore of courſe have a different EE: e - 
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1 April 1749. 
neſts built on mountains and rocks whoſe 
top projected beyond the bottom; they 
e build 


drawn, as is common in Northern countries, under the 
ice: this bird was brought into a warm room, revived, 
fluttered about, and ſoon after died.“ 

Mr. Klein applied to many Fermiers generaux of the 
King of Pruſſia's domains, who had great lakes in their 
diſtricts, the fiſhery in them being a part of the revenue; 
in winter the fiſhery thereon is the moſt confiderable under 
the ice, with nets ſpreading more than 200 or 300 fathoms, 
and they are often wound by ſcrews and engines, on ac- 
count of their weight. All the people queſtioned made 
_ affidavits upon oath before the magiſtrates. Firſt, The 
mother of the Counteſs Lehndorf ſaid, that ſhe had ſeen a 
bundle of Saualloaus brought from the Friſh-Haff (a lake 
communicating with the Ba/tic at Pillau) which when 
brought into a moderately warm room, revived and flut- 
tered about. Secondly, Count Schlieben gave an inſtrument 
on ſtamped paper, importing, that by fiſhing on the lake 
belonging to his eſtate of Gerdauen in winter, he ſaw. ſeve. 
ral Swallows caught in the net, one of which he took up 
with his hand, brought it into a warm room, where it lay 
about an hour, when it began to ſtir, and half an hour 
after it flew about in the room. Thirdly, Fermier general 
Amman] Withewſiti made affidavit, that in the year 1740, 
three Swallows were brought up with the net in the great 
pond at Dzdlacken ; in the year 1741, he got two Swal- 
lows from another part of the pond, and took them home, 
(they all being caught in his preſence); after an hour's ſpace 
they revived all in a warm room, fluttered about, and died 
three hours after, 4thhy, Amiman Binke ſays, that _— 
had the eſtate Kleſtoav in farm, he had ſeen nine S 
loaus brought up in the net from under the ice, all which 
he took into a warm room, where he diſtinaly obſerved 
how they gradually revived; but a few hours after they all 
died. Another time his people got likewiſe ſome $wollow: 
in a net, but he ordered them again to be thrown into the 
water. gthly, Andrew Rutta, a maſter fiſherman, at Oli. 


ſeo, made affidavit, 1747, that 22 years ago, two _ 
Ws 
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build too under the . of perpendi- 
cular rocks; and this ſhews where the 
N Stoallqws 


lows were taken up, by him, In a net, under the ice, and 
being brought into a ee they flew about. 6:hbly, 
2 Koſiulo, a maſter fiſherman, at Stradaurn, made afh- 
davit, that in 1736, he brought-up in winter, in a net, 
from under the ice of the lake at Rajiz, a ſeemingly dead 
Swallow, "which revived ix half an hour's time, in a warm 
room, and he ſaw, a quarter of an hour after, the bird 
row wegker, and ſoon after dying. 7:hly, E can reckon 


| myſelf among the eye-witneſſes of this paradoxen af natu- 


ral hiſtory. In the year 1735, being a little boy, Tfaw _ 
ſeveral Swallows brought in winter by fiſhermen, from the 
river V;fula, to my father's houſe, where two of them 
were brought into a warm room, revived, and flew about. 
I aw them ſeveral times ſettling on the warm ſtove, (Which 
the Northern nations have in their rooms) and I recolle& 
well . the ſame forenoon they died, and I had them, 
when dead, in my hand, | 

In the year- 17 54, after the death of my uncle Godefroy 
Wolf, captain in the Poliſb regiment of foot guards; being 
myſelf one of his heirs, I adminiſtered for my co-heirs, 


ſeveral eſtates called the Staro/ffy, of Dir/chau, in Poliſh 


Pruſſia, which my late uncle farmed under the king. In 
January the lake of Lyb/bau, belonging to theſe eſtates, 
being covered with ice, I ordered the fiſhermen to fiſh 
therein, and in my preſence ſeveral Swallows were taken; 
which the fiſhermen threw in again; but one I took up 
myſelf, brought it home, which was five miles from thence, . 
and 1t revived, but died about an hour after its reviving. 
Theſe are facts, atteſted by people of the higheſt quality, 
by ſome in public offices, and by others, who, tho? of a 
low rank, however made theſe affidavits upon oath, It is 


Impoſſible to ſuppoſe indiſcriminately that they were 


prompted by views of intereſt, to aſſert as a fact, a thing 
which had no truth in it. It is therefore highly probable, 
or rather inconteſtably true, that Swalloaus retire in the Vor- 
theru countries during winter, into the water, and ſtay 
there in a torpid ſtate, till the return of warmth revives 
them 
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144 5 April 1749. 
Swwallous made their neſts, before the 


Indians could not ſerve the purpoſe of the 


children told me the following ſtory, aſſur- 
ing me that they were eye-witneſles to it: 


. them 5 Pe in ſprin g. The queſtion therefore 1 believe 


ought for the future to be thus ſtated : The ſwallows in 


' ſea, in lakes, and rivers, and remain in a torpid ftate, un- 


which has been made to the firſt objection, will ſerve for 


Europeans ſettled and built houſes here ; 
for it is well known that the huts of the 


Swallows. A very creditable lady and her 


A couple of Swallows built their neſt in the 
ſtable belonging to the lady ; the female 
1 Swallow 


Spain, Italy, France, and perhaps ſome from England, re. 
move to warmer climates; ſome Engliſb ones, and ſome 
in Germany and other mild countries, retire into clefts and 
holes in rocks, and remain there in a torpid ſtate. In the 
colder northern countries the Swalloaus immerſe in the 


der ice, during winter. There are ſtill ſome objections to 
this latter aſſertion, which we muſt remove, It is ſaid, Why 
donot rapacious fiſh, and aquatic quadrupeds and birds, de- 
vour theſe Savallows ? The anſwer is obvious. Savallon 
chuſe only ſuch places in the water for their winter retyat, 
as are near reeds and ruſhes ; ſo that ſinking down there 
between them and their roots, they are by them ſecured 
againſt the rapaciouſneſs of their enemies. But othgrs 
object, Why are not theſe birds caught in ſuch waters as are 
continvally harraſſed by nets ? TI believe the ſame anſwer 


this likewiſe. Fiſhermen take care to keep off with their 
nets from places filled with reeds and ruſhes, for fear of 
entangling and tearing their nets; and thus the ſituation 
of Swallows under water, is the reaſon that they are ſeldom 
diſturbed in their ſilent winter-retreats, What confirms 
this opinion ſtill more is, that Swallows were never caught 
in Pruſſia, according to the above-mentioned . 

MO but 
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5 Swallow fat upon the neſt, laid eggs in it, 
and was about to brood them; ſome days 
after, the people ſaw the female ſtill fitting 


7 on the eggs : but-the male flying about the 

r neſt and ſometimes ſettling on a nail, was 

2 heard to utter a very plaintive note, which 

5 betrayed his uneaſineſs: on a nearer exa- 
e mination the female was found dead in the 
Fe neſt, and the people flung her away. The 

5 


but with thoſe parts of the net which paſſed near to the 
reeds and ruſhes; and ſometimes the Swallows were yet 
e faſtened with their feet to a reed, when they were drawn 
2 up by the net. As to the argument taken from their 
? being fo long under water without corruption, I believe, 
« there-is a real difference between animals ſuffocated in 
; water, and animals being torpid therein. We have ex- 
5  amples of things being a long time under water; to which 
; we may add the intenſe cold of theſe northern regions, 
: which preſerves them,” Who would have thought it, that 
ſnails and polypes may be diſſected, and could reproduce 
b the parts ſevered from their body, if it was not a fact? 
5 Natural hiſtory ought to be ſtudied as a collection of facts; 
f not as the hiſtory of our gueſſes or opinions. Nature 
; { varies in an infinite manner; and Providence has diverſi- 
| fed the inſtinct of animals, and their ceconomy, and adapt- 
ed it to the various ſeaſons and climates, This long di- 
: 2 ee I thought neceſſary and excuſable; and the more 
i fo. as the ingenious great friends to the cauſe of Natural 
| Hiſtory, the late Mr. Collinſon, and Mr. Pennant, have both 
| aſſerted the impoſſibility and improbability of this im- 
meerſion. I revere the memory and the aſhes cf the one, 
and think the friendſhip of the other an honour to me: 
| but am aſſured, that both prefer truth to their private 
opinion; and can bear a modeſt oppoſition, when it is 
propoſed with candour, with a view. to promote truth, 
and with ſentiments of reſpect and gratitude, as it is done 

by me, mm the preſent caſe; © Fr = = at. | 
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170 ie 3 went to fit upon 05 eggs, but 
after being about two hours on them, and 
thinking the buſineſs too troubleſome for 
him, he went out, and returned in the after- 
noon with another female, which fat upon 
the eggs, and afterwards fed the young 
ones, till they were 41 to provide for 
themſelves. The people differed here in 
| their opinions about the abode of Swallow, 
in winter: moſt of the Swedes thought that 
they lay at the bottom of the ſea; ſome, 
Wh ok Engliſh and the French in 3 5 
thought that they migrate to the ſouth- 
Ward in autumn, and return in ſpring. I 
have likewiſe been credibly informed in 
Albany, that they have been found ſleeping 
in deep holes and clefts of rocks, during 
winter. 

Tux . Se are the ſecond 
ſpecies, and they derive their name from 
building their neſts in chimneys, which are 
not made uſe of in ſummer : ſometimes 

when the fire is not very great, they do not 
mind the ſmoke, and remain in the chim- 
ney. I did not ſee them this year till late 
in May, but in the enſuing year, 1750, they 
arrived on the zd of May, for they appear 
much later than the other Swallows. It 

is remarkable that each feather in their tail 
ends ina ſtiff ſharp point, like the end of 


an aw! ; * *PP'y the tail to the fide 8 
the 


way, 


3 


1 5 
Is 
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the wall in the chimneys, hold themſelves 
with their feet, and the ſtiff tail ſetves to 
keep them up: they make a great thunder- 
ing noiſe all the day long, by flying up and 

dowr in the chimneys ; and as they build 
their neſts in chimneys only, and it is 
well known that the Indians have not ſo 
much as a hearth made of maſonry, much 
leſs a chimney, but make their fires on the 


ound in their huts, it is an obvious queſ- 


tion] Witere did theſe Stella build theis 


neſts before the Europeaiis came, and made 


© houſes with chimneys i; It is probable that 
they formerly made them in great hollow ' 


trees. This opinion was adopted by Mr. 


7 Bartram; and many others here. Cateſby has 


deſcribed the CHhimney Swallow and figured it *, 


| and Dr. Linnæus calls it Hirundo Pelaſgia. 


Tur Ground Swallows or Sand Martins, 


/ Linnaus's Hirundo riparta) are to be met 
with every where in America; they make 
_ their neſts in the ground on the Heep ores 
of rivers and lakes. 


THE Purple Martini have likewiſe een 


= deſeribed and drawn in their natural colours 
by Careſby +, Dr. Linnaus likewiſe calls 
them Hirundo purpurea. They are; leſs 


common'here- moms the former 1 8 1 
U us W -bave 
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have ſeen in ſeveral places little houſes made 
> of boards, and fixed on the outſide of the 


Walls, on purpoſe that theſe Martins may 


make their neſts in them; for the people 
are very deſirous of having them near their 
houſes, becauſe they both drive away hawks 
and crows as foon as they ſee them, and 
alarm the poultry by their anxious note, of 
the approach of their enemies. The 
chickens are likewiſe uſed to run under 
ſhelter, as foon as they are warned by the 
— EO a ed 251 
April the yth. Tur Dirca paluſiris, 
or Mouſe-wood, is a little ſhrub which 
grows on hills, towards ſwamps and mar- 
ſhes, and was now in full bloſſom. The 
Enghſh in Albany call it Leather-40904, 
becauſe its bark is as tough as leather. 
The French in Canada call it Bois d. 
Plomb, or Leaden-wood, becauſe the wood 
itſelf 1s as ſoft and as tough as lead, The 
bark of this ſhrub was made uſe: of for 
ropes, baſkets, &c. by the Indians, whilſt 
they lived among the Swedes. And it is 
really very fit for that purpoſe, on account 
of its remarkable ſtrength and toughneſs, 
which is equal to that of the Lime-tree 
bark. The Engliſb and the Dutch in many 
parts of North America, and the French 
in Canada, employ this bark in all _ 
| ”” 7% + Where 
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where. we make uſe. of Lime; tree bark in 


Europe. The tree itſelf is very tough, and 


you cannot eaſily ſeparate its branches with+. 


out the help of a knife: ſome people em- 


ploy the twigs for rods, 


April the 20th. Tris day I found the 
Srrawberries in flower, for the firſt time, 
this year: the fruit is commonly larger 
than that in Sweden; but it ſeems to be 


leſs ſweet and agreeable. 


The annual harveſt, I am told, is al- 
ways of ſuch a nature, that it affords 
plenty of bread for the inhabitants, though 
it turns out to greater advantage in ſome 

years than it does in others. A venerable 
ſeptuagenary Swede, called Aoke Helm, aſ- 
ſured me, that in his time no abſolutely bar- 
ren crop had been met with, but that the 
people had always had pretty plentiful 


crops. It is likewiſe to be obſerved, that 


the people eat their bread of maize, rye, 


or wheat, quite pure and free from the in- 


ferior kinds of corn, and clear of huſks, - 
ſtalks, or other impurities. Many aged 
Swedes and Engliſhmen confirmed this ac- 
count, and ſaid, that they could not re- 
member any crop ſo bad as to make the. 


people ſuffer in the leaſt, much leſs that 
any body was ſtarved to death, whilſt they 
| were in America, Sometimes the price of 

"m3 corn 


1 


3 
1 
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corn roſe higher in one year than in ano- 
ther, on account of a great drought or 
bad weather, but till there was always 9 
corn ſufficient for the conſumption of the 
inhabitants. Nor is it likely that any 
reat famine can happ en in this country, 
unleſs it pleaſe God to "Mic it with extraor- 

dinzry puniſhments. The weather is well 
known, from more than ſixty years experi- 
ence. Here are no cold'nights which hurt the 
erm, The- wet is of ſhort continuance, 
and the drought j js ſeldom or never of long 
duration. But the chief thing is the great 
variety of corn. The people ſow the dif- 
ferent kinds; at different times and ſeaſons, 
and though one crop turn out bad, yet 
another ſucceeds, The ſummer is ſo long, 
that of ſome ſpecies of corn they may get 
three erops. There is hardly a month 
from May to October or November, inclu- 
ſive, in which the people do not reap ſome 
kind of corn, or gather ſome ſort of fruit. 
It would indeed be a very great misfortune 
if a bad crop ſhould happen; for here, as 
in many other places, they lay up no ſtores, 
and are contented that there is plenty of 

food for the preſent exigencies. 

Tux Peach-trees were now every where 
in bloſſom; their leaves were not yet 
| come out of the buds, and therefore the 
| flowers 
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flowers ſhewed to greater advantage ; their 
beautiful pale red colour had a very fine ef- 
fect; and they fat ſo cloſe that the branches 
were entirely clad with them. The other 
fruit- trees were not yet in flower; however, 
the. apple · bloſſoms began to appear. 
TE Engliſb and the Swedes of America 
give the name of Currants to a ſhrub. 
which grows in wet ground, and near 
ſwamps, and which was now in bloſſom; 
its lowers are white, have a very agreeable 
fragrancy, and grow in oblong bunches: 
the fruit is very good eating, when it is 
ripe; the le (Stylus is thread - ſhapedi 
0 /; forms , and ſhorter than the Fans ine 
it is divided in the middle, into five parts, 
or Stigmata. Dr. Linnæus calls it Cra- 
tzgus , and Dr. Gronovius calls it a e 
pilus T. | 
April the 404. Tur Siu give the ; 
name of *Whipperiwill, and the Engliſb that 
of Whip-poor-will, to a kind of —— 
bird, whoſe voice is heard in North Ame 
rica, almoſt throughout the whole night. 
| 2 and Edwards both have deſcribed 
%%% T and 


+ It muſt be carefully diflinguiſhed from what is called 
Currants, in England, which is the Ribes rubrum. F. 


Cratægus tomentoſa, Linn. Spec. Pl. p. 682. 
1 Meſoiles inermis, foliis ovato-oblongis,. /erratis, Ou 
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and figured it ®, Dr. Linnaus' calls it a 
variety of the Caprimulgus Europaus, or 
Goat ſucler : its ſhape, colour, fize, and 
other qualities, make it difficult to diſtin- 
guiſh them from each other. But the pe- 
culiar note of the American one diſtin- 

iſhes it from the European one, and from 
all other birds: it is not found here during 
winter, but returns with the beginning of 
ſummer. I heard it to-day, for the firſt 
time, and many other people ſaid, that 
they had not heard it before this funmer; 
its Engi ſp and Swediſh name is taken from 
its note ; but, accurately ſpeaking, it does 
not call Mhipperiill, nor ' Whip-poor-will, 
but rather I hipperiaobip, fo that the firſt 
and laſt ſyllables are accented, and the in- 
termediate ones but ſlightly pronounced. 
The Eng/jh change the call of this bird 
into Arp boar l that it may have ſome 
kind of fignification : it is neither heard 
nor ſeen in day-time; but ſoon after ſun- 
ſet it begins to call, and continues for a 
good while, as the cuckow does in Europe, 
After it has continued calling in a place 
for ſome time, it removes to another, and 


begins again: it Fan e comes ſeveral 
| times 


Caprimulgus minor: Americanus, Calęſb. Nat. Hiſt, of 
Carolina, Vol. iii, t. 16. Edward;'s Nat. Hiſt. of Birds, | 


t. 63. 


times in a night, and ſettles clofe to the 
houſes ; I have ſeen it coming! late in the 
evening, and ſettling on the ſteps of the 
houſe, in order to ſing its ſong ; it is ys 
and when à perſon” ſtood ſtill, it 
would ſettle cloſe by him, and begin to 
call. It came to the houſes in hee e to 
get its food, which conſiſts of inſects; 
and thoſe always abound near the b 
at night ; when it fat and called its whip! 
perrwhip, and faw an inſect paſſing, © it 
flew up and caught it, and ſettled again. 
Sometimes you hear four or five, or more, 
near each other, calling as it were for 
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wager, and raiſing a great noiſe in the 


woods. They were ſeldom heard in towns, 


being either extirpated there, or frightened 
away, by frequent ſhooting. | They do not 
like to fit on trees, but are commonly. 


on the ground, or very low in buſhes, or 


on the lower poles of the encloſures. They 


always fly near the ground: they continue 


their calling at night till it grows quite 


dark; they are filent till the dawn of day 
comes on, and then they call till the ſun 

riſes. The ſun ſeems to ſtop their mouths, 
or dazzle their eyes, ſo as to make them 
fit ſtill. IL have never heard them call in 


the midſt of night, though I hearkened 


very attentively, on n purpoſe to hear it; 


and 
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and many a have 3 the ſame. I . 
am told they make no neſt, but lay two 
eggs in the open fields. My ſervant ſhot 
at one which ſat on a buſh. near the houſe, . 
and though he did not hit it, yet it fell 
don through fear, and lay for ſome time 
quite dead; but recovered afterwards. It 
never attempted to bite when it was held 
in the hands, only endeavouring to get 
looſe by ſtirring itſelf about. Above, and 
cloſe under the eyes, were ſeveral black, 
long, and ſtiff briſtles, as in other noctur- 
nal birds. The Europeans eat it; Mr. 
Cateſby ſays, the Indians affirm, that they 
never ſaw theſe birds, or heard of them, 
before a certain great battle, in which the 
Europeans killed a great number of Indians. 
Therefore, they ſuppoſe that theſe birds, 
which are reſtleſs, and utter their plaintive 
note at night, are the ſouls of their an- 
ceſtors who died in battle. 

April the 24th. To-par the . 
trees began to ſhew their bloſſoms ; they 
had already pretty large leaves. 

Tur Apple trees likewiſe began to bloſ- 
ſom ; however the Cherry- trees were more 
forward : They likewile got a my 
hue from their leaves. 


8 dS chal ® were. yet quite na- 
ked; 


1 1 More es. 
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ked : and I was: ſorry. to find that chis tree 1 
is one of the lateſt in getting leaves, and 5 
one of the firſt which gets frultes > oift 15607 
April the 26th. | Tris: mornin I tra- 
velled t Penn's: Neck. The Tullp-trees, 
pech the tall ones, looked quite green, 
being covered with their leaves ; this tree 
is therefore. ans of the caglieft which E 
leaves. 
To- DAX 1 "ow the en of the Sala 
fras-tree, Taurus Saffafras).' The leaves 
were not yet come out. The flowers Baue f 
a fine ſmell. 

Tux A W is Amade in thee 
| woods, and grows equally in good foil and 
in poor. I often found it thriving on very 
poor ſandy fields, and on heaths, where no 
other plants will grow. Its flowers, which 
commonly appear in the middle of May. 
make a fine ſhew by their purple hue. I. 
was told, that the cattle eat theſe flowers 
very greedily ; but I was ſorry to find geen | 
often that they were not ſo fond of it, as 
it is repreſented, eſpecially when they had 
any thing elſe. to eat; and they ſeldom. 
touched it notwithſtanding its fas: green 
colour, and its ſoftneſs: The horſes eat 
the flowers, but leave the ſtalks and leaves. 
If the cattle eat this plant in ſpring, 
neceſſity and hunger give it a reliſh. This 
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country does not afford any green ns like 
the Swed:;h ones; the woods are the places 
where the cattle muſt collect their food. T 3 7 
ground in the woods is chiefly flat, 
with very little riſings. The trees ſtand As 
aſunder; but the ground between them is not 
covered with green ſods; for there are but 
few kinds of graſſes in the woods, and they 
ſtand ſingle and ſcattered. The foil is very 
looſe, - partly owing to the dead leaves 
which cover the ground during a great 

part of the year. Thos the cattle find very 
little graſs in the woods, and are forced to 


| be ſatisfied with all kinds of plants which 
come in their way, whether they be good 
or bad food. I faw for ſome time this 


ſpring, that the cattle bit off the tops and 
ſhoots of young trees, and fed upon them; 
for no plants were yet come up, and they 
ſtand in general but very thin, and ſcat- 
tered here and there, as I have juſt 
mentioned. Hence you may eaſily imagine 
that hunger compels the cattle to eat 


plants, which they would not touch, were 


they better provided for. However, I am 
of opinion, that it would be worth while: 


to make uſe of this Lupine to mend dry | 


ſandy heaths, and, 1 believe, it would not 
be abſolutely impoſſible to find out tho 
means of making it agreeeb! e to the cattle. 
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Tur "Oaks here have ſimilar qualities 
wick the European ones. They keep their 
dead leaves almoſt during the whole win- 
ter, and are very backward in getting 
freſh ones; they had no leaves as yet, and 
were but juſt beginning to ſhew a few. 


Tur Humming-bird, which the Swedes | 


call King's-bird *, and which: 1 have men- 
tioned in a former volume, appeared here- 
abouts to-day, for the firſt time this ſpring. 
 NumBeRs of Oil beetles, (Melo# Praſca- 
ne ) fat on the leaves of white Helle- 
bore, (Veratruin album) and feaſted on them. 
I conſidered them a great while, and they 
_ devoured a leaf in a few minutes. Some 
of them had already eaten ſo much that 
they could hardly creep. Thus this plant, 
which is almoſt certain death to other ani- 
mals, is their dainty food. 
Tux Fire-flies appeared at night, onthe 
fitſt time this year, and flew about between 
the trees, in the woods. It ſeemed, in the 
dark, as if ſparks of fire flew up and down. 
1 will give a more particular account of 
them in another place. 5 
Tow aps night I went to Babies , 
May the 1ſt. Tux laſt night was fo 
UN thys the ground at. ſun-rifing Was as 
| White 
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© white as ow, Sock the 15 froſt. The 
Sweuliſtz thermometer was a degtee and 
a half below the freezing point. We 
obſerved no ice in the rivers or wa- 
ters of any depth; but upon ſuch only as 
were about three inches deep, the ice lay 
to the thickneſs of one third part of a 
; N *. The evening before, the wind was 
”Þuth, but the night was calm. The ap- 
ple trees and cherry- trees were in full 
- bloſſom. The peach- trees were almoſt out 
of flower. Moſt of the foreſt · trees had al- 
ready got new and tender leaves, and moſt 
of them were in flower, as almoſt all kinds 
” of oaks, the dog- wood, / Cornus Florida), 
* hiccory, wild prunes,” bo Jaffa, horn- beam, 
beeches, bed | 05, 
Tux plants which were! found damaged 
9 — the froſt, were the following. 1. The 
| Hiccory. Moſt of the young trees of this 
kind had their leaves killed by the froſt, 6 
that they looked quite black in the after- 
noon; the leaves were conſumed by froſt | 
every where in the fields, near the marſhes, 
and in the woods. 2. The black Oak. Se- 
veral of theſe treen had their leaves damaged 
. the froſt. 3. The whize Oat. Some 
;; ery young trees of this 88 had loſt their 


ö Leaves 
5 The tenth part of an inch. 
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leaves by the froſt. 4, The blofloms of 
the Cherry-trec were A in ſeveral places. 


The flowers of the Engh/h malnute tree 


were entirely ſpoiled by the froſt. 6. The 
Rbus glabra. Some of theſe trees had al- 
ready got leaves, and they were killed by 
the cold. 7. The Rhus radicans ; the 
tender young trees of this kind ſuffered 
from the froſt, and had their leaves partly 
killed. 8. The Thalifra, or Mealow 
Rues, had both 15 flowers and leaves 
hurt by the froſt. 9. The Podbplyllun 
peltatum. Of this plant there was not 
above one in five hundred hurt by the 


froſt. 10. The Ferns, A number of 
them, which were lately come up, were 


| deſtroyed. I muſt add ſeveral plants which 


were likewiſe hurt, but which I could not 


| diſtinguiſh, on account of their ſmallneſs. 


I went to ſeveral places this day. 
Tux Bart/a coccinea grew in great ">a 


dance on ſeveral low meadows. Its flower-_ 


buds were already tinged with their pre- 
cious ſcarlet, and adorned the meadows. 
It 1s not yet applied to. any uſe, but that 


of delighting the fight. © 5 
Ons of the Swedes here hat” planted an 
_ Engliſh walnut-tree, (Figlans Sala) in his 

garden, and it was now about three yards. 

high; it was in full bloſſom, and had 


already 
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already W leaves, als the bl at 
e which grow ſpontaneouſly in 
every part of this country, had not yet 
any leaves, or flowers. - The laſt night's 
5 if froſt had killed all the leaves of the Eure- 
bean kind. Dr. Franklin told me after- 
Wards, that there had been ſome Engl 
_  walnut-trees in P4/adelphia, which came 
on very well ; but 198 they were killed 1 
the froſt. 
I looked 8 me «> the trees which 
had not yet got freſh e and 1 found 
1 following ones: 
. e gr 0s, or the, Black Walnut: 
i WR. .. e's 
Frarinus exce hin for, or the 
Acer Negundo, called the 22 here. 
N. a aquatic, the 7 upels. "1 if, 
©, Drfpyros Vi irginiana, or the Per fimon. 
. Vitts Labruſca, or the Fox-grapes 3 ahd 
- Rhus glabra, or the Sumach. 
. The trees whoſe leaves were coming out 
were the following: 8 
Morus rubra, the Miilberry-1 tree. 
Fagus Caftanea, the Cheſuut-tree: | 
- Platanus occidentalis, or the M. . 
Taurus Safſafras, the Safſafras-tree. 
7 glans alba, the Hiccory. Some trees 
ok this kind had already large leaves, but 


others had r none 55 all; the ſame difference, 
1 e 7 believe, 


0 
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| believe, exiſts. likewiſe among the other 
ſpecies of hicco Ls 

Tur Vi irginian "Cherry apes grows. hats 
and there, in the woods and glades: its 
leaves were already pretty large ; but the 
flowers were not yet entirely „„ 

Tut Safſafrai-tree was now every where 
in flower; but its leaves were not FA r 
diſcloſed: 

Taz Li quidambar, Styraciffua or Sweet 
Gumtree, grows in the woods, eſpecially in 
wet ſoil, in and near purling rivulets : its 
leaves were now already ſpfouting out at its 
ſummit. This tree grows to a great thick= 

neſs, and its height rivals that of the talleſt 
firs and oaks ; as it grows higher, the 
lower branches die and drop, and leave the 
| ſtem at laſt quite ſmooth and ftrait, with a 
great crown at the very ſummit ; the ſeeds, 
are contained in round, dentated cones, 
which drop in autumn; and as the tree is 
very tall, ſo the high winds carry the ſeeds 
away to a great diſtance. I have already 
given an account of the uſe of this tree in 
the firſt volume, to which I maſt add the 
nein account. 
Tut wood can be made very ned | 
becauſe its veins are extremely fine: but it 
is not hard; you can carve letters on it 
with a knife, which will ſeem to be en- 
Vor. * EL”: | graved. 
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ou Mr. Lewis Evans told me, from 
is own experience, that no wood in this 
country was more fit for making moulds 
for caſting braſs in, than this, I enquired 
of Mr. Bartram, Whether he had found 
the roſin on this tree, which is ſo much 
praiſed in phyſic.” He told me, That a 
very odoriferous roſin always flows out of 
any cut or wound, which is made in the 
tree; but that the quantity here was too 
inconſiderable to recompenſe the labour of 
collecting it.” This odoriferous roſin or 
m firſt gave riſe to the Engliſh name. 
The further you go to the South, the 
greater quantity of gum does the tree 
yield, ſo that it is eaſy to collect it. Mr. 
Bartram was of opinion, that this tree was 
properly calculated for the climate of Caro- 
Ana, and that it was brought by ſeveral ways 
ſo far North as New York. In the ſouthern 
countries the heat of the Sun fills the tree 
with gum, but in the northern ones it does 
Not. | | +809 „„ 
May the 2d. Tuls morning I travelled 

down to Salem, in order to ſee the coun- 

try. 8 
Tun Saſſafrat- tree ſtood ſingle in the 
woods, and along the fences, round the 
fields : it was now diſtinguiſhable at a diſ- 
tance for its fine flowers, which being now 
x quite 


quite open, made it look quite yellow. 
The leaves were not yet come out; _ 
In ſome meadows the graſs was already 
grown up pretty high: but it is to be ob- 
; whey that theſe meadows were marſhy; 
and that no cattle had been. on them this 
year. Theſe meadows are mown twice a 
year, viz. in May, and the end of Auguſt, 
or beginning of Auguſt, old ſtyle. I aw 
ſome meadows of this kind to-day,” in 
which I ſaw graſs which was now almoſt 
fit to be mown; and many meadows in 
Sweden have not ſuch graſs at the proper 
time of mowing, as theſe had now j theſe 
meadows lay in marſhes and vallies, where. 
the Sun had very great power: the graſs 
. conſiſted merely of Cyperus-graſs or Carex. 
Tux wild Prune-trees were now every 
where in flower; they grow here and there 
in the woods; but commonly near marſhes 
and in wet ground ; they are diſtinguiſhable 
by their white flowers : the fruit when 
ripe is eatable. 5 „ 
Tur Cornus Florida, or Dogwood; grows 
in the foreſts, on hills, on plains, in val- 
lies, in marſhes, and near rivulets. I can- 
not therefore ſay, which is its native ſoil; 
however, it ſeems that in a low but not 3 
wet ſoil it ſucceeds beſt; it was now 
adorned with its great ſnowy Jnvolucra, 
„„ . which 
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which render it conſpicuous even at a diſ- 
tance. At this time it is a pleaſure to tra- 
vel through the woods, ſo much are they 
beautified by the bloſſoms of this tree. The 
flowers which are within the [nvo/ucra be- 
gan to open to-day. The tree does not grow 
to any conſiderable height or thickneſs, but 
s about the ſize of our Mountain Aſh , Sor 
bus aucuparia). There are three ſpecies 
of this tree in the woods ; one with great 
white Involucra, another with fmall white 

ones, and a third with reddifh ones, 
Tu woods were now full of birds: I 
ſaw the leſſer ſpecies every where hopping 
on the ground, or creeping in buſhes, 
without any great degree of ſhineſs; it is 
therefore very eaſy for all kinds of ſnakes 
to approach and bite them. I believe that 
the rattleſnake has nothing to do but to ly 
ſtill, and without waiting long, ſome little 
bird or other will paſs by or run dire&ly upon 
her, giving her an opportunity of catching 
it, without any enchantment. 
SALEM is a little tFading town, ſituated 
at ſome diſtance from the river Delaware. 
The houſes do not ſtand far aſunder, and 
are partly ſtone, and partly wood. A rivu- 
let paſſes by the town, and falls into the 
Delaware. The inhabitants live by their 
ſeveral trades, as well as they can. In the 
„ | | | | | neigh- 
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neighbourhood of Salem are ſome very low 
and ſwampy meadows ; and therefore it is 
reckoned a very unwholeſome place. Ex- 
perience has ſhewn, that thoſe who came 
hither from other places to ſettle, got a 
very pale and ſickly look, though they ar- 
rived in perfect health, and with a very live- 
ly colour. The town 1s very eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed about this time, by the diſagreeable 
ſtench which ariſes from the ſwamps. The 
vapours of the putrid water are carried to 
thoſe inhabitants which live next to the 
marſhes; and enter the body along with the 
air, and through the pores, and thus are hurt- 
ful to health. At the end of every ſum- 
mer, the intermitting fevers are very fre- 
quent. I knew a young couple, who came 
along with me from England to Amenica : 
ſoon after their arrival at Philadelphia, they 
went to Salem, in perfect health; but a few 
weeks after they fell ſick, and before the 
winter was half over they were both dead. 

Many of the inhabitants plant Saffron ; 3 
but it is not ſo good and fo ſtrong as the 
Engliſh and French Saffron. Perhaps it 
grows better by being laid up for ſome 

| 8 as tobacco does. 

THE Gof/ypium herbaceum, or Cotton plan t, 
1s an annual plant; and ſeveral of the in- 


habitants of Salem had began to ſow it. 
5 1 85 Some 
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Bome had the ſeeds from Carolina, where 
they have great plantations of cotton ; but 
others got it out of fome cotton which they 
had bought. They ſaid, it was difficult, at 
firſt, to get ripe ſeeds from the plants which 
were ſown here; for the ſummer in Caro, 
fina, from whence their firſt ſeed came, is 
both longer and hotter than it is here. But 
after the plants have been more uſed to the 
climate, and haſtened more than they were 

formerly, the ſeeds are ripe in due time. 
AT night I returned to Raccoon. 
May the 4th. CRAB-TREEsare a ſpecies 
of wild apple trees, which grow in the 
woods and glades, but eſpecially on little 
hillocks, near rivers “. In New Ferſey the 
tree is rather ſcarce ; but in Penh luania it 
is plentiful. Some people had planted a 
fingle tree of this kind near their farms, on 
account of the fine ſmells which its flowers 
afford. It had begun to open ſome of its 
flowers about a day or two ago; however, 
moſt of them were not yet open. - They 
are exactly like the bloſſoms of the com- 
mon apple- trees, except that the colour is a 
little more reddiſh i in the Crab - trees; though 
ſome king of the cultivated trees have 
| flowers 


® Pyrys coronaria, Linn. Sp. Plant, p. Malu glas. 
ris, 2 odorgtis, Gronov, Fl. e 55˙ 
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flowers which are very near as red: but 
the ſmell diſtinguiſhes them plainly ; for 
the wild trees have a very pleaſant ſmell, 
ſomewhat like the raſp-berry. The apples, 
or crabs, are ſmall, ſour, and unfit for any 
thing but to make vinegar of. They ly 
under the trees all the winter, and acquire a 
yellow colour. They ſeldom begin to rot 
before ſpring comes on. 8. 
ICANN OT omit an obſervation here. 
The Crab- trees opened their flowers only 
yeſterday and to-day ; whereas, the culti- 
vated apple-trees, which are brought from 
Europe, had already loſt their lowers. The 
wild cherry-trees did not flower before the 
12th of May; on the other hand, the culti- 
vated or European ones, had already opened 
their bloſſoms on the 24th. of April. The 
black walnut-trees of this country had nei- 
ther leaves nor flowers, when the European 
kind has large leaves and bloſſoms. From 
hence it appears, that trees brought over from 
Europe, of the ſame kind with the wild trees 
of America, flower much ſooner than the 
latter. I cannot fay what is the reaſon of 
this forwardnefs of the European trees in 
this country, unleſs: they bring forth their 
bloſſoms as ſoon as they get a certain 
degree of warmth, which they have in 
their native country. It ſeems, the Eu- 
„ 1 ropean 


| ropean trees do not expe, after a confide- 
rable degree of warmth, any ſuch cold 
nights as will kill their flowers ; for, in the 
cold countries, there ſeldom happen any 
hot days ſucceeded by ſuch cold nights as 
will hurt the flowers conſiderably, On the 
contrary, the wild trees in this country are 
directed by experience, (if I may ſo ſpeak) 
not to truſt to the firſt warmth ; but they 
wait for a greater heat, when they are 
already ſafe from cold nights. Therefore, 
it happens often, that the flowers of the 
European trees are killed by the froſts here; 
but the native trees are ſeldom hurt, though 
they be of the ſame kind with the European 
ones. This is a manifeſt proof © of the wiſ⸗ 
dom of the Creator. 

May the 5th. EARLY this morning 1 
went to Rapaapo, which is a great 5 
whoſe farms ly all ſcattered. It was inhabited 
merely by Swedes, and not a fingle Engl 0 
man, or people of any other nation, lived i in 
it: therefore they have preſerved their na- 
tive Swediſh tongue, and mixed but few 
Enghſh words with it. The intention of 
my journey was partly to ſee the place, and 
to collect plants and other natural curioſi- 
ties there; and partly to find the places 
where the White Os or * thyatdes, 
grows: 15 1 IJ 


* 
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Tux M. ayflowers, as the Swedes call them, 
were plentiful in the woods where-eyer I 
went to-Cay ; eſpecially on a dry foil, or 
one that is ſomewhat moiſt. The Swedes 
have given them this name, becauſe they 
are in full bloſſom in May. Some of the 
Swedes and the Dutch call them Pmxter- 
bloem, (Whitſunday flowers), as they really 

are in bloſſom about Whit/untide. The 
Engliſh call them Wild Honeyſucfles ; and at 
a Aance they have ſome ſimilarity to the 
Honeyſuckle, or Lonicera. Dr. Linnæus, and 
other ernie, call it an Azalea *. Its flowers 
were now open, and added a new ornament 
to the woods, being little inferior to the 
flowers of the honeyſuckle and Hedyſarum. 

They fit in a circle round the ſtem's ex- 
tremity, and have either a dark red or a 
lively red colour; but, by ſtanding for 
ſome time, the ſun bleaches them, and at laſt 
they get a whitiſh hue. I know not why 


Colden calls them yellow +. The height 
of the buſh is not always alike. Some 


were as tall as a full grown man, and taller,” 
others were but low, and ſome were not 
52 a 1 from the ground; yet they 


were 


Axalea nud. . Linn. . Plant. p-. 214. Axa- 
Lea ramis infra flores nudis, Gron. Virg. 21. | 

+ Azalea erecta, foliis ovatis, integris, alternir, fore Juteo, | 
b fileſo, pracoci, Cold, Ebor, 25. 
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were all full of flowers. The bein have 
not yet found that this plant may be 
applied to any uſe; they only gather the 
flowers, and 5 them in pots, becauſe they 
are very ſhewy. They have ſome ſmell; 
but I cannot fay it is very pleaſant. How- 
ever, the beauty of the colour entitles them 
to a place in every flower- garden. 
To-var I ſaw the firſt ear of this year's 
rye. In Sweden, rye begins to ſhew its ears 
about Ericmas, that is, about the 18th of 
May, old ſtile*. But in New Sweden, the 
people faid, they always ſaw the ears of rye 
an April, old ſtile ; whether the ſpring be- 
gins late or early. However, in ſome years 
the cars come early, and in others late, in 
April. This ſpring was reckoned one of 
the late ones. 
_ BuxLyeRoOGs | are a large 8 „ 
frogs, which I had an opportunity of hear- 
ing and ſeeing to-day. As I was riding 
out, I heard a roaring before me; and 
thought it was a bull in the buſhes, on the 
—— ſide of the dyke, though the ſound was 
rather more hoarſe than that of a bull. I 
was however afraid, that a bad goring bull 
might be near me, een L did not ſee 
him; ; 
» Accordingly about 1 29th of May, new Rile. 


3 Rana bam. Linn. Syſt. 1. 358. Rana maxima, 
9 ee Sat. Carol. 155 
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him; and I continued to think fo till ſome 
hours after, when I talked with ſome Swedes 
about the Bullfrogs, and, by their account, 

I immediately ane that * heard their. . 
voice; for the Swedes told me, that there 
were numbers of them in the dyke. I af 
terwards hunted for them. Of all the frogs 
in this country, this is doubtleſs the great 
eſt, 1 am told, that towards autumn, as 
ſoon as the air begins to grow a little cool, 
they hide themſelves under the mud, which 
lies at the bottom of ponds and ſtagnant 
waters, and ly there torpid during winter. 
As ſoon as the weather grows mild, towards 
ſummer, they begin to get out of their 
holes, and croak, If the ſpring, that is, 
if the mild weather, begins early, the 
appear about the end of March, old ſtile; . 
but if it happens late, they tarry under wa- 
ter till late in April. Their places of abode 
are ponds, and bogs with ſtagnant water; 
they are never in any flowing water. When 
many of them croak together, they make 
an enormous noiſe. Their croak exactly 
reſembles the roaring of an ox or bull, 
which is ſomewhat hoarſe. They croak ſo 
loud, that two people talking by the ſide of 
a pond cannot underſtand each other. They 
cCroak all together; then ſtop a little, . 
| begin again. It ſeems as if they had a cap- 


tain 
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tain among them: for when he begins to 
croak, all the others follow; and when he 

ſtops, the others are all ſilent. When this 
captain gives the ſignal for ſtopping, you 
hear a note like pop coming from him. 
In day- time they ſeldom make any great 
noiſe, unleſs the ſky is covered. But the 
night is their croaking time; and, when all 
is calm, you may hear them, though you 
are near a mile and a half off. When they 
croak, they commonly are near the ſurface 
of the water, under the buſhes, and have 
their heads out of the water. Therefore, 
by going flowly, one may get cloſe up 
to them before they go away. As ſoon as 
they are quite under water, they think 
themſelves ſafe, though the water be very 
ſhallow. _ 

SOMETIMES they fit at a good 0 
from the pond; but as ſoon as they ſuſpect 
any danger, they haſten with great leaps 
into the water. They are very expert at 
hopping. A full- grown Bullfrog takes near 
three yards at one hop. I have often been 
told the following ſtory by the old Sweges, 

| which happened here, at the time when the 

1 Indians lived with the Swedes, It is well 
known, that the Indians are excellent run- 
ners; I have ſeen them, at Governor John- 


* M's, Fqual the beſt. horſe in its ſwifteſt 
courſe, 
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courſe, and almoſt paſs by it. " Therefore; 1 
in order to try how well the bull-frogs 
could leap, ſome of the Swedes laid a wager 


with a young Indian, that he could not 


overtake the frog, provided it had two leaps 
before: hand. They carried a bull- frog, 
which they had caught in a pond, upon a 
field, and burnt his back-fide ; the fire, and 
the Indian, who endeavoured to be cloſely 
up with the frog, had ſuch an effect upon 
the animal, that it made its long hops 
acrofs the field, as faſt as it could. The 12. 
dian began to purſue the frog with all his 
might at the proper time: the noiſe he 
made in running frightened the poor frog; 
probably it was afraid of being tortured 
with fire again, and therefore it redoubled 
its leaps, and by that means it reached the 
pond before the Indian could over- take it. 
Id ſome years they are more numerous 
than in others: nobody could tell, whether 
the ſnakes had ever ventured to eat them, 
though they eat all the leſſer kinds of frogs, 
The women are no friends to theſe frogs, 
becauſe they kill and eat young ducklings 
and goſlings: ſometimes they carry off 
chickens that come too near the ponds. 1 
have not obſerved that they bite when they 
are held in the hands, though they have 
little teeth; when they are beaten, they cry 
| e 
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out almoſt like children. I was told that 
ſome eat the thighs of the hind legs, and 
that they are very palatab lee. 
A TREE which grows in the ſwamps 
here, and in other parts of America, goes 
by the name of White FJuniper-tree. Its 
ſtem indeed looks: like one of our old tall 
and ſtrait juniper-trees in Sweden: but the 
leaves are ee and the wood is white. 
The Engliſb call it White Cedar, becauſe the 
boards which are made of the wood, are 
like thoſe made of cedar. But neither of 
theſe names are juſt, for the tree is of the 
cypreſs kind *. It always grows in wet 
ground or ſwamps: it is therefore difficult to 
come to them, becauſe the ground between 
the little hillocks is full of water. The trees 
ſtand both on the hillocks and in the water: 
they grow very cloſe together, and have 
ſtrait, thick, and tall ſtems; but they were 
greatly reduced in number to what they 
ave been before. In ſuch places where 
they are left to grow up, they grow as tall 
and as thick as the talleſt fir- trees; they 
preſerve their green leaves both in winter 
and ſummer ; the tall ones have no bran- 
ches on the lower part of the ſtem. > 
Tux marſhes where theſe trees grow are 
called Cedar Swamps. Thele cedar ſwamps 


“ *® Cupreſus thyoides. Linn. Spec. pl p. 1422. Cypreſſus 
Americana, fructu minimo, Miller's Gard. Dictionary. 
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are nümerous in New Ferſey, and likewiſe. 
in ſome parts of Penſyluania and New Tork. 

The moſt northerly. place, where it has 
been hitherto found, is near Goſhen in New 


York,' under forty-one degrees and twenty 5 


tive minutes of north latitude, as I am in» 
formed by Dr. Colden. For to the North of 
Goſhen, it has not been found in the woods. 
The white cedar is one of the trees, which 
reſiſt the moſt to putrefaction; and when it 
is put above ground, it will laſt longer than, 
under ground: therefore it is employed for 
many purpoſes ; it makes good fences, and 
ſts which are to be put into the ground; 
ut in this point, the red cedar is ſtill pre- 
ferable to _ white; it likewiſe makes 
good canoes. . The young trees are em- 
, for hoops round barrels, tuns, &c. 
e they are thin pliable; the 
thick and tall trees afford Graber. and wood. 


for cooper's work. The houſes which are 
built of it, ſurpaſs in duration, thoſe which _ 


are built of American oak. Many of the 
houſes in Rapaapo were made of this white 
cedar wood; but the chief thing which the 
white cedar affords is the beſt kind of thin. 
gles. The white cedar ſhingles are pre- 
ferred to all others for ſeveral reaſons ; 


firſt, they are more durable than any others 5 


made of American woods 3 red cedar ſhin· 
0” f 
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gles excepted; ſecondly, they are very liglit, 
fo that no ſtrong beams are requiſite to ſup- 
port the roof. For the ſame reaſbn it is un- 
neceſſary to build thick walls, becauſe they are 
not preſſed by heavy roofs. When fires break 
out, it is leſs dangerous to go under or along 
the roofs, becauſe the ſhingles being very light 
can do little hurt by falling; they ſuck the 
water, being ſome what ſpungy, ſo that the 
roofs can eaſily be wetted in caſe of a fire: 
however, their fatneſs occaſions that the water 
does not hurt them, but evaporates eaſily. 
When they burn and are carried about by the 
wind, they have commonly what is called 
a dead coal, which does not eaſily ſet fire 
where it alights. The roofs made of theſe 
ſhingles can eaſily be cut through, if re- 
ſuired, becauſe they are thin, and not very 
hard; for theſe qualities the people in the 
country, and in the towns, are very deſirous 
of having their houſes covered with white 
cedar ſhingles, if the wood can be got. 
Therefore all churches, and the houſes of 
the more ſubſtantial inhabitants of the 
towns, have ſhingle roofs. In many parts 
of New York province, where the white 
_ cedar does not grow, the people, however, 
have their houſes roofed with cedar ſhingles, 
Which they get from other parts. To that 
purpoſe great 'quantities of ſhingles are 
annually exported from Eggbarbeur 5 

| Other 


other parts of New Ferſzy, to the town of 
New York, from whence they are. diſtri- 


. 
* 


buted throughout the province. A quantity 


of white cedar wood is likewiſe exported 
every year to the Weft-Indies, for ſhingles, _ 
pipe ſtaves, &c. Thus the inhabitants are 


very buſy here, not only to leſſen the num- 
ber of theſe trees, but even to extirpate 
them entirely, They are here (and in 
many other places) in regard to wood, bent 
only upon their own preſent advantage, 


# 


utterly regardleſs of poſterity. By this 
means many cedar ſwamps are already quite 


deſtitute, of cedars, having only young | 


ſhoots left; and I. plainly. obſerved, by 
counting the circles round the ſtem, that 
they do not grow up very quickly, but re- 


quire a great deal of time before they can 


be cut for timber. It is well known that a 


. 


end; another, ſeventeen inches in diameter, 
had a hundred and ſixteen; and another, 
two feet in diameter, had one hundred and 


2 


white cedar raiſed from ſeed can be uſed for 
4 timber. a Among the adyantages which the 
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tree gets only one circle every 271 a ſtem, 
: eigh teen inches in diameter, 


| ges had ane hun- 
dred and eight circles. round the thicker 


ſorty-two cireles upon it. Thus near 
eighty years growth is required, before a 


white cedar ſhingles have over others, the 
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people reckon their lightneſs. But this 
good and uſeful quality may in future 
times turn out very diſadvantageous to Phi- 
ladelphia, and other places where the houſes 
are roofed with ch ſhingles ; for as the 
roofs made of theſe ſhingles are very light, 
and bear but a trifling weight on the walls, 
ſo the people have made the walls but ver 
thin, I meaſured the thickneſs of the walls 
of ſeveral houſes here, of three ſtories high 
(cellar and garret not included), and found 
- moſt of them nine inches and a half, and 
ſome ten inches thick; therefore it is by no 
means ſurpriſing, that violent ' hurricanes 
ſometimes make the brick gable-ends to vi- 
brate apparently, eſpecially on ſuch houſes 
as have a very open ſituation. And ſince 
the cedar-trees will ſoon be wanting in this 
country, and the preſent roofs when rotten 
'muſt be ſupplied with heavier ones, of 
tiles, or of other wood, it is more than pro- 
bable, that the thin walls will not be able 
to bear ſuch an additional weight, and will 
either break, or require to be ſupported by 
props : or elſe the whole houſe muſt be 
ulled down and rebuilt with thicker walls. 
his obſervation has already been made by 
others. Some of the people here make 
| -uſe of the chips of white cedar inſtead of 
tea, aſſuring me that they preferred it in 
on, bf 71 Fe: "T7 regard 


New Jerſty, | Rapdapo. „ 
regard to its'wholeſomeneſs to all foreign tea. 
All the inhabitants here were of opinion, 
that the water in the cedar ſwamps is 
wholeſomer than any other drink: it creates 
a great appetite, which they endeavoufed to 
prove by ſeveral examples. They aſcribed 
this quality to the water itſelf, which is filled 
with the roſin of the trees, and to the &x- 
halations which came from the trees, and 
can eaſily be ſmelled, The people likewiſe 
thought- that the yellowiſh colour of the 


water, which ſtands between the cedar 


trees, was owing to the roſin, which comes 
out of the roots of theſe trees. They like- 
wiſe all agreed, that this water is always 
vety cold in the hotteſt ſeaſon, which may 
be partly owing to the continual ſhade it is 
in. I knew {everal people who were res 
ſolved to go to theſe cedar ſwatnps, and 
uſe the waters for the recovery of their ap- 
petite. Mr. Bartram planted a white cedar 
in a dry foil, but it could not ſucceed there: 
he then put it into a ſwampy ground; where 
it got as it were new life, and came on vity 
well; and though it was not taller than 
à man, yet it was full of cones. Another 
thing is very remarkable, with regard to the 
propagation of this tree: Mr. Bartram 
cut its branches in ſpring two years ſucceſ- 
ſively, and put them into the ' ſwampy foil; 


* 
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= where they pack roots, and ſucceeded vere 
= well. I have ſeen them myſelf. 
= Tur red Funiper-tree is another tree 
| which I have mentionec very frequently in 
the courſe of my account. The Swedes | 
have given it the name of red Juniper, be- 
cauſe the wood is very red and fine within. 
The En gliſh call it red Cedar, and the 
French Gedre rouge. However, the Swediſh 
name is the moſt proper, as the tree be- 
longs to the Juni pers n. At its firſt 
growth it has a deal of fimilarity to the 
Swediſh Juniper ＋. but after it is grown 
up it gets quite different leaves. The ber- 
ry exactly reſembles that of the Sediſb 
— in regard to its colour and ſhape; 
owever, they are not ſo big, though the 
red Cedar grows very tall. At 3 
theſe trees ſtood ſingle, and were not very 
tall. But at other places I have ſeen them 
ſtanding: together in cluſters ; they like 
the ſame ground as the common Swediſh 
Juniper, eſpecially on the riſing banks of 
krivers, and on other riſing grounds, in a 
dry, and frequently i in a poor ſoil. I have 
ſeen them growing in ee as 505 
and tall as the talleſt fir- trees, o 
and N heaths. Towards Cong 'or 10 
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the moſt northerly places, where 1 have 
ſeen them, they commonly chooſe the ſteep: 
ſides of the mountains, and there they 
grow promiſcuouſly with the common Ju- 
wiper. The moſt northerly places where 

J have found them wild in hs woods, is 
in Canada, eighteen French miles to the 
ſouthward of the Fort Saint Fran, or Sr. 
John, in about 44* 35 North Latitude, I 
have likewiſe ſeen it growing very well in a 
garden, on the iſland of Magualene *, be- 
_ longing to the then governor of Montreal, 
Monfieur le Baron de Longueuil. But it had 
been got at more ſoutherly places, and was 
_ tranſplanted here. Of all the woods in 
this country, this is without exception the 
moſt durable, and withſtands putrefaction 
longer than any other; it is therefore em- 
ployed in all ſuch caſes where it is moſt _ 
liable to rot, eſpecially for all kinds of 
poſts which are to be put into the ground: 
Some people ſay, that if an iron be put in- 
to the ground along with a pole of cedar, 
the iron would be half corroded by ruſt in 
the ſame time that the wood would be 
rotten. In many places both the fences; 
and the poſts belonging to them, are made 
My” om 


„An iſland in the river St, Lawrence, cloſe by the 
gown of Montreal, in Canada. e 
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of red cedar. The beſt canoes, conſiſting 
of a ſingle piece of wood, are made of red 

cedar; for they laſt longer than any others, 
and are very light. In New York JI have 
ſeen pretty large yachts build of red cedar. 
| Several yachts which go from New York 
to Albany, up the river Hudſon, are built 
in a different manner, as I have mentioned 
in the firſt volume . In Phzlagelphia 
they cannot make any yachts or Other 
boats of red cedar, becauſe the quantity 
and the ſize of the trees will not allow of it. 
For the fame reaſon they do not roof their 
houſes with red cedar ſhingles; but in 
ſuch places where it is plentiful, it makes 
excellent good roofs. The heart of this 
cedar is of a fine red colour, and what- 
ever is made of it looks very fine, and 
has a very agreeable and wholeſome ſmell. 
But the colour fades by degrees, or elſe 
the wood would be exceedingly proper for 
cabinet work. I faw a parlour in the coun- 
try ſeat of Mr Norris, one of the Mem- 
bers of the Penhivanian Houſe of Aſſembly, 
wainſcotted many years ago with boards of 
red cedar. Vir Norris affared me that the 


See vol. I. page 115, The lower part of the yachts, 
which is continually under water, is made of black oak; 
he upper part is built of red cedar, becauſe it is ſometime) 


above and ſometimes in the water, 
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Coder looked exceedingly. well in the be- 
ginning, but it was quite faded hog I aw 
it, and the boards. looked very ſhabby, 
" eſpecially the boards near the window had 
entirely loſt their colour; ſo that Mr Nor- 
ris had been obliged to put mahogany in 
their ſtead: however, I was told, that the | | 
gs will keep its colour if a thin varniſh i 
s put upon it whilſt it is freſh, and Juſt 0 1 
8 it has been planed, and if care is 
taken that the wood is not afterwards rubC- 
bed or hurt. At leaſt it makes the wood 
keep its colour much longer than com- 
monly. Since it has a very pleaſant ſmell, 
when freſh, ſome people put the ſhavings 
and chips of it among their linen to ſe- 
cure it againſt being worm-eaten. Some 
| likewiſe get bureaus, &c. made of red ce- 
dar, with the ſame view. But it is only 
uſeful for this purpoſe as long as it is freſh, 
for it loſes its ſmell after ſome time, and 
is then no longer good for keeping off in- 
ſeas. It is ſometimes ſent to England, as 
timber, and ſells very well. In many 
places round Philadelphia, in the ſeats of 
the gentry, there was commonly an ave- 
nue, with a row of theſe trees planted on | 
both ſides, leading from the high road to ] 
the houſe. The lower branches were cut, _— 
. and oy a fine crown left. In winter, 
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hen moſt other trees have loſt ther leaves, 
= this looks very fine. This tree has like- 
' © "wiſe a very ſlow growth; for a ſtem, thirteen 
9 5 inches and a quarter in diameter, had one 
hundred and eighty- eight rings, or annual 
circles, and another, eighteen inches in dia- 
meter, had at leaſt two hundred and fifty, 
for a great nymber of the rings were ſo fine 
that they could not be counted. This tree is 
propagated in the fame manner as the com- 
- mon Juniper- tree is in Sweden, viz. chiefly 
| by birds, which eat the berries and emit 
the ſeeds entire. To encourage the planting 


4 of this uſeful tree, a deſcription of the 
= method of doing it, written by Mr Bar- 


tram, was inferted in a Penſytoania alma- 
nack, called Pcor Richard Improved, for 
the year 1749. In it was explained the 
manner of planting and augmenting the 
number of theſe trees, and mention is made 
of ſome of the purpoſes to which they may 
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be employed. 
In the evening I returned to Raccoon. 
May the th. TE Moulberry-trees 
Morus rubra] about this time began to 
bloſſom, but their leaves were yet very 
ſmall. The people divided them into male 
and female trees or flowers; and ſaid that 
thoſe which never bore any fruit were 
males, and thoſe which did, females. 
1 5 SNILAX 
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8N*IL Ax laurifolia was ſuperabundant in 
all the ſwamps near this place. Its leaves 
were now beginning to come out, for it 
ſheds them all every winter; it climbs 
up along trees and ſhrubs, and runs acroſs 
from one tree or buſh to another: by 
this means it ſhuts up the paſſage between 
the trees, faſtening itſelf every where with 
Its cirrhi-or tendrils, and even on people, 
ſo that it is with the utmoſt difficulty one 
muſt force a paſſage in the ſwamps and 
woods, where it 1s plentiful ;- the ſtalk to- 
wards the bottom 1s full of long. ſpines, 
which are as ſtrong as the ſpines of a roſe- 
buſh, and catch hold of the clothes, and 
tear them: this troubleſome plant may 
ſometimes bring you into imminent danger, 
when botanizing or going into the woods, 
for, not to mention that the cloaths muſt be 
abſolutely ruined by its numberleſs ſpines, it 
occaſions a deep ſhade in the woods, by 
croſſing from tree to tree ſo often; this 
forces you to ſtoop, and even to creep 
on all fours through the little paſſages 
which are left cloſe to the groynd, and 
then you cannot be careful enough to pre- 
vent a ſnake (of which there are numbers 
here) from darting into your face. The 
ſtalk of the plant has the ſame colour as 


the young roſe-buſhes. It is quite green 
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and ſmõoth between the ſpines, ſo that a 
ſtranger would take it to be a kind of 
thorn-buſh, in Winter, e it is deſtitute 
Moy the 8th. Tu D trees 1 
were now ſtocked with innumerable Cater- 
pillars ; one kind eſpecially was obſervable, 
which is worſe than all the others. They im 
mediately formed great white webs, between 
the branches of the trees, ſo that they were 
_ perceptible, even at a diſtance; in each of 
theſe webs were thouſands of Caterpillars, 
which crept out of them afterwards, and 
ſpread chiefly upon the apple-trees: They 
conſumed the leaves, and often left not 
rin on a whole branch. I was told, that 
3 ago they did ſo much damage, 
e- trees and peach- trees hardly 
| n any fruit at all; becauſe they had 
conſumed all the leaves, and expoſed 
the _ trees to the intenſe heat of 
the ſun, wil which means ſeveral of the 
trees died. The people took the following 
method of killing "ſs Caterpillars : They 
fixed ſome ſtraw or flax on a pole, ſet it on 
fire, and held it under the webs or neſts; 
by which a part was burnt, and a part fell 
to the ground. However, numbers of the 
Caterpillars crept up the trees again, which 
could have been 2 iſ they had go 
5 trod 
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trod upon, or killed any othe 
| ed chickens to ſuch — ws os crept 


I calls. 


on the ground in numbers; but they would 


not eat them. Nor did the wild birds like 


them; for the trees were full of theſe webs, 
though whole flights of little birds had their 
neſts in the gardens and orchards. 
May the 18th. Tnoven it was already 
oretty late in May, yet the nights were very 


dark here. About an hour after fun-ſet, it 


was fo dark, that it was impoſſible to read 


in a book, though' the type was ever fo 
large. About 5 o'clock, on a clear night, 


the dark was ſo much increaſed, that * 


looked like one of the darkeſt ſtar-light 


nights in autumn, in Sweden. It likewiſe 


ſeemed to me, that though the nights were 
clear, yet the ftars did not give ſo great a 


light as they do in Sweden. And as, about 


this time, the nights are commonly dark, 


and the ſky covered with clouds; ſo I would 


compare them only to dark and cloudy 
Swediſh winter nights. It was therefore, 


at this time of the year, very difficult to 


travel in ſuch cloudy nights; for neither 


man nor horſe could find their way. The 
nights, in general, ſeem very diſagreeable 


to me, in compariſon to the light and glo- 


nous ſummer nights of Sweden, Igno- 


Pe ſometimes makes us think ſlightly of 


| our 
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our country. If other countries have their 
advantages, Sweden is not deſtitute of mat- 
ter to boaſt of on this head: it likewiſe has 
its peculiar advantages; and upon weighin 
the advantages and inconvenieneies of dif. 
ferent ri Sweden will be found to be 
not inferior to any of them. Bee 
I wilt briefly: mention in what points I 
think Sweden is preferable to this part of 
America; and why I prefer Old Sweden to 
Fux nights are very dark here all the 
ſummer; and in winter, they are quite as 
dark, if not darker, than the winter nights 
in Sweden ; for here is no kind of Aurora 
Borealis, and the ſtars give a very faint light. 
It is very remarkable if an Aurora Borealis 
appears once or twice a year. The winters 
here bring no ſnow, to make the nights 
clear, and to make travelling more fafe and 
eaſy. The cold is, however, frequently as 
intenſe as in Old Sweden, The ſnow which 
falls lies only a few days, and always goes off 
with a great deal of wet. The Rattle-ſnakes, 
Horned-jnakes, red-bellied, green, and other 
poiſonous Snakes, againſt whoſe bite there 
is frequently no remedy, are in great plenty 
here. To theſe I muſt add the wood-lice, 
with which the foreſts are ſo beer that 
it is impoſſible to paſs through a buſh with- 
ro ue = ont 
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out N a a army of them on your 
cloaths, or to fit down, though the. place 
be ever ſo pleaſant. The; inconvenience 
and trouble they cauſe, both to man and 
beaſt, I have deſcribed in the Memoirs of 


the Royal Swediſh Academy of Sciences. The 


weather i is ſo inconſtant here, that when a 
day is moſt exceſſively hot, the next is often 
| ſenſibly cold. This ſudden change often 
happens in one day; and few people can 


ſuffer theſe changes, without impairing 
their health. The heat in ſummer is exceſ- 
five, and the cold in winter often very Piercin a - 


However, one can always ſecure one's ſelf 


againſt the cold; but when the great heat 


is of any duration, there is hardly any reme- 
dy againſt it. It tires one ſo, that one does 
not know which way to turn. It has fre- 
quently happened, that people who walked 
into the fields, dropped down dead, on ac- 
count of the violence of the heat, Several 
| enen prevail. here; and they increaſe 
every year. Nobody is left unattacked by 
"the intermitting fever ; and, many people 
are forced to ſuffer it every year, together 
with other diſeaſes. Peaſe cannot be ſown, 
on account of the inſets which conſume 


them“. There are worms in the grains of 
he, m9 numbers of them are in the N 


trees. 
- > Brachu Pie 
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every year, both of fruit - trees and foreſt- trees. 
The graſs in the meadows is likewiſe con- 
ſumed by a kind of worms, and another 
ſpecies cauſe the plumbs to drop, before 
they are half ripe. The oak here affords 
not near fo good timber as the European 


oak. The fences cannot ftand above eighteen 


rears. The houſes are of no long duration, 


The meadows are poor, and what graſs they 


Have is bad. The paſture for cattle in the 
foreſts, conſiſts of ſuch plants as they do 
not like, and which they are compelled to 
eat by neceſſity; for it is difficult to find a 


fingle graſs in great foreſts, where tlie trees 


ſtand far aſunder, and where the ſoil is ex- 
cellent. For this reaſon, the cattle are 
forced, during almoſt the whole winter and 


part of the ſummer, to live upon the young 


ſhoots and branches of trees, which ſome- 
times have no leaves: therefore, the cows 
give very little milk, and decreaſe in ſize 
every generation. The houſes are extreme- 


1y unfit for winter habitations. Hurticanes 
are frequent, which overthrow trees, carry 


away roofs, and ſometimes houſes, and do 2 
great deal of damage.” Some of theſe in- 
conveniencies might be remedied by art; 
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but W will either admit of no alteration, 8 


or they will at leaſt coſt vaſt trouble. Thus 


every country has its advantages, and its 
defects: happy is he who can | content him- 
ſelf with hisown. 5 


Tux rye grows DR EA in. "oſt: 88 the 
fields, which is chiefly owing to the care- 
leſſneſs in agriculture, and to the poorneſs 


of the fields, which are feldom or never 


manured. After the inhabitants have con- 


verted a tract of land into fields, which had 


been a foreſt for many centuries together, 
and which conſequently had a very fine ſoil, 


they uſe it as ſuch, as long as it will bear 


any corn; and when it ceaſes to bear any, they 
turn it into paſtures for the cattle, and take 


new corn - fields in another place, where a 


fine ſoil can be met with, and where it has 
never been made uſe of for this purpoſe. 
This kind of agriculture will do for ſome 
time; but it will afterwards have bad con- 
ſequences, as every one may clearly ſee. 
A few of the inhabitants, ET treated 
their fields a little better: the Zag//þ in 
general haye carried agriculture to a Aber 
degree of perfection than any other nation. 
But the depth and richneſs of the ſoil, 
; ng rar found here who came over 
from England, (as were preparing 
| and for Keb ich had been covered 
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with woods from times immemorial) miſſed 
them, and made them carelefs huſpandmen. 
It is well known, that the Indian, lived in 
this country for ſeveral centuries before.the 
Europeans came into it ; but it is likewiſe 
known, that they lived chiefly by hunting 
and fiſhing, and had hardly any fields. They 
_ planted maize, and ſome ſpecies of beans 
and gourds ; and at the ſame time it is cer- 
tain, that a plantation of ſuch vegetables as 
ſerve an Indian family during one year, take 
up no more ground than a farmer in our 
country takes to R cabbage for his fa- 
mily upon; at leaſt, a farmer's cabbage and 
turnep ground, taken together, is always as 
extenſive, if not more ſo, than the corn- 
fields and kitchen-gardens of an Indian fa- 
mily. Therefore, the Indians could hard- 
ly ſubſiſt for one month upon the produce 
of their gardens and fields. Commonly, 
the little villages of Indians are about twelve 
or eighteen miles diſtant from each other. 
From hence one may judge, how little 
ground was formerly employed for corn- 
fields; and the reſt was overgrown with 
thick and tall trees. And though they 
cleared (as is yet uſual) new ground, as ſoon 
as the old one had quite loſt its : fertility ; 
yet ſuch little pieces as they made uſe of 
were very inconſiderable, when compared 
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to the vaſt foreſts which remained. This 


the upper fertile ſoil increaſed conſiderably, 


for centuries together; and the Europeans 
coming to America found a rich and fine 
ſoil before them, lying as looſe between the 
trees as the beſt bed in a garden. They 
had nothing to do but to cut down the 


wood, put it up in heaps, and to clear the 


dead leaves away. They could then im- 
mediately proceed to ploughing, which in 


ſuch looſe ground is very eaſy ; and having 
ſown their corn, they got a moſt plentiful 


harveſt. This eaſy method of getting a rich 


crop has ſpoiled the Engliſb and other Eu- 
ropean inhabitants, and induced them to 
adopt the ſame method of agriculture which 


the Indians make uſe of; that is, to ſow un- 


cultivated grounds, as long as they will pro- 
duce a crop without manuring, but to turn 
them into paſtutes as ſoon as they can bear 


no more, and fo take in hand new ſpots of 
round, covered fince time imimemortal with 


woods, which have been ſpared by the fire 


or the hatehet ever fince the creation. This 
is likewiſe the reaſon why agticultufe, and 


the knowledge of this uſeful branch, is ſo 


imperfect here, that one can learn nothing 
on a great tract of land, neither of the Eng- 
hiſh, nor of the Swedes, Germans, Dutch, and 
French; except that, from their groſs miſ- 
„„ Ik 
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takes and careleſsneſs for futurity, one finds 
opportunities every day of making all forts 
of obſervations, and of growing wile at the 
expence of other people. In a word, the 
corn- fields, the meadows, the foreſts, the cat- 
tle, &c. are treated with equal careleſsneſs; 
and the Engliſb nation, ſo well ſkilled in theſe 
branches of huſbandry, is with difficulty 
found out here. We can hardly be more 
laviſh of our woods in Sweden and Finland 
than they are here : their eyes are fixed - 
upon the preſent gain, and they are blind to 
futurity. Every day their cattle are har- 
raſſed by labour, and each generation de- 
creaſes in goodneſs and ſize, by being kept 
ſhort of food, as I have before mentioned. 


94 Ma 1749. 


On my travels in this country I obſerved ſe- 


veral plants, which the horſes and cows 
preferred to all others. They were wild in 
this country, and likewiſe grew well on the 
drieſt and pooreſt ground, where no other 
plants would ſucceed. But the inhabitants 
did not know how to turn this to their ad- 
vantage; owing to the little account made 
of Natural Hiftory, that ſcience being here 
(as in other parts of the world) looked upon 
as a mere trifle, and the paſtime of fools. I 
am certain, and my certainty is founded 
upon experience, that by means of theſe 
plants, in the ſpace of a few years, I have 
— een 


\F 0 


would hardly afford food for a cow, into 


the richeſt and moſt fertile meadow, where 


great flocks of catile have found ſuperfluous. 
food, and are grown fat upon. I own, that 
theſe uſeful plants were not to be found on 
the grounds of every planter: but with a 


{mall ſhare of natural knowledge, a man 


would eafily colle& them in the places 


where they were to be got. I was afto-, ' 
niſhed, when 1 heard the country people. 


complaining of the badneſs of the US 66.4 5 


but L likewiſe perceived their negligenee, 


and often ſaw excellent plants growing on 


their own grounds, which only fequired a 


little more attention and aſſiſtance from their 
unexperienced owners. I found every where 


the wiſdom and goodneſs of the Creator; but 


too ſeldom ſaw any acknowled gment, or 


adequate eſtimation of it, among men. 


0 * nimium ſua ſi bona norini . 
Agricolas ! Virs, Georgie. 


I rave been led to thele reflections, 


which may perhaps ſeem foreign to. my 


purpoſe, by the bad and neglected ſtate 
of agriculture in every part of this con- 
tinent. I likewiſe intended to ſhew the 


teaſon why this journal is fo thinly ſtock- 


ed with economical advantages in the 


| ſeveral branches of huſbandry y. I do not 
however deny, that I have ſometimes found 
. one 
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of good or bad trees, provided _ are 
in ſhade. At night the owls, whicl 


rb My 1949. 


one or two ſkilful economiſts, but they 
were very ſcarce. „ wand 

BIRDS of prey which purfue the poultry 
are found in abundance here, and if poſ- 
ſible more plentiful than in Sieden. They 
enjoy great liberty here, as there are ſtil 
great forefts in many places, from whence 
they can come unawares upon chickens 
and ducks. To the birds of prey it is 
quite indifferent whether the woods conſiſt 


are 
very numerous, endanger the ſafety of 
the tame fowls. They live chiefly in, 
marſhes, give a diſagreeable ſhriek at night, 


and attack the chickens, which commonly 


rooſt at night in the apple-trees, peach- 
trees, and ey vos in the garden. But 
ſince they are very buſy in clearing this 
country of woods, as we are in Sweden and 
Finland, it may be of uſe for expoſing the 
birds of prey, more than they are now, 
and for depriving them of the opportunities 
of doing miſchief with ſo much eaſe. 
THE thick foreſts of America contain 
numbers of ſtags; they do not ſeem to be 


a different ſpecies from the European ſtags. 


An Engliſhnan was poſſeſſed of a tame 
hind: It is obfervable that though theſe 
creatures are very ſhy when wild in the 


Vu Woods 


woods and the cedar ſwamps, which are 
very much frequented by them, yet they 
can be tamed to ſuch a degree, if taken 
young, that they will come of their own - 

accord to people, and even to ſtrangers : 
This hind was caught when it was but 
very little; the colour of the whole body 
was a dirty reddiſh brown, the belly and 
the under ſide of the tail excepted, which 
were white; the ears were grey; the 
head, towards the ſnout, was very narrow. 
but upon the whole the creature looked 
very fine. The hair lay cloſe together, 
and was quite ſhort; the tail reached al- 
moſt to the bend of the knee, near which, 
on the inſide of each hind- foot, was a knob 

or callus. The poſſeſſor of the hind ſaid, 
that he had tamed ſeveral ſtags, by catch- 
ing them whilſt they were very young. It 
was now big with young ones. It had a 
little bell hung about its neck, that by 
walking in the woods, the people might 
know it to be tame, and take care not to 
ſhoot it. It was at liberty to go where it 
war's and to keep it confined would 
ave been a pretty hard taſk, as it could 
leap over the hioheſt encloſures, Some» 
times it went far into the woods, and fre- 
quently ſtaid away a night or two, but 
afterwards returned home like other cattle. 
| „ | When 
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When it went into the woods, it was often 
accompanied by wild ſtags, and decoyed 
them even into the very houſes, eſpecially 
in ruttipg time, giving its maſter nume: 
rous opportunities of ſhooting the wild 
Nags, almoſt at his door. Its ſcent was 
excellent, and when it was turned towards 
the wind, I often faw it riſing and looking 
towards that part, though I did not ſee 
any people on the road, but they common- 
ly appeared about an hour after. As ſoon 
as the wild ſtags have the ſcent of a man, 
they make off. In winter the man fed the 
hind with corn and hay; but in fummer 
it went out into the woods and meadows, 
ſeeking its own food, eating both graſs and 
other plants: it was now kept in a mea- 
dow ; it did chiefly eat cloyer, the leaves 
of hiccory, of the Andromeda paniculata, 
and the Geranium maculatum. It was like- 
wile contented with the leaves of the com- 
mon plantane, or Plantago, graſſes, and ſe- 
veral other plants. The poſſeſſor of this 
hind fold ſtags to people in Philadelphia, 
who ſent them as curiofities to other places. 
He got twenty-five, thirty, and forty ſhil- 
lings a-piece for them. The food of the 
wild ſtags in ſummer is graſs and ſeveral 
lants; but in winter, when they are not to 
be got, they cat the ſhoots and young 
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ſprigs of branches. I have already men- 
ee that they eat without any danger 
the ſpoon- tree, or "Kalmia latifolia, which is 
poiſon to other animals. In the long and 
ſevere winter, which commenced here upon 
the tenth of December, 1740, and con- 
tinued to the thirteenth of March, old 
| ſtile, during the courſe of which there fell a 
great quantity of ſnow, the ſtags were 
found dead in the ſnow, but chiefly higher 
up the country, where the ſnow was deeper. 
Nobody could determine whether their 
death was the conſequence of the great 
quantity and depth of ſnow, which hin- 
dered their getting out, or whether the 
froſt had been too ſevere, and of too long 
duration, or whether they were ſhort of 
food. The old people likewiſe relate, that 
yaſt numbers of ſtags came down in the 
| year 1705, when there was a heavy fall 
of ſow, near a yard deep, and that they 
were afterwards found dead in the woods, 
in great numbers, becauſe the ſnow was 
deeper than they could paſs through. 
Numbers of birds were likewiſe ſound 
dead at that time. In that ſame winter, 
a ſtag came to Mal ſong into the ſtables, 
and ate hay together with the cattle, It 
was ſo pinched by hunger, that it grew 
tame immediately, and did not run away 

N 4 8 
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from people, It afterwards continued in 
the houſe, as another tame creature, All 
aged perſons aſſerted, that formerly this 
country abounded more with ſtags than it 
does at preſent. It was formerly not un- 
common to ſee thirty or forty of them in 
a flock together. The reaſon of their de- 
creaſe is chiefly owing to the increaſe of po- 
pulation, the deſtruction of the woods, and 
the number of people who kill and fright- 
en the ſtags at preſent. However, high 
up in the country, in great foreſts and de- 
farts, there are yet great numbers of them. 
Among their enemies is the Lynx of this 
country, which is the ſame with the Se- 
aſh one *. They climb up the trees, and 
when the ſtags paſs by, they dart down 
upon him, get faſt hold, bite, and ſuck 
the blood, and never give over till they 
nave kuled it 8 33 

I ſaw ſeveral holes in the ground, 
both on hills and on fields, and fallow 
grounds ; they were round, and commonly 
Ff : enn 
* Wa-gh; Felis Lynx, Linn. The Suede, mention two 
kinds of lynx, the one is called the Harglo, or wolf - lyn x, 
and the other the Karth, or cat-lynx. The Germans make 
the ſame diſtinctiop, and call the former Wolf-luchs, and 
the latter Ka!z-luchs : the former is the biggeſt, of a 
browniſh red, mixed with grey and white, on its back, 
and white towards the belly, with browniſh ſpots; the lat⸗ 


ter is ſmaller, and has a coat which is more white, and with 
more ſpots, F. | 
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about an inch wide; they went almoſt 
perpendicularly into the earth, and were 
made by dung- beetles, or by great worms, 
which are made uſe of for angling. 
The dung-beetles had dug very deep into 
the ground, thro' horſe-dung, tho! it lay 
on the hardeſt road, fo that a great heap of 
earth lay near it. "Theſe. holes were after- 
wards occupied by other inſects, eſpecially 
graſshoppers, {Gryl/i) and Cicadæ; for by 
digging theſe holes up, I commonly found 
one or more young ones of theſe infects, 
which had not yet got their perfect ſize. 
May the 19th. Tris morning I left 
Raccoon, a pariſh in the country called New 
Sweden, and which is yet chiefly inhabited 
by Swedes, in order to proceed in my tra- 
yels to the North. I firſt intended to ſet 
out with the beginning of April, but for 
ſeveral reaſons this was not adviſeable. No 
leaves were come out at that time, and 
hardly any flowers appeared. I did not know 
what flowers grew here in ſpring ; for the 
autumnal plants are different from the 
vernal ones. The Swedes had this winter 
told me the economical and medical uſes of 
many plants, to which they gave names un- 
known to me : they could not then ſhew 
me thoſe plants on account of the ſeaſon, 
and by their deficient and erroneous de- 
ES > ſcriptions, 
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ſcriptions, I was not able to gueſs what 
plants they meant. By going away ſo early 
as the beginning of April, I would have 
remained in uncertainty in regard to theſe 
things. It was therefore fit, that I ſhould 
ſpend a-part of the ſpring at Raccoon, eſpe- 
cially as I had ſtill time enough left for my 
tcur to the North. . 
On the road we ſaw a Black Snake, 
which we killed, and found juſt five foot 
long. Cate/by has deſcribed it and its quali- 
ties, and alſo drawn it“. The full-grown 
Black Snakes are commonly about five feet 
long, but very lender ; the thickeſt I ever 
faw was in the broadeſt part hardly three 
inches thick ; the back is black, ſhining, 
and ſmooth ; the chin white and ſmooth ; 
the belly whitiſh turning into blue, ſhining, 
and very ſmooth ;.I believe there are ſome 
varieties of this ſnake. One which was 
nineteen inches long, had a hundred and 
eighty- ſix ſcales on the belly, (Scuta Ab- 
caminalia and ninety-two half ſcales on the 
tail / Sguamæ ſubcaudales}, which I found 
to be true, by a repeated counting of the 
ſcales. Another, which was feventeen 
inches and a half in length, had a hundred 
and eighty-four ſcales on the belly, and 
only ſixty-four half ſcales on the tail; this 
OD Lo. I like» 


®* Anguis niger. See Cateſby's Nat. Hiſt. of Carol. ii. 
t. 48. Fl 
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I likewiſe aſſured myſelf of, by counting 
the ſcales over again. It is poffible that 
the end of this laſt ſnake's tail was cut off, 
and the wound healed up again Þ. 

Tae country abounds with Black Snakes. 
They are among the firſt that come out in 
ſpring, and often appear very early if warm 
weather happens; but if it grows cold 
again after that, they are quite frozen, and 
lie ſtiff and torpid on the ground or on the 
ice ; when taken in this ſtate and put be- 
fore a fire, they revive in leſs than an hour's 
time. It has fometimes happened, when 
the beginning of January is very warm, 
that they come out of their winter habita- 
tions. They commonly appear about the 
end of March, old ſtyle. ; . 


THIS 


+ It has been found hy repeated experience, that the 
ſpecific character employed by Dr. Linsæus, for the diſ- 
tinction of the ſpecies of ſnakes, taken from their Scuta 
- abdominalia & caudalia, or their Sqguame ſubcaudales, va- 
Ties greatly in ſnakes of the ſame ſpecies, ſo that often the 
difference amounts to ten or more: the whole number of 
the ſcuta ſometimes helps to find out the ſpecies ; care 
ought however to be taken, that the ſnake may not by any 
accident have loſt its tail, and that it be growing again; 
in which caſe, it is impoſſible to make uſe of this charac- 
ter. The character is not quite ſo good and deciſive, as 
may be wiſhed, but neither are the marks taken from co- 
lours, ſpots, ſtripes, &c. quite conſtant ; and fo jt is bet- 
ter to make uſe of an imperfe@ character, than none at all, 
Time, and greater acquaintance with this claſs of animals, 
may perhaps clear up their natural characters. F. 
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Tuts is the ſwifteſt of all the ſnakes 
which are to be found here, for it moves fo 
quick, that a dog can hardly catch it. It 

is therefore almoſt impoſſible for a man to 
eſcape it if purſued: but happily its bite is 
neither poiſonous nor any way dangerous; 
many people have been bit by it in the woods, 
and have ſcarce felt any more inconvenience 
than if they had been wounded by a knife; 
the wounded place only remains painful for 
ſome time. The Black Snakes ſeldom do 

any harm, except in ſpring, when they 
copulate; but if any body comes in their 

Way at that time, they are ſo much vexed, 
as to purſue him as faſt as they can. If 
they meet with a perſon who is afraid of 
them, he is in great diſtreſs. I am ac- 
quainted with ſeveral people, who have on 
ſuch an occaſion run ſo hard as to be quite 
out of breath, in endeavouring to eſcape the 
fnake, which moved with the ſwiftneſs of 
an arrow after them. If a perſon thus pur- 

ſued can muſter up courage enough to op- 
poſe the ſnake with a ſtick or any thing elle, 
when it is either paſſed by him, or when 
he ſteps aſide to avoid it, it will turn back 
again, and ſeek a refuge in its ſwiftnefs. It 
is, however, ſometimes bold enough to run 
flirectly upon a man, and not to ne Er 
5 : | ore 


i } 


fore it has received a good ſtroke, I have 
been aſſured by ſeveral, that when it over- 
takes a perſon, who has tried to eſcape it, 
and who has not courage enough to oppoſe 
it, it winds round his feet, ſo as to make 
him fall down; it then bites him ſeveral 
times in the leg, or whatever» part it can 
get hold of, and goes off again. I ſhall 
mention two circumſtances, which confirm 
what I have ſaid. During my ſtay in New 
York, Dr. Calden told me, that in the ſpring, 
1748, he had ſeveral workmen at his coun-. 
try ſeat, and among them one lately arrived 
from Europe, who of . courſe knew very. 
little of the qualities of the Black Snake. 
The other workmen ſeeing a great Black 
Snake copulating with its female, engaged 
the new comer to go and kill it, which he 
intended to do with a little ſtick. Buton 
gere noe g the place where the ſnakes lay, 
they perceived him, and the male in — 
wrath leaves his pleaſure to purſue the 
fellow with amaſing ſwiftneſs; he little ex- 

pected ſuch courage in the ſnake, and fling- 

ing away his ſtick, began to run as faſt as 

he was able. The ſnake purſued. him, 

overtook him, and twiſting ſeveral times 
round his feet, threw him down, and 

frightened him almoſt out of his ſenſes; 

he could not get rid of the ſnake, * 
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took a knife and cut it A in two of 
three places. The other workmen were 
refoiced at this fight, and laughed at it, 
without offering to help their companion, 
Many people at Albany told me of an acci- 
dent which happened to a young lady, who 
went out of town in ſummer, together with 
many other girls, attended by her negro; 
She fat down in the wood, in a place where 
the others were running about, and before 
ſhe was aware, a Black Snake being diſ- 
furbed in its amours, ran under her petti- 
coats, and twiſted round her waiſt, ſo that 
| ſhe fell backwards in a fwoon occaſioned by 
her fright, or by the compreſſion which the 
fnake cauſed, The _ care up to her, 
and ſuſpecting that a Black Snake might 
have hurt her, on making uſe of a remedy 
to bring bis lady to herſelf again, he lifted 
up her cloaths, and really found the ſnake 
wonnd about her body as cloſe as poffible j 
the negro was not able to tear it away, and 
therefore cut it, and the girl came to herſelf 
again; but ſhe conceived fo great an aver- 
fron to the negro; that ſhe could not bear 
the ſight of him afterwards, and died of 4 
conſurnption. At other times of the year 


this ſnake is more apt to run away, than to 
attack people. However 1 have heard it 


afferted OP that even in ſummer 
6 when 


* 
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when its time of copulation is paſt, it pur- 
ſues people, eſpecially children, if it finds 
that they are afraid and run from her. 
Several people likewiſe aſſured me from 
their own experience, that it may be pro- 
voked to purſue people, if they throw 
at it, and then run away. I cannot well 
doubt of this, as I have heard it faid by 
numbers of creditable people ; but. I conld 
never ſucceed in provoking them. I ran 
always away on perceiving it, or flung. 
ſomething at it, and then took to my heels, 
but I could never bring the ſnakes to pur- 
ſue me : I know not for what reaſon they 
ſhunned me, unleſs they took- me for an 
artful ſeducer. „%%% ᷑ V 
Moſt of the people in this country aſcrib- 
ed to this ſnake a power of faſcinating 
birds and ſquirrels, as J have deſcribed in 
ſeveral parts of my Journal *®. When the 
ſnake lies under a tree, and has fixed his 
eyes on a bird or ſquirrel above; it obliges 
them to come down, and to go directly into 
its mouth. I cannot account for this, for 
I never ſaw it done. However, I have a 
lift of more than twenty perſons, among 
which are ſome of the moſt creditable peo- 
ple, who have all unanimoully, though 
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living far diſtant from each other, aſſerted 
the fame thing; they aſſured me upon their 
honor, that they have ſeen (at ſeveral 
times) theſe Black Snakes faſcinating 
fquirrels and birds which fat on the tops of 
trees, the ſnake lying at the foot of the 
tree, with its eyes fixed upon the bird or 
uirrel, which fits above it, and utters a 
doleful note; from which it is eaſy to con- 
clude with certainty that it is about to be 
faſcinated, though you cannot ſee it. The 
bird or ſquirrel runs up and down along the 
tree continuing its plaintive ſong, and al- 
ways comes nearer the ſnake, whoſe eyes 
are unalterably fixed upon it. It ſhould 
ſeem as if theſe poor creatures endeavoured 
to eſcape the ſnake, by hopping or running 
up the tree; but there appears to be a 
power which withholds them : they are 
forced downwards, and each time that they 
turn back, they approach nearer their 
enemy, till they are at laſt forced to leap 
Into its mouth, which ſtands wide open for 
that purpoſe. Numbers of ſquirrels and 
birds are continually running and hopping 
fearleſs in the woods on the ground, where 
the ſnakes ly in wait for them, and cati 
eaſily give theſe poor creatures 'a mortal 
bite. Therefore it ſeems that this faſcina- 
tion might be thus interpreted, that the 
b creature 
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creature has firſt got a mortal wound from 
the ſnake, which is ſure of her bite, and 
lies quiet, being affured that the wounded _ 
creature has been poiſoned with the bite, 
or at leaſt feels pain from the violence of 
the bite, and that it will at laſt be obliged 


to come down into its mouth. The plain- 


tive note is perhaps occaſioned by the 
acuteneſs of the pain which the Wop 


gives the creature. But to this it may be 


objected, that the bite of the Black Snake 
is not poiſonous; it may further be ob- 


jected, that if the ſnake could come near 
enough to a bird or ſquirrel to give ita mortal 


bite, it might as eaſily keep hold of it, or, 
as it ſometimes does with poultry, twiſt 
round and ſtrangle or ſtifle it. But the 


chief objection which lies againſt this in- 


 terpretation, is the following account, 
which I received from the moſt creditable. 


people, who have aſſured me of it. The 


| ſquirrel being upon the point of running 


into the ſnake's mouth, the ſpectators have 


not been able to let it come to that pitch, 
but killed the ſnake, and as ſoon as it had 


ot a mortal blow, the ſquirrel or bird 
deſtined for deſtruction, flew away, and left 


off their moanful note, as if they had broke 
looſe from a net. Some ſay, that if they 
only touched the ſnake, ſo as to draw off 
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by the ſnake being 
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its attention from the ſquirrel, it went off 


great diſtance. Why do the ſquirrels or 
birds go away ſo ſuddenly, and why no 


| ſooner? If they had been poiſoned or bit. 


ten by the ſnake before, ſo as not to be able 
to get from the tree, and to be forced to 
approach the ſnake always more and more, 
they could however not get new ſtrength 
killed or diverted, 
Therefore, it ſeems that they are only en- 


_ chanted, whilſt the ſhake has its eyes fixed 


— 


on them. However, this looks odd and 
unaccountable, though many of the wor- 
thieſt and moſt reputable people have re- 
lated it, and though it is ſo univerſally be- 


lieved here, that to doubt it would be to 


expole one's ſelf to general laughter. _ 
Tur black ſnakes kill the ſmaller ſpe- 


cies of frogs, and eat them. If they get at 


eggs of poultry, or of other birds, they 
make holes in them, and ſack the con- 


| tents. - When the hens are ſitting on the 
eggs, they creep into the neſt, wind round 
the birds, ſtifle them, and ſuck the eggs. 
Mr. Bartram aſſerted, that he had often 
ſeen this ſnake creep up into the talleſt 
trees, after bird's eggs, or young birds, al- 
Ways with the head foremoſt, when de- 
ſcending. A Swede told me, that a black 
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ſnake had once got the head of one of his 
hens in its mouth, and was wound ſeveral 
times round the body, when he came and 
killed the ſnake. The hen was afterwards 
as well as ever. 

Tuls ſnake is very greedy of milk, and 
it is difficult to keep it out, when it is 
once uſed to go into a cellar where milk is 
kept. It has been ſeen eating milk out of 
the ſame diſh with children, without 
biting them, though they often gave it 
blows with the ſpoon upon the head; 
when it was overgreedy, I never heard 
it hiſſing. It can raiſe more than one 
half of its body from the ground; in or= 
der to look about her. It ſkins every 
year; and its ſkin is ſaid to be a remedy 
againſt the mne if continually worn 
about the body. | 

Tux rye was now beginning to flower. 

I have often obſerved with aſtoniſhment, 
on my travels, the great difference between 
the plants and the foil, on the two oppo- 
ſite banks of brooks. Sometimes a brook, 
which one can ſtride over, has plants on 
one bank widely different from thoſe on 
the oppoſite bank. Therefore, whenever 
I came to a great brook or a river, I ex- 
peed to find plants which I had not met 


. va before. Their ſeeds are carried down 
„„ with 
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With the firedth how diſtant parts. The 


ſoil 1s likewiſe very often different on the 
different ſides of a rivulet, being rich and 
fertile on the one, and dry, barren, and 
ſandy on the other. But a great river can 
make ſtill greater differences. Thus we 


"Ive the 25 diſparity between the pro- 


vince of Pen/ylvania, and New Terſey, 
which are only divided by the river Dela- 
Ware. In Penhylvania the ſoil conſiſts of 
a mould mixed with ſand and clay, and is 


very rich and fertile: and in the woods 
which are higher in the country, the ground 
is mountainous and ſtony. On the other 
hand, in the province of New Jerſey, the 
ſoil is poor and dry, and not very fertile, 
ſome parts excepted. You can hardly find 
a ſtone in New Ferſcy, and much leſs moun- 


tains. In Perfylvania you ſcarce ever ſee 
a fir-tree, and in New Ferſey are whole 
woods of it. 
Tr1rs evening I arrived at Philadelphia. 
May the 22d. Tus locuſts began to 


creep out of their holes in the ground laſt 
night, and continued to do fo to-day. As 
ſoon as their wings were dry, they began 
their ſong, which is almoſt ſufficient to 


make one deaf, when travelling through 
the woods. This year there was an im- 


menſe number of them. I have given a 


minute 


hills. 
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minute account of them, of their food, 
ualities, &c. in the Memoirs of the Swediſh 
Royal Academy of Sciences * ; it is therefore 
needleſs to repeat it here, and I refer the 
reader to the quoted place. _ 
May the 25th, The tulip-tree 7; Lirig- 
dendron tulipifera) was now in full bloſſom. 
The flowers have a reſemblance to tuli ps, and 


look very fine, and though they have not a 


very agreeable ſmell, yet the eye 1s pleaſed 
to ſee trees as tall as full-grown oaks, co- 
vered with tulip-like flowers. 

On the flowers of the tulip-tree was 
an olive-coloured Chafer (Scarabeus) with- 


out horns /-ticus), the ſuture and borders 


of his wing-ſhells /Eh:tre) were black, 
and his thighs brown. I cannot with cer- 
tainty ſay whether they collected the pol- 
len of the flower, or whether they coupled. 
Later in ſummer, I faw the ſame kind of 
beetles make deep holes into the ripe mul- 
berries, either to eat them, or to lay their 
eggs in them. I likewiſe found them 


abundant in the leaves of the Magnolia 


glauca, or beaver- tree. 
Tue ſtraw-berries were now ripe « on the 


ws See the volugie for the To 7 56 page ny of 5 
Saudi edition. | 
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Tux country people already brought ripe 
cherries up to town ; but they were only a 
few! to ſatisfy curioſity, yet we may form 
a judgment of the climate from hence. 
May the 26th. A peculiar kind of 
ſtorm called a Travgt, or Travadr, hap- 
pened to-day. In the evening about ten 
o'clock, when the ſky was quite clear, a 
thick, black cloud came ruſhing from the 
ſouth-weſt, with a wind. The air was 
quite calm, and we could not feel any 
breeze. But the approach of this cloud 
I was perceived from the ſtrong ruſhing 
noiſe in the woods to the ſouth-weſt, 92 
which encreaſed in proportion as the cloud 
came nearer. As ſoon as it was come up 
to us, it was attended by a violent guſt of 
wind, which in its courſe threw down the 
weaker encloſures, carried them a good 
way along with it, and broke down Five. 
ral trees. It was then followed by a hard 
ſhower of rain, which put an end to the 
ſtorm, and every thing was calm as before. 
[Theſe travadoes are frequent in ſummer, 
and have the quality of cooling the air. 
However, they 'often do a deal of damage. 


They are commonly attended by thunder 


and lightning; as ſoon as they are paſſed 
over, the {ky is as clear as it was before. 
May the 28th. True Magnolia glauca 
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was now in full bloom. Its flowers have 
a very pleaſant fragrancy, which refreſhes 
the travellers in the woods, eſpecially to- 
wards the evening. The flowers of the 
wild vine afterwards ſupplied the place of 
| thoſe of the Magnolia. Several other 
flowers contribute likewiſe towards per- 
fuming the ambient air. „ 

Tu Kalmia anguſtifolia was now every 
where in flower. It grows chiefly on ſan- 
dy heaths, or on dry poor grounds, which 
few other plants will agree with; it is 
common in Penſylvania, but particularly in 
New Ferſey, and the province of New 
York, it is ſcarce in Canada; its leaves ſtay 
the winter; the flowers are a real orna- 
ment to the woods ; they grow in bunches 
like crowns, and are of a fine lively 
purple colour; at the bottom is a circle of 
deep purple, and within it a greyiſh or 
' whitiſh colour. The flowers grow as 
_ aforeſaid, in bunches, round the extremity 
of the ſtalk, and make it look like a deco- 
rated pyramid. The Engliſh at New York 
call this plant the Dwarf Laurel. Its 
qualities are the ſame with thoſe of the 
Kalmia latifolia, viz. that it kills ſheep and 
other leſſer animals, when they eat plen- 
tifully of it. 1 do not know whether it is 
noxious to the greater cattle, It is not of 

| | „„ O 4 | any 
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any known uſe, and only ſerves to attract 
the eye whilſt in flower. 
| Tas Kolmia latifolia was Enit in full 

bloſſom at preſent. It rivals the preced- 
ing one, in the beauty of its colour; 
yet though they are conſpicuous in 
regard to the colours and ſhape of their 
flomers, they are no ways remarkable for. 
ſmell, ſuch as the Magnslia is; for they 
have little or no ſmell at all. So equally 
and juſtly does nature diſtribute her gifts; 
no part of the creation has them all, each 
has its own, and none is Eh with- 


out a ſhare of them. 


May the 3oth. TRE Moravian Bre- 0 


thren, who arrived in great numbers from 
Europe, at New York, in May, brought two 
converted Greenlanders with them. The 

Moravians who were already ſettled in Ame- 

rica, immediately ſent ſome of their bre- 
thren from Philadelphia to the new co- 
mers, in order to welcome them. Among 
_ theſe deputies were two North American 
Indians, who had been converted to their 
doctrine, and likewiſe two South American 
Indians, from Surinam. Theſe three kinds 

of converted Indians accordingly met at 
New York.” I had no opportunity of ſeeing 
them ; but all thoſe who had ſeen them, 


nd whoa 1 conyeried with, thought that 
they 
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they had plainly perceived a ſimilarity in 
their features and ſhape, the Greenlanders 
being only ſomewhat ſmaller. They con- 
cluded from hence, that all theſe three 


kinds of Americans were the poſterity of 


one and the fame deſcendant of Noah, or 
that they were perhaps yet more nearly re- 


| lated. How far their gueſſes are to be re- 


lied upon, I cannot determine. 


Rip cherries were now ee pretty | 


common, and conſequently cheap. 


Yams are a ſpecies of roots, which are 
cultivated in - the hotteſt parts of America, 
for eating, as we do potatoes. It has not 


yet been attempted to plant them here, and 


they are brought from the Weſt Indies in 


ſhips ; therefore they are reckoned a rarity 
here, and as ſuch I ate them at Dr. Frank- 


ln's to-day. They are white, and taſte like 
common potatoes, but not quite ſo agreeable; 
and I think it would not be worth while to 
plant them in Sweden, though they might 


bear the climate. The plant theſe roots 
belong to is the Dioſcorea alata. | 


Tux inhabitants make plenty of cheeſe. 


They are not reckoned ſo good as Eng- 
165 1 - however, ſome take them to 


be full as good when old; and- ſo they 


ſeemed to me. A man from Boſton i in New⸗ 


5 95 told me, that they made yery Fave 
eeſe 
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cheeſe there: but they take care to keep the 
Cattle from ſalt water, ef pecially thoſe who 
tive near the ſea-coaſts; for it has been 
found, that the cheeſe will not become fo 
d when the cows graze near ſalt water, 
as it will when they have freſh water. 

This, however, wants nearer examination, 
in my opinion. 

May the 31ft. 'ABovT noon I left Phi- 
ladelpbia, and went on board a ſmall yacht, 
which fails continually up and down upon 
the river Delaware, between Trenton and 


» Philadelphia. We failed up the river with 


fair wind and weather. Sturgeons leaped 
often a fathom into the air. We faw them 
continuing this exerciſe all day, till we came 
to Trenton. The banks on the Penſylvanian 
fide were low ; and thoſe on the New Fer- 
fey fide ſteep and ſandy, but not very high. 
On both ſides we perceived foreſts of tall 
trees, with deciduous leaves. 
DvxinG the courſe of this month, the 
forenoon was always calm; but immediately 
after noon it began to blow gently, and ſome- 
times pretty ſtrongly. This morning was 
likewiſe fair ; and in the afternoon it was 
cloudy, but did not rain. 
Tux banks of the river were ſometimes 
high, and ſometimes low. We ſaw ſome 


fmall houſes near the ſhore, in the ep] ; 
an 
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RY now and then, a good houſe built of 
ſtone. The river now decreaſed viſibly in 
breadth. About three o'clock this after= 
noon we paſſed Burlington. 

BURLINGTON, the chief town in the 
province of New Jerſey, and the reſidence 
of the governor, is but a ſmall town, about 
twenty miles from Philadelphia, on the 
eaſtern ſide of the Delauare. The houſes 
were chiefly built of ſtone, though they 
ſtood far diſtant from each other. The 
town has a good fituation, ſince ſhips of 
conſiderable burden can fail cloſe up to it: 
but Philadelphia prevents its carrying on an 
extenſive trade ; for the proprietors of that 
place “ have granted i it great immunities, 
which it is increaſed ſo as to ſwallow all 
the trade of the adjacent towns. The 
houſe of the governor at Burlington is but a 
ſmall one: it is built of ſtone, cloſe by the 
river fide, and is the firſt building in the 
town as you come from Philadelphia. It is 
obſerved, that about the full moons, when 
the tides are higheſt, and the high water at 
Cape Hinlopen comes at nine o'clock in the 
morning, it will be at Cheſter, on the river 
Delaware, about ten minutes after one 
. o'clock ; at Philadelphia, about ten mi- 

nutes after two 0 clock; and at Burling- 
| fon, 
- William _ Eſq; and his heirs after him, 
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ton, about ten minutes after 3 o'clock; 
for the tide in the river De/aware comes 
quite up to Trenton. Theſe obſervations 
were communicated to me by Mr. Lewis 
Ewans. 
Tur banks of the river were now chiefly 

high and ſteep on the fide of New Jerſey, 
- conſiſting of a pale brick-coloured foil. On 
the Penſylvanian fide, they were gen tly 
Noping, and conſiſted of a blackiſh rich 
mould, mixed with particles of Glimmer 
Mica). On the New FJerſey fide appear- 
ed ſome firs ; but ſeldom on the other, ex- 
cept in a few places where they were acci- 
dentally brought over from New Fer /ey. 
ToOowWARDSGS "night, after the tide bad "I 
gun to ebb and the wind was quite ſubſided, 
we could not proceed, but dropped our an- 
chor about ſeven miles from Trenton, and 
paſſed the night there. The woods were 
full of Fireflies, { Lampyris) which flew like 
ſparks of fire between the trees, and ſome- 
times acroſs the river. In the marſhes, the 

Bullfrogs now and then began their hi- 
dieous roaring; and more than a hundred 
of them roared together. The Yhiþ-poor- 
will, or Goatſucker, was likewiſe heard every 
. 

June the iſt. Wx continued our voyage 


this morning, after the rain was over. The 
river 


New 2 Trenton. 1 


river Delaware was very narrow here, and 
the banks the ſame as we found them 
yeſterday, after we had paſſed Burlingran. 


About eight o'clock in the weg Ye we ar- 


eee at Trenton, N ok www 


June the 2d. Tuts morning we left | 


| Trenton, and proceeded towards New. York. 
The country I have deſcribed before . 


The fields were ſown with wheat, 
maize, oats, hemp, and flax. In ſeveral 


places, we ſaw "ny oye” . of god 


with hemp 5c 


WE ſaw We of chat e in 0 
the woods. They often ſtood in exceſſive 


poor ground, which was neither too ary 


nor too wet. 


 Tur1e-TREES did not appear onthe 


; roads but the people ſaid there were ſome 1 
in thi woods. > . 


Tas Beaver- tree ( 1 glanca } grows 


in the ſwamps. It was now in flower, and 


the fragrancy of its bloſſoms. had ſo per- 
fumed the air, that one could enjoy it 


before one approached the ſwamps ; and 


- this fine ſmell likewiſe ſhewed that a bea- 
. ver-tree was near us, though we often 
wt PER not to 1 F 1 


5 Tus 


* 
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Tur Phlox Glaberrima grows abundantly 
in the woods, and cuts a fine figure with 
its red flowers. It grows in ſuch foil here 
as in Europe is occupied by the Lychnis vi/- 
caria and Lychnis dioica, or red Catchfly and 
Campion. The Phlox maculata grows 
abundantiy in wet ground, and has fine 
red and dllbriferous nds: It grows on 
lo meadows, where in Europe the Mea - 
 dow-pinks, or Tycbnis flos cuculi, would be 
met with. By adding to theſe flowers the 
. Bartha coccinea, the Lobelia cardinalis, and 
the Monarda didyma, which grow wild in 
this country, they are undoubtedly alto- 
gether ' adorned with the fineſt red ima- 
inable. 85 15 

Tux Saſſafrat tree was abundant in the 
adds; and near the incloſures. _ 

Tur houſes which we paſſed by were 
moſt of them wooden. In one place, I 
ſaw the people building a houſe with walls 
of mere clay, which is likewiſe Mer Ls in 
making ovens for baking. 
 -BUCKWHEAT was already coming up in 
ſeveral places. We ſaw ſingle plants of it 


all day in the woods, and in the fields, but 


always by the fide of the road; from 
whence it may be concluded, that they 
ſpring up from loſt and ſcattered feeds. 


New Ti ork; 


_ Lars this evening we wee at New 
Brunſwick *. „ 

June the 3d. At noon we went on 
| board a yacht bound for New York; -and 
failed down the river, which had at firſt 
pretty high and ſteep banks, of red ſand- 
ſtone, on each ſide, which I have men- 
tioned before. Now and then, there was a 
farm houſe on the high ſhore. As we came 
lower down, we ſaw on both ſides great 
fields and meadows, cloſe up to the water. 
We could not fail at random with the yacht; 
for the river was often ſhallow in ſome 
places, and ſometimes in the very middle. 
For that purpoſe, the courſe which we 
were to take was marked out by branches 
with leaves on them. At laſt we got into 
the ſea, which bounded our proſpect on the 
ſouth ; but on the other fide, we were con- 
tinually in fight of land at ſome diſtance. 
On coming to the mouth of the river, we 
had a choice of two roads to New York; 
012. either within the Staten Iſland, or with- 
out it. The inhabitants are determined in 
their choice by the weather ; for when it 
is is ſtormy and cloudy, or dark, they do 
not venture to fail without, where the ſea 
e commudicates. We WOE that courſe 


® See an account of that place i in hong I. b. 228. 
1 See Vol. 1. P · 230. 5 | 


now, it being very pleaſant weather; and 
though we ſtruck on t e ſands once or twice, 
yet we got looſe again, and arrived at New 
Toer about nine clock. Of this town I 
have given an account” in Bone ri Br 
"volume „ | 
June the. 4th. 1 FounD vines in ſeveral 
| gardens, got en the old countries. They 
bear annually a quantity of excellent grapes. 
When the winters are very ſevere, they are 
killed by the froſt, and die quite to the 
ground; but the next ſpring new ſhoots 
4pring up from the root. 
"STRAWBERRIES were now ſold in dab 
dance about the town every day. An En- 
gſiman from Jamaica aſſerted, that in that 
0 land thete were no ſtrawberries. The 
ſnakes are very fond of ſtrawberries. Thoſe 
- which they had here were not ſo good as 
the Swediſh and Finland. ones. 
- Rep CLoveR was ſown in ſeveral places 
on the hills without the town. The coun- 
try people were now employed in mowing 
the meadows. * Some were already mown ; 
and the dry clover was put under cover, in 
order to be eee 1 the firſt op- 
5 ene „ 
-CHERRY=TREES were phe in great 
| quantities before the farm-houſes, and Ong 
| * gee Vol Lp. 2474 4. 3+ 
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the high-roads, from Philadelphia t. to New 
Brunſwick ; but- behind that place they be- 
came more ſcarce. On coming to Staten 
Ifand, in the province of Neto York, 1 
found them very common again, near the 


gardens, Here are not fo many varieties of 


cherries as there are in Penſylvania. I ſel- 
dom ſaw any of the black ſweet cherries * at 
New York ; but commonly the ſour red 


ones. All travellers are allowed to pluck 


_ ripe fruit in any garden which they pals by; 
and not even the moſt covetous farmer can 


hinder them from ſo doing. Between N 


Brunſwick and Staten I/land, are a few cher- 
ry-gardefſs ; but proportionably more or- 


chards, with apple- trees. 
June the bth. SE VERAIL gentlemen and 


merchants, between fifty and ſixty years of 


age, aſſerted, that during their life they had 
plainly found ſeveral kinds of fiſh decreaſe 


in number every year; and that they could 


not get near ſo many fiſh now as they could 


formerly. | 
Rum, a brandy bie Sl the ſugar- 
canes, and in great uſe with all the Eng- 


th North American Colonies, is reckoned. 


much wholeſomer than brandy, made from 
wine or corn +. In confirmation of this 
opinion, 


* Commonly called Black-heart Cherries, f 
1 That rum is among the ſpirituous liquors leſs noxious: 
thin any one of the zeſt, is chiefly owing to the balſamic _ 
Vor. II. P: mp 
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opinion, they ſay, that if you put a piece 
of freſh meat into rum, and another into 
brandy, and leave them there for ſome 
months; that in the rum will keep as it 
was, but that in the brandy will be quite 
eaten, and full of holes. But this experi- 
ment does not ſeem a very accurate one to 
me. Major Rogerfort told me, that being 
upon the Canada expedition, he had ob- 
ſerved, that ſuch of his men as drank 
brandy for ſome time died of it; but thoſe 

who drank rum were not hurt, though they 
got drunk with it every day, and oftener 
than the others. 
LoNG-IsLANPD is the name off@an iſland 
oppoſite the town of New York, in the ſea. 
The northern part of the iſland is much 
more fertile than the ſouthern. Formerly 
there lived a number of Indians on this 
iſland; and there are yet ſome, which how- 
ever decreaſe in number every year, becauſe 
they leave the iſland. The ſoil of the 
ſouthern part of the iſland is very poor; 

AD >, 5 et 


quality it gets from the ſugar, which correfts the ſtyptic 
quality all kinds of brandy and ſpirituous liquors have. 
The older the rum is, and the longer it has been kept in a 
great caſk, the more is its ſtypticity corrected. All which 
has been lately proved by the cleareſt experiments, ex- 
plained and deducted from the moſt indiſputable principles 
of chymiſtry, in a pamphlet written by that able cbymiſt 
Mr. Degie, F. | : | | 
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but this deficiency is made 1 by a vaſt 
quantity of oyſters, lobſters, crabs, ſeyeral 
kinds of fiſh, and numbers of water fowl, 
all which are there far more abündant 
than on the northern ſhores of the Ifland. 

Therefore the Indians formerly clioſe the 
ſouthern part to live in, becauſe they ſub- 
fiſted on oyſters, and other productions 
of the ſea. When the tide is out, it is 
very eaſy to fill a whole cart with oyſters, 
which Rare been driven on ſhore by one 
flood. The Ifland is ſtrewed with oyſter- 
ſhells and other ſhells, which the Indians 
left there; theſe ſhells ſerve now for good 
manure for the fields. The ſouthern part 
of the Ifland is turned into meadows, and 
the northern part into fields. The winter 
is more conſtant on the northern part, and 
the ſnow in ſpcing lies longer there than on 
the ſouthern part. The people are very 
fertile here, and commonly tall and ſtrong. 

Fune the 10th. At noon we left New 
York, and failed up the river Hudſon, in a 
yacht bound for Albany. All this afternoon 
we ſaw a whole fleet of little boats return- 
ing from New York, whither they had _ 
brought proviſions and other goods for ſale, 
which on account of the extenſive com- 
merce of this town, and the great number 
ef its inhabitants, go off very well. The 
5 1 5 river 
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river Hudſon runs. from North to South 
| here, except ſome high pieces of land 
which ſometimes project fa r into it, and 
alter its direction; its e at the mouth 
is reckoned about a mile and a quarter. 
Some porpeſſes played and tumbled in the 
river. The eaſtern ſhore, or the New York 
fide, was at firſt very ſteep and high ; but 
the weſtern was very ſloping and covered 
with woods. There appeared farm-houſes 
on both ſides, ſurrounded with corn-fields. 
The ground of which the ſteep ſhores con- 
ſiſted was of a pale brick colour, and ſome 
little rocks of a grey ſand-ſtone were ſeen 
here and there. About ten or twelve miles 
from New York, the weſtern ſhore appears 
quite different from what it was before; 
it conſiſts of ſteep mountains with perpen- 
dicular ſides towards the river, and they 
are exactly like the ſteep ſides of the moun- 
tains of Hall and Hunnebarg in Weſt Goth- 
land. Sometimes a rock projects like the 

falliant angle of a baſtion: the tops of theſe 
mountains are covered with oaks, and other 
v ood; a number of ſtones of all ſizes lay 
along the ſhore, having rolled down "Ow 
the mountains, 

Tus high and ſteep mountains con- 
tinue for ſome Engliſb miles on the weſtern 
ſhore; but on the eaſtern fide the land is 

e 


* 
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high, and ſometimes diverſified with hills 
and valleys, which are commonly covered 
with deciduous trees, amongſt which there 
appears a farm now and then in a glade, 
The hills are covered with ſtones in ſome 
places. About twelve miles from New 
York we ſaw Sturgeons* ( Acipenſer flurio}, 
leaping up out of the water, and on the 
whole paſſage we met with porpeſſes in the 
river. As we proceeded we found the 
eaſtern banks of the river very much culti- 
vated ; and a number of pretty farms ſur- 
rounded with orchards and fine corn- fields, 
preſented themſelves to our view. About 
twenty-two miles from New York, the high 
mountains which I have before mentioned 
left us, and made as it were a high ridge 
here from eaſt to weſt quite acroſs the coun- 
try. This altered the face of the country 
on the weſtern ſhore of the river: from 
mountainous, it became interſperſed with 
little vallies and round hillocks, which 
were ſcarce inhabited at all ; but the eaſtern 
ſhore continued to afford us a delightfal 
proſpect. After failing a little while in 
the night, we caſt our anchor and lay here 


The New: York Sturgeons which I ſaw this year brought 
over, had ſhort blunt noſes, in which particular they are 
different from the Eng/iſs ones, which have long noſes, F. 
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till the morning, eſpecially as the tide Was | 
ebbing with great force. | 

June the 11th. Tris morning we con- 
tinued our voyage up the river, with the 
tide and a faint breeze. We now paſſed 
the Highland mountains, which were to 
the Eaſt of us; they conſiſt of a grey ſand- 
ſtone, are very high and pretty ſteep, and 
covered with deciduous trees, and likewiſe 
with firs and red cedars. The weſtern 
ſhore was full of rocks, which however did 
not come up to the height of the mountains 
on the oppoſite ſhore ; the tops of theſe 
eaſtern mountains were cut off from our 
fight by a thick fog which ſurrounded 
them. The country was unfit for cultiva- 
tion, being ſo full of rocks, and according- 
ly we faw no farms. The diſtance from 
theſe mountains to New York 1s computed 
at thirty-ſix Engliſd miles. 

A thick fog now roſe up from the high 
mountains. For the ſpace of ſome. Engliſt 
miles, we had hills and rocks on the wel- 
tern banks of the river; and a change of 
leſſer and greater mountains and vallies cover- 
ed with young firs, red cedars, and oaks, 
on the eaſtern fide. The hills cloſe to the 
beg ſide are commonly low, but their 

eight increaſes as they are further from the 
FOG: Afterwards we ſaw, for ſome miles 

* | | together, | 


* 
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together, nothing but high round moun- 
tains and valleys, both covered with woods; 
the valleys are in reality nothing but. low 
rocks, and ftand perpendicular towards the 
river in many places. The breadth of 
the river is ſometimes two or three muſket 
ſhot, but commonly not above one; every 
now and then we faw ſeveral kinds of fiſh 
leaping out of the water. The wind va- 
niſhed away about ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and forced us to get forwards with our 
oars, the tide being almoſt ſpent. In one 
place on the weſtern ſhore we ſaw a wooden 
houſe painted red, and we were told, that 
there was a ſaw-mill further up; but be- 

ſides this we did not perceive one farm or 
any cultivated grounds all this forenoon. _ 
TE water in the river has here no more 

a brackiſh taſte; yet I was told that the 
tide, eſpecially when the wind is South, 
ſometimes carries the ſalt water up higher 
with it. The colour of the water was 
likewiſe altered, for it appeared darker here 
than before. To account for the firſt 
origin of rivers is very difficult, if not 
wholly impoſſible ; ſome rivers may have 
come from a great reſervoir of water, which 
being conſiderably encreaſed by heavy falls 
of rain or other circumſtances, paſſed its 
old bounds and flowed to the lower coun- 
$0 P 4 tries, 
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tries, through the places where it met with 
the leaſt oppoſition. This is perhaps the 
reaſon why ſome tivers run in ſo many 
bendings equally through fields of ſoft 
earth, as likewiſe there, where mountains, 
rocks, and ſtones, divert their paſſage. How- 
ever it ſeems that ſome rivers derive | their 
firſt origin from the creation itſelf, and that 
Providence then pointed out their courſe ; 
for their exiſtence can, in all probability, 
not be owing to the accidental eruption of 
water alone, Among theſe rivers we may 
rank the river Hud/on : I was ſurpriſed on 
ſeeing its courſe, and the variety of its ſhores, 
It takes its riſe a good way above Albany, 
and deſcends to New York, in a direct line 
from North to South, which is a diſtance 
of about a hundred and ſixty Engliſb miles, 
and perhaps more; for the little bendings 
which it makes are of no ſignification. In 
many places between New York and Albany, 
are ridges of high mountains running Weſt 
and Eaſt. But it is remarkable that they 
go on undiſturbed till they come to the 
river Hudſon, which cuts directly acroſs 
them, and frequently their ſides ſtand per- 
pendicular towards the river. There is an 
opening left in the chain of mountains, as 
broad as the river commonly is, for it to 
_ paſs through, and the mountains go on as 
before, 
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before, on the other fide, in the ſame direc- 
tion. It is likewiſe: remarkable, that the 
river in ſuch places where it paſſes through 
the mountains is as deep, and often deeper 
than in the other places. The perpendicular 
rocks on the ſides of the river are ſurpriſing, 
and it appears that if no paſſages had been 
opened by Providence, for the river to paſs 
through, the mountains in the upper part 
of the country would have been inundated, 
ſince theſe mountains, like ſo many dykes, 
would have hindered the water from going 
on. Quere, Why does this river go on in a 
direct line for ſo conſiderable a diſtance?” 
Why do the many paſſages, through which 
the river flows acroſs the mountains, Ty 
under the ſame meridian ? Why are water- 
falls near ſome of theſe paſſages, or at leaſt 
ſhallow water with a rocky ground? | =_ 
Wr now perceived exceflive high ant is 
ſteep mountains on both ſides of the river, = 
which echoed back each ſound we uttered. 
Yet notwithſtanding they were fo high and 
ſteep, they were covered with ſmall trees. 
Tux Blue Mountains, which reared their 
towering tops above all the other moun- 
tains, were now ſeen before us, towards 
Narth, but at a great diſtance. 
TE country began here to look more 
cultivated, and leſs mountainous. 


Tux 


5 
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Tur laſt of the high wade; mountains 
is called Butterbill. hy which the coun- 
try between the mountains grows more ſpa- 
cious. The farms became very numerous, 
and we had a proſpect of many corn- fields, 
between the hills: before we paſſed theſe: 
hills we had the wind in our face, and we 
could only get forward by tacking, which 
went very ſlow, as the river was hardly a 
muſket-ſhot_ in breadth. Afterwards we 
caſt anchor, becauſe we had both wind and" | 
tide againſt us. . 

Wiser we waited: fot "Wy return wy 
tide and the chan ge of wind, we went on 
ieee 
Tur Sa afras- tree p nin Safſe 255 " 
and the cheſnut-tree grows here in great 
abundance. I found the tulip-tree Li. 
riodendron tulipifera) in ſome parts of the 
wood, as likewiſe the NKalmia latifolin, 
which was now in full bloſſom; e hal 


the flowers were already witherin g. 
Sox time after noon the wind aroſe 


from South-weſt, which being a fair wind, 


we weighed anchor, and continued our 
voyage. The place where we lay at anchor, 
was juſt the end of thoſe ſteep and amazing 
high mountains: their height is very ama- 

zing; they conſiſt of grey rock ſtone, 


and cloſe to them, on the ſhore, lay a vaſt 
SE 1 number 
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aumber - of lietle. Ronge Ae God an aha 


had paſſed | theſe mountains, the country 


became clearer of mountains, and higher. 


The river likewiſe encreaſed in breadth, 
ſo as to be near an Engiſh mile broad. 
After ſailing for ſome time, we found no 
more mountains along the river; but on 
the eaſtern ſide goes a high chain of moun- 


tains to the north-eaſt, whoſe ſides are co- 


vered with woods, up to one half of their 
height. The ſummits however are quite 


| barren ; for I ſuppoſe that nothing would 


grow there, on account of the great degree 
of heat “, dryneſs, and the violence of the 
wind, to "which that part is expoſed, The 
eaſtern fide of the river is much more cul- 
tivated than the weſtern, where we ſel- 
dom ſaw a houſe, the land being covered 
with woods, though it is in general very 
level. About fifty-ſix Engliſb miles from 
New York the country is not very high ; 


yet it is every where covered with woods, 


except ſome new farms which were ſcat⸗ 


tered Here ne there. "OE: ies moun- 


tains 
* 
— 


* Mr. Foe was certainly Re oe on thinking the 3 
mits of theſe mountains without wood, en account of the 
great degree of heat : for it is a general notion, founded — 
experience, that the ſun operates not ſo much on the 

of mountains, as in plains or vallies, and the cold ofien. 
Ro. the increaſe of wood on the ſummits of high moun- 
tains, 


7 


tains which we left in e 1 08 now 
peared above the woods and the country. 
Theſe mountains, which were called the 


' Highlands, did not project more North than 


the Sher in the place where we anchored. 
Their ſides (not thoſe towards the river) 
were ſeldom perpendicular, but floping, fo 
that one could climb up to the top, though 
not without difficulty. 
Om ſeveral high grounds near the river, 
the people burnt lime. The maſter of the 
yacht told me, that they break a fine blueiſh 
grey limeſtone in the high grounds, along 
both ſides of the river, for the ſpace of 
ſome Engliſb miles, and burn lime of it. 
But at ſome miles diſtance there is no more 
limeſtone, and they find alſo none on me 
banks till they come to Albany. 
Wx paſſed by a little neck of land; 5 
which projected on the weſtern fide in the 
river, and was called Dance. The name 
of this place is faid to derive its origin 
from a feſtival which the Dutch ce- 
lebrated here in former times, and at 
Which they danced and diverted them- 
ſelves; but once there came a number of 
Indians, who killed them all; 000. 
Wx caſt anchor late at night, becauſe the 
wind ceaſed and the tide was ebbing. The 
depth of the river is twelve fathoms here. 
5 Tur 
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Tur fire-flies paſſed the river in num- 
bers, at night, and ſometimes nien TOR 
the rigging. 

une the 12th. Tuls morning 1 we pro- 
ceeded with the tide, bnt againſt the wind. 
The river was here a muſket-ſhot broad. 
The country in general is low on both 
ſides, conſiſting of low rocks, and ſtony 
fields, which are however covered with 
woods. It is ſo rocky, ſtony, and poor, 
that nobody can ſettle in it, or inhabit it, 
there being no ſpot of ground fit for a 
corn-field. The country continued to haye 
the ſame appearance for the ſpace of ſome 
miles, and we never perceived one ſettle- 
ment. At eleven o'clock this morning 
we came to a little iſland, which lies in 
the middle of the river, and is faid to be 
half-way between New York and Albany. 
The ſhores are ſtill low, tony, and 
rocky, as before. But at a greater diſtance 
we ſaw high mountains, covered with 
woods, chiefly on the weſtern ſhore, raiſing 
their tops above the reſt of the country: 
and ſtill further off, the Blue Mountain: 
roſe up above them. Towards noon it was 
quite calm, and we went on very flow. 
Here, the land is well cultivated, eſpecial- 

ly on the eaſtern ſhore, and full of great 
corg-fields ; 0 the ſoil ſeemed ſandy. 
CI 
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Several villages lay on the eaſtern fide, 


and one of them, called Straſburg, was 
inhabited by a number of Germans, To the 
Weſt we faw ſeveral cultivated places. The 
Blue Mountains are very plainly to be ſeen 
here. They appear through the clouds, 
and tower above all other mountains. The 
river is full an Engliſb mile broad oppoſite | 
Straſburg. „ 
Tur make uſe of a yellow Agaricus, 
or muſhroom, which grows on maple- 
trees, for tinder; that which is found on 
the red-flowering maple (Acer rubrum) is 
reckoned the beſt, and next in goodneſs is 
that of the Sugar-maple ( Acer ſaccarinum), 
which is ſometimes reckoned as good as 
the former. To inns 
 RHINBECK is a place at ſome diſtance 
from Straſburgh, further off from the ri- 
ver. It is inhabited by many Germans, who 
have a church there. Their clergyman at ' 
reſent was the Rev. Mr. Hortwisg, who 
knew ſome Suediſb, having been at Gothen- 
burg for ſome time. This little town is 
not viſible from the river-ſide. 85 

AT two in the afternoon it began again 
to blow from the ſouth, which enabled us 
to proceed. The country on the eaſtern 
fide is high, and conſiſts of a well culti- 
vated ſoil. We had fine corn- fields, pret- 
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ty farms, and good orchards, in view. The 
weſtern ſhore is likewiſe ſomewhat high, 


but ſtill covered with woods, and we now _ 


and then, though ſeldom, faw one or two 


little ſettlements. The river is above an' 


Engliſh mile broad in moſt places, and 


comes in a {trait line from the North, ſo 


that we could not ſometimes follow it with 


our eye. | 


June the 13th. TE wind favoured 
our voyage during the whole night, ſo that 
I had no opportunity of obſerving the na- 
ture of the country. This morning at five 


o'clock we were but. nine Engliſb miles 


from Albany. The country on both ſides 
the river is low, and covered with woods, 
excepting a few little ſcattered ſettlements. 


Under the higher ſhores of the river are 
wet meadows, covered with ſword-praſs 


{Carex), and they formed ſeveral little 
lands. We ſaw no mountains; and haſ- 
tened towards Albany. The land on both 
fides of the river is chiefly low, and more 
carefully cultivated as we came nearer to 
Albany. 


As to the houſes, which we ſaw, ſome 


were of wood, others of ſtone. The river 
is ſeldom above a muſket-ſhot broad, and 
in ſeveral parts of it are fands, which 
require great experience for governing the 
. yachts. 
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yachts. At eight o clock in the morning 
me arrived at Any. oe ot 1 (04s 
Al the yachts which ply between Al. 
bany and New York, belong to Albany. 
They go up and down the river Hudſon, as 
long as it is open and free from ice. They 
bring from Allany boards or planks, and 
all forts of timber, flour, peaſe, and furs, 
which they get from the Indians, or which 
are ſmuggled from the French, They 
come home almoit empty, and only bring a 
few merchandizes with them, among which 
rum is the chief. This laſt is abſolutely 
neceſſary to the inhabitants of Albany; 
they cheat the Indians in the fur trade with 
it; for when the Indians are drunk, they 
will leave it to the Albanians to fix the price 
of the furs. The yachts are pretty large, 
and have a good cabbin, in which the paſ- 
ſengers can be very commodiouſly lodged. 
They are commonly built of red Ce- 

dar, or of white Oak. Frequently, the 
bottom conſiſts of white oak, and the 
fides of red cedar, becauſe the latter with- 
ſtands putrefaction much longer than the 
former. The red cedar is likewiſe apt to 
ſplit, when it hits againſt any thing, and | 
the river Hudſon is in many parts full of 
ſands and rocks, againſt which the keel 
of the yacht ſometimes hits.; therefore 
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they chovſe white oak for the bottom, as 
being the ſofter wood, and not ſplitting fo. 
eaſily : and the bottom being continually 
under water, is not ſo much expoſed to 
putrefaction, and holds out longer. 5 
TE Conoes: which the yachts have 

along with them, are made of a fingle 
piece of wood, hollowed out; they are. 
ſharp on both ends, frequently three or 
four fathoms long, and as broad as the 
"thickneſs of the wood will allow. The 
people in it do not row fitting, but com- 
monly a fellow ſtands at each end, with - 
ſhort oar in his hand, with which he go- 
verns and brings the canoe forwards. 
Thoſe which are made here at Albany, are 
commonly of the white Pine; they can do 

ſervice for eight or twelve years, eſpecially _ 
if they be tarred and painted. At Albany 
they make them of the white pine, ſince 
there is no other wood fit for them; at 
New York they are made of the tulip- tree, 
and in other parts they are made of red 
or white cedars : but both theſe trees are 
ſo ſmall, in the neighbourhood of Albany, 
that they are unfit for canoes ; there are no 
ſeats in the canoes, for if they had any, 
they would be more liable to be overſet, as 
one could not keep the equilibrium fo well, 
> F0Þ7 18. 5 BaTToEts . 
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Barros “ are another kind of boats, 
which are much in uſe in Albany: they are 
made of boards of white pine; the bot- 
tom is flat, that they may row the better 
in ſhallow water; they are ſharp at both 
ends, and ſomewhat higher towards the 
end than in the middle. They have ſeats 
in them, and are rowed as common boats. 
They are long, yet not all alike, common- 
ly three, and ſometimes four fathoms long. 
The height from the bottom to the top of 
the board (for the ſides ſtand almoſt per- 
pendicular) is from twenty inches to two 
i ey and the breadth in the middle about 
a yard and fix inches. They are chiefly 
made uſe of for carrying goods, by means 
of the rivers, to the Indians; that is, when 
thoſe rivers are open enough for the battoes 
to paſs through, and when they need not 
be carried by land a great way. The boats 
made of the bark of trees, break eaſily by 
knocking againſt a ſtone, and the canoes 
cannot carry a great cargo, and are eaſily 
overſet ; the battoes are therefore prefer- 
able to them both. I ſaw no boats here 
like thoſe in Sueden, and other parts of 
Europe. e 
Tux froſt does frequently a great deal of 
1 damage 


| . From the French Batiauæ ( Boats), 
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laſt May, that next autumn there would 


be but very few apples. The oak-bloſ- 
often killed by the froſt in 
the woods. The autumn here is of long 
continuance, with warm days and nights. 
However, the cold nights commonly com- 
mence towards the end of September, and 
are frequent in October. The people are 
forced to keep their cattle in ſtables, from 
the middle of November, till March or 
April, and muſt find them hay duting that 
time *. „„ by | : 5 N 


Donlix ſummer, the wind blows com- 


monly from the South, and brings a great 
drought along with it. Sometimes it rains 
a little, | and as ſoon as it has rained the 
wind veers to North Weſt, blowing for 
ſeveral days from that point, and then re- 


turning to the South. I have had fre- 
- The reader muſt reckon all this according to the old 


ſtile, _ 


damage at A/bany. There is hardly a 
month in ſummer during which a froſt does 
not happen. The ſpring comes very late, 
and in April and May are numerous cold 

nights, which frequently kill the lowers o 
trees and kitchen-herbs. It was feared _ 
that the bloſſoms of the apple-trees had 
been ſo ſeverely damaged by the froſt, . 
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quent opportunities of ſeeing this change 
of wind happen very exactly, Doble: this ; 
year and the following. 

Fune the 15th. The om: were 
made of boards of fir-wood, of which 
there is abundance in the extenſive woods, 
and many ſaw-mills to cut it into boards. 

THe ſeveral forts of apple-trees grow 
very well here, and bear as fine fruit as 
in any other part of North America. Each 
farm has a large orchard, They have 
ſome apples here, which are very large, 
and very palatable; they are ſent to New 
York, and other places as a rarity. They 
make excellent cyder, in autumn, in the 
country round Albany. 

ALL the kinds of cherry-trees, which: 
have been planted here, ſucceed very well. 

PRAR-TREES do not ſucceed here. 
T his was complained of in many other 
parts of North America, But I fear that 
they do not take ſufficient care in the ma- 
nagement and planting of them; for Lhave 
ſeen fine pears in ſeveral parts of North 


Anerica. 


PEACH-TREEs have often been planted 
here, and never would ſucceed well. This 


was attributed to a worm which lives in 


the ground, and cats through the root, ſo 
IT | e that 


cs the ror eg he ſeverity i 


the winter contributes much to it. 

Tuxv plant no other fruit-trees at A. 
bany beſides theſe I have mentioned. 

TEX fow as much hemp and flax here, 
as they want for home conſumption. 
Tux ſow maize in great abundance: A 

looſe ſoil is reckoned the beſt for this pur- 

poſe ; for it will not grow in clay. From 0 
half a buſhel they reap a hundred buſhels. „ 

They reckon maize a very good kind of E. 

corn, becauſe: the ſhoot recovers after be- 

ing hurt by the froſt. They have had ex-, 
amples here of the ſhoots dying twice in 
' ſpring, to the very ground, AT. yet they 
ſhot up again afterwards, and afforded an 
excellent crop. Maize has likewiſe the ad- 
vantage of ſtanding much longer againſt a 8 
drought, than wheat. The larger fort of =_ 
maize which is commonly fown here, — 
ripens in September. | 

Tary ſow wheat in the neighbourhood 8 | 
of Albany, with great advantage. From 7 
one buſhel they get twelve ſometimes ; if 
the ſoil be good, they get twenty buſhels. 

If their crop amounts only to ten buſhels | 
from one, they think it very trifling. The =_ 
inhabitants of the country round Albany, | VN 
are Dutch and Germans. The Germans — 
live in ſeveral a villages, and ſow great | 
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quantities of wheat, which is brought te 


Albany ; and from thence they fend many 
achts laden with flour to New York. 
The wheat-flour from Allany is reckoned 


the beſt in all North America, except that 


from Sopus or King's Town, a place between, 
Albany and New York. All the bread in 
Albany is made of wheat. At New York 


they pay the Albany flour with ſeveral 


ſhillings more per hundred 1 than 


that from other places. 
Rx is likewiſe ſown ore, but not fs 


generally as wheat. | 
TEX do not fow much 5 here, be- 


cauſe they do not reckon the profits very 


eat. Wheat i 1s ſo plentiful that they make 


22 of it. In the neighbourhood of New 


York, I faw great fields ſown with barley. 
THE do not ſow more oats than are ne- 
ceſſary for their horſes. i | 
Treg Dutch and Germans who live here- 
abouts, ſow peaſe in great abundance ; they 
ſucceed very well, and are annually carried 


to New York, in great quantities. They 


have been free from inſects for a conſider- 
able time. But of late years the ſame 
beetles which deſtroy the peaſe in Pen/jl- 
vania, New Ferſey, and the lower parts of 
the province of New York *, have likewiſe 

appeared 


? I haye mentioned hom before, See vol. i. p. 176, 177+ 


BY 


comes to this p 
ther a ſcarce bird. 


appeared ada among the ceaſe 18 | 
1 is a real loſs to this town, and to the 
other parts of North America, which ufed 
to get peaſe from hence for their own 
conſumption, and that of their ſailors. It 
had been found that if they procured good 
peaſe from Albany, and ſowed them near 


King Town, or the lower part of the pro- 


vince of New York, they ſucceeded very 


well the firſt year, but were fo full of 


worms the ſecond, and following years, 
that nobody could or would eat them. 
Some people put aſhes into the pot, among 
the peaſe, when they will not boil, or 
ſoften well; but whether this is wholeſome 
and agreeable | to the palate, I do not know. 

PoTaTors are generally planted. Some 
people preferred aſhes to fand for keeping 
them in during winter. 

Tu Bermuda Potators { Cor volvulus Ba- 


tatas have likewiſe been planted here, and 


ſucceed pretty well. The greateſt difh- 
culty is to keep them during winter; for 


they generally rot in that ſeaſon. 
Tur Hummin f -bird {Trockilus Colubris ) 


Tux ſhingles with which the houſes are 


covered are made of the White Pine, which 


I. 18 


ace ſometimes; but is ra- : 
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is reckoned as good and as durable, andſome. 
times better, than the White Cedar (Cu- 
preſſus thyaides}, The White Pine is found 
abundant here, in ſuch places where com- 
mon pines grow in Europe. I have never 
ſeen them in the lower parts of the province 
of New York, nor in New Terſey and Pen- 

joanma. They ſaw a vaſt quantity of deal 
from the White Pine on this fide of Albany, 
which are brought down to New . ork, and 
from thence exported. 

Tur woods abound with. Vines, 3 
likewiſe grow on the ſteep banks of the 
river in ſurpriſing quantities. They climbed 
to the tops of trees on the bank, and bent 
them by their weight. But where they 
found no trees, they hung down along the 
ſteep ſhores, and covered them entirely. 
The grapes are eaten after the froſt has at- 
tacked them; for they are too ſour before. 
They are not much uſed any other way. 

THe vaſt woods and uninhabited grounds, 
between Albany and Canada, contain im- 
menſe ſwarms of gnats, which annoy the 
travellers. To be in ſome meaſure ſecured 
againſt theſe infects, ſome beſmear their face 
with butter or greaſe; for the gnats do not 
like td ſettle on greaſy places. The great 
Kes Hoop very uneaſy ; but to pre- 
vent the gnats from ſtinging the legs, they 
loi Paper round them, under the 

ſtockings. 


„ 
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ſtockings. Sorne travellers wear caps which 
cover the whole face, and have ſome gauze 


before the eyes. At night they lie in tents, 


if they can carry any with them; and make 

a great fire at the entrance, by the ſmoke of 

which the gnats are driven away 
Tux porpeſſes ſeldom go biker! up the 


river Hudſon than the ſalt water goes; after 


that, the ſturgeons fill their place. It has 
however ſometimes -happened, that por- 
peſſes have gone quite up to Alam. 


THERE is a report, that a whale once 


came up the river quite to this town. 


Tx Fireflies / Lampyris which are the 
ſame that are ſo common in Penßylvania 


during ſummer, are ſeen here in abundance 


every night. They fly up and down in the 
ſtreets of this town. They come into the 


houſes, if thedoors and windows are open. 


- SEVERAL of the Penſjlvanian trees are 


not to be met with in theſe woods; vi. 
Magnolia glauca, the Beaver-rree. 
Mia aquatica, the Tupelo-tree. 


tree, 
Diaſpyros Virginiana, the Perfmon. 
Liriodendron tulipifera, the Tulip-tree. 
Tuglans nigra, the black Walnut-tree. 
Quercus + „the Swamp Oak. 
Cercis Canadenfis „the Sallad-tree. 


Robinta Eſeudacacia, the Loecuſt- tree. 


Tiguidamꝭar races. the Sweet: aun | | 
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' Glediff triacanthos, the Honey-locuft tree." 
Annona muricata, the Papau- tre. 
Celtis occidentalis, the Nettle- tres. And 
| 5 number of ſhrubs, which are never found 
"ok | 
TRE more northerly Beustion of the 
place, the height of the Blue Mountains, 


and the courſe of the rivers, which flow 


here ſouthward into the ſea, and according- 
ly carry the ſeeds of plants from north to 
ſouth, and not the contrary way, are chiefly 
the cauſes that ſeveral plants which grow in 
Feng vam cannot be found here. 

Tu Is afternoon I went to ſee an iſland 
which hes in the middle of the river, about 
a mile below the town. This iſland is an 
Engliſb mile long, and not above a quarter 
of a mile broad. It is almoſt entirely turn- 
ed into corn- fields; and is inhabited by a 
ſingle planter, who, beſides Poſſeſting this 
iland, is the owner of two more. Here 
we ſaw no woods, except a few trees which 
were left round the iſland on the ſhore, and 
formed as it were a tall and great hedge. 
The Red Maple (Acer rubrum} grows in 
abundance in ſeveral places. Its leaves 
are white or filvery on the under fides, 
and, when agitated by the wind, they 
make the tree appear as if it was full of 
white flowers. The'Water-beech (Platanus 
occidentalis, grows toa great height, and is 

1 one 


Alon. LE 
one of the moſt ſhady trees here. The 
Water-poplar * is the moſt common tree 
hereabouts, grows exceedingly well on the 
| ſhores of the river, and is as tall as the tall- 
eſt of our aſps. In ſummer it affords the 
beſt ſhade for men and cattle againſt the 
ſcorching heat. On the banks of rivers and 
lakes it is one of the moſt uſeful trees, be- 
cauſe it holds the foil by its extenſive 
branched roots, and prevents the water from 
waſhing it away. The Water-beech and 
the Elm-tree {Ulmus) ſerve the ſame pur- 
poſe. The wild Prune-trees were plentiful 
575 and were full of unripe fruit. Its 
wood is not made uſe of; but its fruit is 
eaten. Sumach (Rus glabra is plentiful 
Hove.s as alfo the wild vines, hich climb 
the trees, and creep along the high ſhores 
of the river. I was told, that the grapes 
8 very late, though they were rang 
| pretty large. 
TRE American Elm-tree Ums 1 
cans) formed ſeveral high hedges. The 
ſoil of his. iſland is a rich mould, mixed 
with fand, which is chiefly employed in 
maize plantations. There were likewiſe 


: 8 fields of e The whole iſland 
was 


2 + Populus glandulis wariis ir baf An adnexjs, pig corda- 
to- deltoidibus, acuminatis, „ * g/abrir, | 
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Was leaſed for one hundred pounds: of New 


4 


Fork currency. The perſon who had taken 


the leaſe, again let ſome greater and ſome 


ſmaller lots of ground, to the inhabitants of 


Albany, for making kitchen-gardens of; 
and by that means reimburſed | himſelf, 


Portulack / Portulaca oleracea} grows ſpon- 


taneouſly here in great e and 
Icoks very well. [= 
June the 20th. The tide in the river 
Hudſon goes about eight or ten Engliſb miles 
above Albany, and conſequently runs one 
hundred and fifty-fix EngliſʒhF miles from 
the ſea. In ſpring, when the ſnow melts, 


there is hardly any flowing near this town; 
for the great quantity of water which comes 


from the mountains during that ſeaſon, oc- 
caſions a continual ebbing. This likewiſe = 
happens after heavy rains. 

Tux cold is generally reckoned very "Js Y 
vere here. The ice in the river Hudjon Ws 
commonly three or four feet thick. On 


the 3d of April ſome of the inhabitants 


crofled the river with fix pair of horſes. _ 


The ice commonly diſſolves about the end 


of March, or beginning of April. Great 
pieces of ice come down about that time, 
which ſometimes carry with them the 
houſes that ſtand cloſe to the ſhore, The 


water is very =D, at that time in the 
4 river, 
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river, becauſe the ice ſtops ſometimes, and 


ſticks in places where the river is narrow. 


The water has been often obſerved to riſe 


three fathom higher than it commonly is in 
ſummer. The ground is frozen here in 
winter to the depth of three, four, or five 
feet. On the 16th of November the yachts 
are put up, and about the beginning or 


middle of April they are in motion again. 
They are unacquainted with ſtoves; and 
their chimnies are ſo wide that one could 
drive through them with a cart and horſes. 
TRE water of ſeveral wells in this town 
was very cool about this time; but had a 
kind of acid taſte, which was not very agree- 


able. On a nearer examination, I found 


an abundance of little inſets in it, which 


were probably Monoculi. Their length was 
different; ſome were a geometrical line and 
an half, others two, and others four lines 
long. They were very narrow, and of a 


pale colour. The head was blacker and 
thicker than the other parts of the body, and 


about the ſize of a pin's head. The tail 
was divided into two branches, and each 


branch terminated in a little black globule. 
When theſe inſets ſwim, they proceed in 


crooked or undulated lines, almoſt like Tad- 


poles. I poured ſome of this water into a 
bowl, and put near a fourth part of rum to 


it, 
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it. The Monoculi, inſtead of being affected 
with it, ſwam about as briſkly as they had 
done in the water. This ſhews, that if one 
makes punch with this water, it muſt 
be very ſtrong to kill the Monoculi. I 
think this water is not very wholeſome for 
ple who are not uſed to it, though the 
inhabitants of Albany, who drink it every 
day, fay, they do not feel the leaſt inconve- 
nience from it. I have been ſeveral times 
obliged to drink water here, in which I 
have plainly ſeen Monoculi ſwimming ; but 
I generally felt the next day ſomewhat like 
a pea in my throat, or as if I had a ſwelling 
there; and this continued for above a week, 
I felt ſuch ſwellings this year, both at Al- 
bany and in other parts. My ſervant, Twng- 
firoem, likewiſe got a great pain in his breaſt, 
and a ſenſation as from a ſwelling, after 
drinking water with Monoculi in it: but 
whether theſe inſets occaſioned it, or he- 
ther it came from ſome other cauſe, I can- 
not aſcertain, However, I have always 
endeavoured, as much as poſſible, to do 
without ſuch water as had Monoculi in it. 
J have found Monoculi in- very cold water, 
taken from the deepeſt wells, in different 
parts of this country. Perhaps many of 
our diſeaſes ariſe from waters of this kind, 
which wedo not ſufficiently examine. I have 
- ON. frequently 
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frequently e e in- 
ſects in water, which has been remarkable for 


its clearneſs. Almoſt each houſe in Albany has 


its well, the water of which is applied 8 com- 
mon uſe; but for tea, brewing, and waſh- 


ing, they commonly take the water of the 


river Hudſon, which flows cloſe by the 
town. This water is generally quite mud- 
dy, and very warm in ſummer ; and, on that 
account, it is kept in cellars, in order that 
the ſlime may ſu 1 bſide, and that the water 
may cool a little. 

Wr lodged with a gunſmith, who told 


us, that the beſt charcoals for the forge 


were made of the Black Pine. The next 
in goodneſs, in his opinion, were charcoals, 
made of the Beech- tree. 

Tux beſt and deareſt ſtocks for his muſs 


kets were made of the wood of the wild 


Cherry- tree; and next to theſe he valued 
thoſe of the Red Maple moſt. They ſcarce 
make uſe of any other wood for this purpoſe. 

The black Walnut-tree affords excellent 


wood for ftocks ; but it does not grow in 


the neighbourhood of Albany. 

June the 21ſt. NExT to the town of New 
York, Albany is the principal town, or at 
leaſt the moſt wealthy, in the province of 
New York, It is ſituated on the declivity 
of a hill, cloſe to the weſtern ſhore of the 

river 


5D _ _» Fine 1949, oe 
river Hudſon, about one hundred and fofty- 
fix Engliþ miles from New York, The 
town extends along the river, which flows 
here from N. N. E. to 8. S. W. The 
high mountains in the weſt, above the 
town, bound the proſpect on that ſide. 
There are two neden in Albany, an Engliſb 
one and a Dutch one. The Dutch church 
ſtands at ſome diſtance from the river, on 
the. eaſt fide of the market. It is built of 

ſtone; and in the middle it has aſmall ſteeple, 
with a bell. It has but one miniſter, who 
preaches twice every Sunday. The Engh/h 
church is ſituated on the hill, at the weft 
end of the market, directly under the fort. 
It is likewiſe built of ſtone, but has no ſtee- 
ple. There was no ſervice at this church ax 
this time, becauſe they had no miniſter ; 
and all the people underſtood Dutch, the 
garriſon excepted. The miniſter of this 
church has a ſettled income of one hundred 
pounds ſterling, which he gets from Eng- 
land. The town-hall lies to the ſouthward 
of the Dutch church, cloſe by the river ſide. 
It is a fine building of ſtone, three ſtories 
high. It has a ſmall tower or ſteeple, with 
a bell, and a gilt ball and vane at the top 

of it. 4 „„ 
Tux houſes in this town are very neat, and 
partly built with ſtones covered with . 5 
. 8 | 8 Es 
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% 
ples of the Vite Pine, Some are ſlated with 
tiles from Holland, becauſe the clay of this 
neighbourhood is not reckoned fit for tiles. 
Moſt of the houſes are built in the old way, 
with the gable- end towards the ſtreet ; a few 
excepted, which were lately built in the 
manner now uſed. A great number of houſes 
were built like thoſe of New Brunſwick, 
which I have deſcribed &; the gable-end 
being built, towards the ſtreet, of bricks, 
and all the other walls of planks. The 
_ outſide of the houſes is never covered with 
lime or mortar, nor have I ſeen it practiſed 
in any North- American towns which I have 
viſited; and the walls do not ſeem to be 
damaged by the air. The gutters on the 
roofs reach almoſt to the middle of the 
ſtreet. This preſerves the walls from being 
damaged by the rain ; but is extremely 
diſagreeable in rainy weather for the people 
in the ſtreets, there being hardly any means 
of avoiding the water from the gutters, | 
The ſtreet-doors are generally in the mid» 
dle of the houſes; and on both fides are 
ſeats, on which, during fair weather, the 
people ſpend almoſt the whole day, eſpe- 

cially on thoſe which are in the ſhadow of 
the houſes. In the evening theſe ſeats are 
covered with people of both ſexes; but this 
ot. H. R e 
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is rather troubleſome, as thoſe who paſs by 
are obliged to greet 19/4 body, unleſs they 
will ſhock he politeneſs of the inhabitants 
of this town. Ehe ſtreets are broad, and 
ſome of them are paved; in ſome parts they 
are lined with trees; the long ſtreets are 
almoſt parallel to the river, is the others 
interſe& them at right angles. The ſtreet 


which goes between the two churches, is 


five times broader than the others, and 
ſerves as a market- place. The ſtreets upon 
the whole are very dirty, becauſe the peo- 
ple leave their cattle in them, during the 
. ſummer nights. There are two market- 
places in the town, to which the country: 
ple reſort twice a week. 
Tur fort lies higher than any other 
building, on a high ſteep hill on the weſt 
fide of the town. It is a great building of 
ſtone, ſurrounded with high and thick 
walls; its ſituation is very bad, as it can 
only ſerve to keep off plundering parties, 
without being able to ſuſtain a ſiege. There 
are numerous high hills to the weſt of the 
fort, which command it, and from whence 
one may fee all that is done within it. 
There is commonly an officer and a num- 
ber of ſoldiers quartered in it. They ſay the 
17 contains 5 0 of water. 
Tur on of Albany is very. advan- 
negeous 


tageous in regard to trade. The river Hud. 
fin, which flows cloſe by it, is from twelve 
to twenty feet deep. There is not yet any 
quay made for the better lading of the 
yachts, becauſe the people feared it would 
ſuffer greatly, or be entirely carried away in 
ſpring by the ice, which then comes down 
the river; the veſſels which are in uſe here, 
may come pretty near the ſhore in order to 
be laden, and heavy goods -are brought to 
them upon canoes tied together. A/bany 
carries on a conſiderable commerce with 
New Tork, chiefly in- furs, boards, wheat, 
flour, peaſe, ſeveral kinds of timber, &c; 
There is not a place in all the Britiſb colo- 
nies, the Hudſon's Bay ſettlements excepted, 
where ſuch quantities of furs and ſkins are 
| bought of the Indians, as at Albany. Moſt 
of the merchants in this town ſend a clerk 
or agent to O/twego, an Engliſb trading town 
upon the lake Ontario, to which the Indian 
reſort with their furs. I intend to give 4 
more minute account of this place in my 
Journal for the year 1750. The merchants 
from Albany ſpend the whole ſummer at 
 Ofwego, and trade with many tribes of In- 
alan who come to them with their goods, 
Many people have aſſured me, that the 2. 
dians are frequently cheated in diſpoſing af 
their goods, eſpecially when they are in 
VV JJͤ»ͤ . 
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liquor, and that ſometimes they do not get 
one half or even one tenth of the value of 
their goods. I have been a witneſs to ſeve- 
ral tranſactions of this kind. The mer- 
chants of Albany glory in theſe tricks, and 
are highly pleaſed when they have given a 
aj Indian a greater portion of brandy than 
e can bear, and when they can after that 
get all his goods for mere trifles. The In- 
dans often find when they are ſober again, 
that they have been cheated, they grumble 
ſomewhat, but are ſoon ſatisfied when they 
reflect that they have for once drank as 
much as they are able, of a liquor which 
they value beyond any thing elſe in the whole 
world, and they are quite inſenſible to their 
loſs, if they again get a draught of this nec- 
tar. Beſides this trade at Oſego, a num 
ber of Indians come to Albany from ſeveral 
parts, eſpecially from Canada; but from 
this latter place, they hardly bring any 
thing but beaver-ſkins. There is a great 
Penney in Canada for carrying furs to the 
nghiſh, that trade belonging to the French 
Weſt India Company; notwithſtanding 
which the F . merchants in Canada 
carry on a conſiderable ſmuggling trade. 
They ſend their furs, by means of the In- 
dians, to their correſpondents at Albany, 
who purchaſe it at the price which on | 
4 | „ ave 
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: have fixed upon with the French merchants. 


The Indians take in return ſeveral kinds of 


cloth, and other goods, which may be got 


here at a lower rate than thoſe which are 
ſent to Canada from France. 


THe greater part of the merchants at 


Albany have extenſive eſtates in the coun- 
try, and a great deal of wood. If their 
eſtates have a little brook, they do not fail 
to erect a ſaw- mill upon it for ſawing 
boards and planks, with which commodity 
many yachts go during the whole ſummer 
to. New York, having ſcarce any other lad- 
ing than boards. 

Many people at Albany make the am- 
pum of the Indians, which is their orna- 


ment and their money, by grinding ſome 


kinds of ſhells and muſcles; this is a con- 
ſiderable profit to the inhabitants. I ſhall 


ſpeak of this kind of money in the ſequel. 


The extenſive trade which the inhabitants of 


Albany carry on, and their ſparing manner of | 


life, in the Dutch way, contribute to the con- 
Gderable wealth which many of them acquire. 


Tux inhabitants of Albany and its en- 


virons are almoſt all Dutchmen. They 


ſpeak Dutch, have Dutch preachers, and 


divine ſervice is performed in that language: 

their manners are likewiſe quite Dutch; 
their dreſs is however like that of the 
Engliſb. It is well known that the firſt 


R3 Europeans 


„„ 
N Europe who ſettled in the jg of 
New York were Dutchmen, During the 


time that they were the maſters of this 
province, they poſſeſſed themſelves of New 
Sweden, of which they were jealous. How-+ 
ever the pleaſure of poſſeſſing this conquered 
land and their own, was but of ſhort dura- 
tion ; for towards the end of 1664, Sir Robert 
Carre, by order of King Charles the ſecond, 
went to New York, then New Amſterdam, 
and took it. Soon after Colonel Nichols 
„ went to Albany, which then bore the name 
is of Fort Orange, and upon taking it, 
4 named it Albany, from the Duke of Yort's 
Scotch title. The Dutch inhabitants were 
allowed either to continue where they were, 
and, under the protection of the Engh/h, to 
enjoy all their former privileges, or to leave 
the country. The greater part of them 
choſe to ſtay, and from them the Dutch- 
men are deſcended, who now live in the 
province of New York, and who pofleſs the 
greateſt and beſt eſtates in that province. 
Tux avyarice and ſelfiſhneſs of the inha- 
bitants of Albany are very well known 
throughout all Nor/b America, by the Eng- 
iſh, by the French, and even by the Durch, 
in the lower part of New York province. 
If a Jew, who underftands the art of getting 
pe gs . e a forward 
MNeo Jerſey and part of Penfylvania were formerly 
comprized under this name. | | 


forward ag, well, ſhould ſettle amongſt 
them, they Would not fail to ruin him, 
For this reaſon nobody comes to this place 
without the moſt preſſing neceſſity; and 
therefore I was aſked in ſeveral places, what 
induced me to go to it, two years one after 
another, T likewiſe found that the judg- 
ment, which people formed of them, was 
not without foundation. For though they 
ſeldom ſee any ſtrangers, (except thoſe who 
go from the Britiſb colonies to Canada and 
back again) and one might therefore ex- 
pe to find victuals and accommodation 
for travellers cheaper than in places, where 
travellers always reſort to; yet I experienc= 
ed the contrary. I was here obliged to pay 
for every thing twice, thrice, and four times 
as dear as in any part of North America 
which I have paſſed through. If I wanted 
their aſſiſtance, I was obliged to pay them 
very well for it, and when I wanted to pur- 
chaſe any thing, or to be helped in ſome 
caſe or other, i could preſently ſee what 
kind of blood ran in their veins; for they 
either fixed exorbitant prices for their ſer- 
vices, or were very backward to affiſt me. 
Such was this people in general. How- 
ever, there were ſome amongſt them who 
_ equalled any in North America, or any 
where elſe, in politeneſs, equity, goodneſs, 
15 „„ -* 
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264 F June 1749. 
and readineſs to ſerve and to oblige; but 
their number fell far ſhort of that of the 
former. If I may be allowed to declare 
my conjectures, the origin of the inhabi- 
tants of Albany and its neighbourhood ſeems 
to me to be as follows, Whilſt the Duzch 
poſſeſſed this country, and intended to peo- 
ple it, the government took up a pack of 


_ . vagabonds, of which they intended to clear 


the country, and ſent them along with a 
number of other ſettlers to this province. 
The vagabonds were ſent far from the other 
coloniſts, upon the borders towards the 
Indians and other enemies, and a few honeſt 
families were perſuaded to go with them, 
in order to keep them in bounds. I can- 
not any other way account for the difference 
between the inhabitants of Albany, and the 
other deſcendants of fo reſpectable a nation 
as the Dutch, who are ſettled in the lower 
part of New York province. The latter are 
civil, obliging, juſt in the prices, and 
ſincere; and though they are not ceremo- 
nious, yet they are well meaning and honeſt, 
and their promiſes are to be relied on... 

Tux behaviour of the inhabitants of Al. 
bany, during the war between England and 
France, which was ended with the peace 
of Aix la Chapelle, has, among ſeveral 
other cauſes, contributed to make them 


„ 


he object of . barred. in all the Britiſh co- 
lonies, but more eſpecially in New England: 
For at the beginning of that war, when 
the Indians * both parties had received 
orders to commence hoſtilities, the French 
engaged theirs to attack the inhabitants of 
New England; which they faithfully exe- 
cuted, Killing every body they met with, 
and carrying off whatever they found. 
During this time the people of Albany re- 
mained neutral, and carried on a great 
trade with the very Indians whe murdered 
the inhabitants of New England. The 
plate, ſuch as ſilver ſpoons, bowls, cups, 
&c. of which the Indians robbed the 
houſes in New England, was carried to A. 
bany, for ſale. The people of that town 
bought u up theſe filver veſſels, though the 
names of the owners were graved on 
many of them, and encouraged the In- 
dians to get more of them, promiſing 
to pay them well, and whatever they 
would demand. This was afterwards 
interpreted by the inhabitants of New 
England, as if the Albanians encouraged 
the Indians to kill more of the pe 
ple, who were in a manner their bro- 
thers, and who were ſubjects of the ſame 
crown. Upon the firſt news of this be- 
haviour, which the Ladians themſelves 


ſpread 
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fp read in New England, the inhabjtants i 
he latter eh were greatly incenſed, 
and threatened, that the firſt ſtep. they 
would take in another war, would be to 
burn Albany, and the adjacent parts. In 
the preſent war it will ſufficiently appear 
how backward the other Britiſb provinces - 
in America are in aſſiſting Albany, and the 
neighbouring places, in caſe of an attack 
from the French or Indians *. The hatred 

which the En gliſh bear againſt the peo- 
ple, at Albany, is very great, but that of 
the Albanians againſt the Engliſb is carried 
to a ten times higher degree. This - 
batred has ſubſiſted ever fince the time 
when the Engliſb conquered this country, 
and is not yet extinguiſhed, though they 
could never have got ſuch advantages un- 
der the Dutch government, as they have 
obtained under that of the Engliſb. For in 
a manner, their privileges are * greater than 
thoſe of Engliſhmen. 
Tux inhabitants of Albany are much 
more ſparing than the Eng//h. The meat 
which is ſerved up is often inſufficient to 


fatisfy the ſtomach, and the bowl does not 
. cir-⸗ 


» - Mr. Kaln pobliſhed his third e jug during the 
: time of the laſt war. EN 


. Albany. „, 


circulate fo freely as amongſt the Engliſb. 
The women are perfectly well 2 a! 
with economy ; they riſe early, go to ſleep 
very late, and are almoſt over nice and 
cleanly, in regard to the floor, which is 
frequently ſcoured ſeveral times in ' the 
week. The ſervants in the town are chiefly 
negroes. Some of the inhabitants wear 
their own hair, but i it is very ſhort, with- 
out a bag or queue, which are looked 
upon as the characteriſtics of Frenchmen ; 
and as I wore my hair in a bag the firſt 
day I came here from Canada, I was ſur- 
rounded with children, who called me 
Frenchman, and ſome of the boldeſt of⸗ 
fered to pull at my French dreſs. © 
Turi meat, and manner of dreffii ing it, 
is very different from that of the Engliſh. 
Their breakfaſt is tea, commonly without 
milk. About thirty or forty years ago, 
tea was unknown to them, and they break- 
faſted either upon bread and butter, or 
bread and milk. T hey never put ſugar in- 
to the cup, but take a ſmall bit of it into 
their mouths whilſt they drink. Along 
with the tea they eat bread and butter, 
with ſlices of hung beef. Coffee is nor 
uſual here; they breakfaſt generally about 
ſeven. Their dinner is butter-milk, and 


1 85 to which they ſometimes add Tr 
then 
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then it is a delicious diſh for them; or 
freſh milk and bread ; or boiled or roaſted 
fleſh. They ſometimes make uſe of but- 
ter-milk inſtead of freſh milk, to boil a thin 
kind of porridge with, which taſtes very 
ſour, but not diſagreeable in hot weather. 
To each dinner. they have a great ſallad, 
prepared with abundance of vinegar, and 
very little or no cil. They frequently eat 
butter-milk, bread, and fallad, one mouth- 
ful after another. Their ſupper is generally 
bread and butter, and milk and bread. They 
ſometimes eat cheeſe at breakfaſt, and at 
dinner; it is not in ſlices, but ſcraped or 
raſped, ſo as to reſemble coarſe flour, 
which they pretend adds to the good taſte. 
of cheeſe. They commonly drink very 
- mall beer, or pure Water. 
Tux governor of New York often confers 
at Albany, with the Indians of the Five Na- 
tions, or the Iroqueſe, { Mohawks, Senekas, 
Cayugaws, Onondago's, and Onidces} eſpe- 
cially when they intend either to make 
war upon, or to continue a war againſt - 
the French. Sometimes their deliberations 
likewiſe turn upon their converſion to the 
chriſtian religion, and it appears by the an- 
ſwer of one of the Indian chiefs, or Sa- 
chems, to governor Hunter, at a conference 
in this town, that the Engliſb do not pay 


. . ** + 1 
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ſo much attention to a work of ſo much 

_ conſequence, as the French do, and that 
they do not ſend ſuch able men to inſtruct 
the Indians, as they ought to do“. For 
after governor Hunter had preſented theſe 
Indians, by order of Queen Anne, with 
many clothes, and other preſents, of which 
they were fond, he intended to convince ' 
them ſtill more of her Majeſty's good-will, 
and care for them, by adding, hat their 
good mother, the Queen, had not only gene- 
rouſiy provided them with fine clothes for 
their bodies, but hkewiſe intended to adorn 
| their 


Mr. Kaln is, I believe, not right informed. The 
French ecclefiaſtics have allured ſome few wretched 7rzdians 
to their religion and intereit, and ſettled them in ſmall vil- 
lages; but by the accounts of their behaviour, in the ſeve- 
nt wars of the French and Engliſb, they were always guilty 
of the greateſt cruelties and brutalities ; and more fo than 
their heathen countrymen ; and therefore it ſeems that they 
have been rather perverted than converted. On the other 
hand, the Exgliſb have tranſlated the bible into the lan- 
guage of the Yirginian Indians, and converted many of 
them to the true knowledge of God; and at this preſent 
time, the Indian charity ſchools, and miſſions, conducted 
by the Rev. Mr. Eleaxar Wheelock, have brought numbers 
of the Indians to the knowledge of the true God, The ſo- 
ciety for propagating the goſpel in foreign parts, ſends 
every year many miſſionaries, at their own expence, among 
the Iadiant. And the Moravian Brethren are allo very 
active in the converſion of Gentiles; fo that if Mr. Kaln 
had conſidered all theſe circumftances, he would have 
judged otherwiſe of the zeal of the Britiſb nation, in prov 
- pagating the goſpel among the Iadians. F, fa 


7 chair fouls, the preaching of the goſpel 3 
and that to 22 pus poſe ſome miniſters ſhould 


- 
Un. 


7 be ſent to them, to inſtruct them. The go- 


vernor had ſcarce ended, when one of the 
oldeſt Sacbems got up, and anſwered, that 
in the name of all the Indians, he thanked 
' their gracions good queen and mother for the 
fine clothes ſhe had ſent them; but that in re- 
gard to the miniſters, they had already had 
eme among them, (whom he likewiſe named) 
who inſtead of preaching the holy goſpel to 
them, bad taught them to drink to exceſs, to 
cheat, and to quarrel among themſehves. He 
then nate! the governor to take from 
them theſe preachers, and a number of 
Eure peans who reſided amongſt them; for 
before they were come among them, the 
Indians had been an honeſt, ſober, and in- 
nocent people, but moſt of them became 
rogues now. That they had formerly had 

the fear of God, but that they hardly be- 
lieved his exiſtence at preſent. That if he 
(the governor) would do them any favour, 
he ſhould ſend two or three blackſmiths 
amongſt them, to teach them to forge iron, 
in which they were unexperienced. The 
governor could not for bear laughing at this 
extraordinary ſpeech. I think the words 

of St. Paul not wholly e 


— 
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this occaſion : Fur the name of God is blafe 


pbemed amangft the Gentiles, through you h. 


Fune the 21ſt. About five o'cloek in 
the afternoon we left Albany, and pro- 
ceeded towards Canada. We had two men 
with us, who were to accompany us to 
the firſt French place, which is Fort St. 


Croun Point. For this ſervice each of them 
was to receive five pounds of New York 
currency, beſides which I was to provide 


them with victuals. This is the common 


price here, and he that does not chooſe to 


conform to it, is obliged to travel alone. 


We were forced to take up with a canoe *, 
as we could get neither battoes, nor boats 
of bark ; and as there was a good road along 


the weſt fide of the river Hudſon, we left 


the men to row forwards, in the canoe, 
and we went along it on the ſhore, that 
we might be better able to examine it, and 
its curiofities, with greater accuracy. It is 
very incommodious to row in theſe canoes; 
for- one ſtands at each end and puſhes the 


boat forwards. They commonly keep 


cloſe to the ſhore, that they may be able 


1 Romans ii. 24. 
® See the deſcription of it, p. 241. 
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to reach the an eaſily. Thus the 
rowers are forced to ſtand N whilſt 
they row in a canoe. We kept along the 
ſhore all the evening, towards the river, 
it conſiſted of great hills, and next to the 
water grew the trees, which I have above 
mentioned *, and which likewiſe are to 
be met with on the ſhores of the iſle, in the 
river, ſituate below Allany. The eaſterly 
ſhore of the river is uncultivated, woody, 
and hilly ; but the weſtern is flat, culti- 
vated, and chiefly turned into corn-fields, 
which had no drains, ery they wanted 
them in ſome places. wii 1g oh very 
3 here, that the river had formerly 

en broader. For there is a ſloping park 
on the corn-fields, at about thirty yards 
diſtance from the river, with which it al- 
ways runs parallel. From this it ſuffici- 
ently appears, that the riſing ground for- 
merly was the ſhore of the river, and the 
corn- fields its bed. As a further proof, it 
may be added, that the ſame ſhells which 
abound on the preſent ſhore of the river, 
and are not applied to any uſe by the in- 
habitants, ly plentifully ſcattered on theſe 
fields. I cannot ſay whether this chan nge 


Was occaſioned by the OE of t 
| EL. Water 


® See page 251. 
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ooh. —_—_ V river, 5 carrying it to 
ite ſides, or by the river's. e en in 
on the ſides. 
pi 5 L the grounds were ploughed very 
even, as is uſual in the Swwediſh province 


of Upland. Some were ſown, with ye/low,. 


and others with white Wheat, Ke and 
then we ſaw. great fields of flax, which was 


now. beginning to flower. In ſome parts it 


grows very well, and in others it was but 
indifferent. The exceſſive drought which 
had continued throughout this ſpring, had 
parched all the graſs and plants on hills 
and high grounds, leaving no other green 
plant than the common Mullein Verbaſi 
cum Thapſus Linn.) which 1 1 85 in ſeve= 
ral places, on the drieſt and higheſt hills, 
growing in ſpite of the parching heat of 
the ſun, and though the paſtures and mea- 
dows were exceſſively poor, and afforded 
ſcarce any food at all, yet the cattle never 


touched the Mullein. Now and then 1 | 


found fields with peaſe, but the Charlock, 
{Sinapts arvenſis deer kept them quite 
under. The ſoil in moſt of theſe fields is 
a fine mould, which goes pretty deep - 
Tux wild vines cover all the hills along 
898 on which no other plants grow, 
and on thoſe which are covered with trees, 
Vol. II. 8 they 
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hey climb to the tops of them; and wholly 
cover thetn, making them bend down with 
their weight. They had already Wer ; 
grapes; we ſaw them abundant all this 
day, 1 during all the time that we kept 
to the river Hudjon, on the hills, along the 
ſhores, and on ſome little illands in the 
river.” n ep 
Tur awhite:b 44 o Mere p Peerek 
now and then, flying amongſt the buſhes: 
their note is fine, and they are not ſo large 
as the black maize-thieves, /Oriolus Phe- 
niceus ). We faw them near New Ne ork, for 
Ws tete 33 
Wr found a nme bercb tree ( Phra 
Aero) cut down near the road, mea- 
_ about five feet in diameter. 
Tuts day, and for ſome days gerwürde, 
we met with iſlands in the river. The 
larger ones were cultivated, and armen into 
corn- fields und meado-w. 
Wr walked about five Engliſh enifes Bong 
the river to-day, and found the ground, 
during that time, very uniform, and conſiſt- 
ing of pure earth. I did not meet with a 
ſingle ſtone on the fields. The Red Maple, 
the Water-beech, the Water-aſp, the wild 
Prune- tree, the Sumach, the Elm, the wild 


ee qrony See mpg! or Willows, were 
ef &1 8 { the 
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the trees which we met with on the riſing 
ſhores of the river, where ſome e 


7 12 raghs officinalis ) grew wild. 


paſſed the night about 6x miles Fa | 


thang, 4 in a countryman's cottage” On 
the welt ſide of the river we ſaw ſeveral 
houſes, one after another, inhabited 
the deſcendants of the firſt Dutch ſettlers, 


who lived by: cultivating their grounds. 
mile beyond our 


About half an ngliſd 
lodgings, was the place where the tide 
ps 3 in the river. Hudſon, there being only 
ſmall and ſhallow ſt reams above it. At 
that place they catch a good many ag of 
fiſh in the rive, n gol hin 
Tur barne wert generally built ; in > the 
Dutch way, 
them *; — 4 in the middle was the threſh- 

ing- floor, above it a place for the hay and 
ſtraw, and on each fide ſtables. for horſes, 
cows, and other animals. The barn it{clf 
was very large. Sometimes the. buildings 
in the court-yard conſiſt only of a room, 
and a garret above it, together with a barn 
upon the above plan. 


June the 22d. Tus ule I u | 


one of our guides to the water- fall near C 
e rk m—_ river Mohawk, before it falls 

21 25:7 5465208 ing 
0 pode Seen the fr Valune,p. 223. 224. 


as I have before deſcribed 
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into the river Hud/on. This fall is about three 


Engliſb miles from the place where 1 paſſed 
the night. . The 1 till the fall is a 


plain, and only hilly about the fall iel. 5 


The wood is cleared in moſt, places, and the 
nd cultivated, and eee with 
m-houtſes. : 1 1 „„ i o . 

Tur Coboer' Fall is one of the greateſt i in 
North America. It is in the river. Mohawk, 
before it unites with the river Hudſon. 


Above and below the fall, the ſides and the 
bottom of the river conſiſt of hard rock. 


The river is three hundred yatds: broad here. 
At the fall there is a rock — s in the 
river, running every where pot ok high, 


and croſſing in a ſtraĩt line with the ſide 


which forms the fall: It repreſents, as it 
were, a wall towards the e fide, which 
is not quite perpendicular, wanting about 


four yards. "The height of this mf over 


which the water rolls, appeared to me about 


twenty or twenty-four yards. I had marked 
this height in my pocket - book; and after- 


wards found it agreed, pretty well with the 


account which that ingenious engineer, Mr. 
Lewis Evans, communicated to me at Phi- 
 badelphia, He ſaid, that he had geometri- 
_ cally meaſured the breadth and height of the 


* and Sus it nine en e iſb feet 
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broad, and ſeventy-five feethigh. The repre- 
ſentation of this fall, which is here joined, 

has been made by Mr. Evans. There was 
very little water in the river at preſent, and 
it only ran over the fall in a few places. 
In ſuch places where the water had rolled 
down before, it had cut deep holes below 


into the rock, ſometimes to the depth of 


two or three fathoms. The bed of the 
river, below the fall,, was of rock, and 


quite dry, there being only a channel in 


the middle fourteen feet broad, and a fathom 
or ſomewhat more deep, through which the 
water paſſed which came over the fall. 


We ſaw a number of holes in the rock, be- 


low the fall, which bore a perfect reſem- 
blance to thoſe in Sweden which we call 
Giants Pots, or Mountain Kettles, They 
differed in fize; there being large deep 
ones, and ſmall ſhallow ones. We had 
clear uninterrupted ſun-ſhine, not a cloud 
above the horizon, and no wind at all. 
However, cloſe to this fall, where the water 
was in ſuch a ſmall quantity, there was a 
continual drizzling rain, occaſioned by the 
vapours which roſe from the water durin 

its fall, and were carried about by the wind, 


Therefore, in coming within a muſket-ſhot 


of the fall, againſt the wind, our cloaths were 
| 83 woetted 
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wetted at once, ani; The 3 
pools, which were in the water below the fall, 
contained ſeveral kinds of fiſn; and they were 
caught by ſome people, who amuſed them 
ſelves with angling. The rocks hereabouts 
conſiſt of the ſame black ſtone which forms 
the hills about Albany. When expoſed to 
the air, it is apt to ſhiver 3 into ente, 
"Jakes, as Late does. te = 1 
Ar noon we continued our journey to 
Canada in the canoe, which was pretty long, 
and made out of a white pine. Somewhat 
beyond the farm where we lay at night, the 
river became ſo ſhallow that the men could 
reach the ground every where with their 
oars; it being in ſome parts not above two 
feet, and ſometimes but one foot deep. The 
ſhore and bed of the river conſiſted $f: ſand 
and pebbles. The river was very rapid, and 
againſt us; ſo that our rowers found it bard 
work to get forward againſt the ſtream. 
The hills along the ſhore conſiſted merely 
of ſoil; and were very high and ſteep in 
ſome parts. The breadth of the river was 
generally near two muſket- hot. 
STURGEoNs abound in the river Hudſmm. 
We ſaw them for ſeveral days together leap 
high up into the air, eſpecially in the even. 
ing; our guides, and the people who lived 


hereabouts, aſlerted that they never ſee any 
| NUT goa 
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| Kniyeons in winter time, becuule: theſs 
fiſh go into the ſea late in autumn, but 
come up again in ſpring and ſtay in the 
river all the ſummer. They are ſaid to pre- 
fer the ſhalloweſt places in the river, which 
agreed pretty well with our obſervations; 
for we never ſaw them leap out of the wa- 
ter but in ſhallows. Their food is ſaid to 
be ſeveral kinds of conſer vc, which grow 
in plenty in ſome places at the bottom of 
the river; for theſe weeds are found i in their 
bellies when they are opened. The Dutch 


ib nre ire ere. rand Indians, fiſh 


for ſturgeons, and every night of our voy- 
age upon this river, we obſerved ſeveral 
boats e's people who ſtruck them with 
harpoons. The (torches which they em- 
ployed were made of that kind « pine, 
which they call the black pine here. The 
nights were exceedingly dark, though they 
were now ſhorteſt, and though we were in 
a country ſo. much to the South of Sweden. 
The ſhores of the river lay covered with 
dead ſturgeons, which had been wounded 
with the harpoon, but eſcaped, and died 
afterwards ; they occaſioned. an inſupport- 
able ſtench encing the exceſſive keat of ale 
an ee l „ 
As we went further i up the river we ſow 
an nana woman and her "OP I ina 
FÄ 25 G0 TN 
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boat of bark, and an indian wading 
through the river, with a great cap of bark 
on his head, Near them was an iſland on 
which there were a number of Indians at 
_ preſent, on account of the ſturgeon fiſhery, 
We went to their huts to try if we could 
get one of them to accompany us to Fort 
Sr. Frederic. On our arrival we found 
that all the men were gone into the woods 
a hunting this morning, and we were forced 
to engage their boys to go and look for 
them. They demanded bread for payment, 
and we gave them twenty little round 
loaves ; for as they found that it was of 
great importance to us to ſpeak with the 
Indians, they raiſed difficulties, and would 
not go till we gave them what they wanted, 
The iſland belonged to the Dutch, who 
had turned it into corn-fields. But at 
- preſent they had leaſed it to the Indians, 
who planted their maize and ſeveral kinds 
of melons on it. They built their huts 
or wigwamnms on this iſland, on a very ſimple 
plan. Four poſts were put into the ground 
perpendicularly, over which they had placed 
poles, and made a roof of bark upon them. 
They had either no walls at all, or they confiſt- 
ed of branches with leaves, which were fixed 
to the poles. Their beds conſiſted of deer- 
ſkins which were ſpread on the ground. Their 
utenſils were a couple of ſmall kettles, and 
= two 
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twoladles, and abucket or two of bark, made 
ſo cloſe as to keep water, The ſturgeons were 
cut into long ſlices, and hung up in the ſun- 
ſhine to dry, and to be ready againſt winter. 
The Indian women were fitting at their 
work on the hill, upon .deer-{kins, They 
never make uſe of chairs, but ſit on the 
ground: however, they do not fit croſs, 
es as the Turks do, but between their 
feet, which, though they be turned back - 
wards, are not croſſed, the bent outwards. 
The women wear no head-dreſs, , and have 
black hair, They have a ſhort blue petti- 
oat, which reaches to their knees, and the 
4 80 of which is bordered with red or other 
ribbands. They wear their ſhifts over their 
petticoats. They have large ear-rings ; and 
their hair is tied behind, and wrapped in 
ribbands. Their //ampum, or Pearls, and 
their money, which is made of ſhells, are 
tied round the neck, and hang down on the 
breaſt. This is their whole dreſs. They 
were now making ſeveral kinds of work of 
ſkins, to which they ſowed the quills of the 
American Porcupines, having dyed them black 
or red, or left them in their original colour. 
. TowaRDs evening, we went from hence 
to a farm cloſe to the river, where we found 
only one man, looking after the maize and 
the fields; the inhabitants being not yet 
returned fince the end of the war. © 
| TAE 
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Tux little brooks here contain Crawfiſh, 


which are exactly the ſame with ours *, 
with. this difference only, that they are 
ſomewhat leſs; however, the Dutch in- 
habitants will not eat them. 
June the 23d. Wr waited a good while 
for the Indians, who had promiſed to come 
home, in order to ſhew us the way to Fore 
St. Ann, and to aſſiſt us in making a boat of 
bark, to continue our voyage. About eight 
o'clock three of the men arrived. Their 
hair was black, and cut ſhort; they wore 
rough pieces of woollen cloth, of a bright 
green colour, on their ſhoulders, a ſhirt 
which covers their thighs, and pieces of 
cloth, or ſkins, which they wrap round the 
legs and part of the thighs. They had 
neither hats, caps, nor breeches. Two of 
them had painted the upper part of their 
foreheads, and their cheeks, with vermi- 
lion. Round their neck was a ribband, 
from which hung a bag down to the breaſt, 
containing their knives. They promiſed 
to accompany us for thirty ſhillings ; but 
ſoon after changed their minds, and went 
with an Engliſbman, who gave them more. 
Thus we were obliged to make this journey 
quite alone. The Indians, however, were 
honeſt enough to return us fifteen ſhillings, 
which we had paid them l 197 


e Aftacus Linn, 
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Oux laſt night's dos was about. ten 
"Engliſh miles from Albany. During the 
laſt war, which was juſt now ended, the in- 
habitants had all retreated from thence to 
Albany, becauſe the French Indians had 
taken or killed all the people they met with, 
ſet the houſes on fire, and cut down the 
trees. Therefore, when the inhabitants re- 

turned, they found no houſes, and were 
forced to ly under a few boards which were 
huddled together. 
Tux river was almoſt. a malt e 
broad, and the ground on both ſides culti- 
vated. The hills near the river were ſteep, 
and the earth of a pale colour. : 
Tu American Elder {Sambucus ig 


bis grows in incredible quantities alo 
thoſe hills, which appear quite white, fro 
the abundance of flowers on the Elder. 
: AEL this day along, we had one current 
af ter another, full of ſtones, which were 
great obſtacles to our getting forward. The 
water in the river was very clear, and gene- 
pally ſhallow, being only from two to foyr 
feet deep, running very violently againſt us 
in moſt places. The ſhore was covered 
with pebbles, and a grey ſand. The hills 
conſiſted of earth, were high, and ſtood per- 
F towards the river, which was 
near 
1 | Sanpucu can, Linn. 


n 
near two. muſket-ſhot broad. Sometimes 


the land was cultivated, and ſometimes it was 
covered with woods. „%%% NTT 
Tux hills near the river abound with red 
and white clover. We found both theſe 
kinds plentiful in the woods. It is there- 
fore difficult to determine whether they 
were brought over by the Europeans, as 
ſome ii 5 think; or whether they were 
ym in America, which the Indians 
Ls We found Purſlane / Portulaca oleracea} 
growing plentifully in a ſandy foil, In 
gardens it was one of the worſt weeds. 
Mr found people returning every where 
to their habitations, which they had been 
forced to leave during the waer. 
Tux farms were commonly built cloſe 
to the river, on the hills. Each houſe has a 
little kitchen-garden, and a ſtill leſſer or- 
chard. Some farms, however, had lar 
gardens. The kitchen-gardens afford ſe- 
veral kinds of gourds, water-melons, and 
kidney-beans. The orchards are full of 
apple-trees. This year the trees had few 
or no apples, on account of the froſty nights 
which had happened in May, and the 


drought which had continued throughout 
this ſummer. e 


Tu 
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Tux houſes hereabouts are generally built 
of beams of wood, and of unburnt bricks 
dried by the ſun and the air. The beams 


ae fit crfed, and pon them. + gable 
e eo e ee HE 


on the gable is made of boards. The roof 
is covered with ſhingles of fir. They make 
the walls of unburnt bricks, between the 
beams, to keep the rooms warmer 5 
that they might not eaſily be deſtroyed by, 


rain and air, they are covered with boards 


on the outſide. The cellar is below the 


& 


river-ſide, or on the high grounds; and 


around them are large fields with maize. 


WuͥI faw great numbers of Myſt-Rats. 
{Caftor Zibethicus Linn.) on the ſhores of 
the river, where they had many holes, ſome; 


on a level with the ſurface of the water. 


| Theſe holes were large enough to admit a 


kitten. Before and in the entrance to the 


holes, lay a quantity of empty ſhells, the 
animals of which had been eaten by the 
Muſe-Rats u. They are caught; in traps, 
placed along the water- ſide, and baited with, 


ſome maize or apples. 
» This appears to be a new obſervation, as Linnevs, De 


Reeds, and other roots. F. 


Tux farms are either built cloſe to the 


2 


Tur Saffafras-trees abound here, but 
never grow to any conſiderable height, 
Cars TNUT-TREES appear now and then. 
Tux Cockſpur Hawthorn ( 4 87 bh Crus 
Galli Linn.) grows in the pooreſt foil, and 
has very long ſpines ; which ſhews, that it 
54 be very advantageouſly planted in 
hedges, eſpecially in a poor foil. '  * 
Tuts night we lodged with a farmer, 
who had returned to his farm after the war 
was over. All his buildings, except the 
„ , HCHO 
gr Re 24th. TE farm where we 
paſſed the night was the laſt in the pro- 
vince of New York, towards Canada, which 
had been left ſtanding, and which was now 
inhabited. Further on, we met ſtill with 
inhabitants: but they had no houſes, and 
lived in huts of Bose the houſes being 
Vw 2 TT 6m 
As we continued our journey, we ob- 
ſerved the country on both Rides of the 
river to be generally flat, but ſometimes 
hilly ; and large tracts of it are covered 
with woods of fir- trees. Now and then 
we found ſome parts turned into corn 
fields and meadows; however, the greater- 
part was covered with woods. Ever fince 
we left Albany, almoſt half-way to Saratoga. 


the river runs very rapid; and it coſt. us a 
EC?O» TE 3 4 deat 


15 
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deal of pains to get upwards. But afterwards: 
it becomes very deep, for the = mein ſeverah 
miles; and tlie water moves very flowly; 
The ſhores are very ſteep, though they ure 
not very high, The river is two muſliet- 
ſhot broad. In the afternoon it changed 
its direction; for hitherto its direction wan 
from North to South, but now it came 
from N. N. E. to 8. S. W. and mt 
from N. E. to S. Wo iid i 545 (TSS 2 
ANTHILLS are very Rare i in Amerita 
aud Ido not remember ſeeing a angle one 
before I came to the Cohozs Fall. We aa | 
ſerved a few in the woods to- day. The 
Ants were the ſame with our common red 
ones ¶ Formica ruſh Lim The Ant-hills 
conſiſt chiefly of the ſlate- like mouldered 
ſtone which abounds e there r 
nothing elſe for tilm. 
 CHESTNUT=TREE8 grew: ans in tlie 
woods. We were told, that Mulberry- 
trees ¶ Morus rubra Linn. likewiſe grow | 
wild here, but rather ſcarce; and this 
is the moſt northerly place where the 
grow” in America; at leaſt, they have not 
en obſerved further to the north. W _ 
met with wild parſneps every da 
commonly in ſuch places where wore land 
was or had been cultivated. Hemp. grows | 
ſpontane- 


ur —— vga with Hud, which 
were extremely troableſome tau. 
-1Tns Thaya locnidentali Linn. appeared 
long the ſhores of _ river, A dot 
ſeen a er e „„ . 110 Ta ere 
Fux trees w hieh grow along 1 
and on the adjacent hills, within or fight 
to-day, are elms, birches, white firs; alders, 
dog-trers, lime-frees, red willows, and 
cheſtnut- trees, The American Elder, ¶ bam. 
bites. Canadenſis Linn. J and, the wild 
vities, only appear in places where the 
ground has been mewhat eultivated, 8 
if they were deſirous of being the com- 
een men. The lime: trees and white 
nut- trees are the moſt numerous. The 
orn· beams, with inflated cones, {Carpinus 
— Lie. ) appeared now and then; hut 
the water - beech and long, na Never 
came within fight any more. 

Wt frequently ow eee dune. and 


ory two 3 in their boats: of bk; 
which could ſcarce weir bibgs fag one 


0 '-Nyax Sat atogis © river heemnt allow 
ang. 
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turned into corn- fields and meadows; but on 
account of the war, it was not made uſe of. 
SARATOGA has been a fort built of wood 
by the Engliſb, to ſto the attacks of the 
French Indians upon the 
in theſe parts, and to ſerve as a rampart to 
Albany. It is ſituated on à hill, on the 
caſt- ſide of the river Hudſon, and is built of 
thick poſts driven in to the ground, cloſe to 
each other, in the manner of paliſades, 
forming a ſquare, the length of whoſe ſides 
was Within the reach of a muſket-ſhor, 


At each corner are the houſes of the offt- 


cers, and within the paliſades are the bar- 
racks, all of timber. This fort has been kept 
in order and was garriſoned till the laſt war, 
when the Engliſb themſelves in 1747 ſet 
fire to it, not Pe able to defend them 


ſelves in it againſt the attacks of the French 


and their Indians; for as foon as a party of 


them went out of the fort, ſome of theſe 
enemies lay Concealed, and either took them 


all priſoners, or ſhot them, 
SHALL only mention one, outof many 


f artful tricks which were played here, and 


which both the Engliſh and French who 


were preſent here at that time, told me 


re We y. A "ES - French, with their 


Vor. I. In- 


Engliſh inhabitants 


* 
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Indians, concealed themſelves one night in 
a thicket near the fort. In the morning 

ſome of their Indians, as they had previouſly 
reſol ved, went to have a nearer view of the 
fort. The Engliſb fired upon them, as ſoon 
as they ſaw them at a diſtance ; the Indian. 
pretended to be wounded, fell down, got up 
again, ran a little way, and dropped again, A- 
bove half the garriſon ruſhed out to take them 
priſoners ; but as ſoon as they were come up 
with them, the French and the remaining 
Indians came out of the buſhes, betwixt 
the fortreſs and the Engliſh, ſurrounded 
them, and took them priſoners. Thoſe 
who remained in the fort had hardly time 
to ſhut the gates, nor could they fire upon 
the enemy, becauſe they equally expoſed 
their countrymen to danger, and they were 
vexed to ſee their enemies take and carry 

them off in their ſight and under their 
cannon. Such French artifices as theſe 
made the Engliſb weary of their ill- planned 
fort. We faw ſome of the paliſades ſtill 
in the ground. There was an iſland in the 

river, near Saratoga, much better fituated 
'for a fortification. The country 1s flat on 
both fides of the river near Saratoga, and its 
ſoil good. The wood round about was gene- 
rally cut down. The ſhores of the river are 
high, ſteep, and conſiſt of earth. We ſaw on 
ills 
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hills in the narth, beyond the diſtant foreſts, 
The inhabitants are Dutch, and bear an in- 
veterate hatred to all Eng//hmen.  _ 
Wir lay overnight in a little but of 
boards erected by the people who. were 
het lieh. 8 
June the 25th, 8E VRR AL ſaw-mills were 
bullt here before the war, which were very 
profitable to the inhabitants, on account of 
the abundance of wood which grows here, 
ITux boards were eaſily to Alba- 
my, and from thence to Nei Fort, in rafts 
every ſpring with the high water; but all 
the mills were burnt at preſent. 
Tus morning we proceeded up the 
river, but after we had advanced about an 
Engliſh mile, we fell in with, a water fall, 
which eoſt us a deal of pains before we 
could get our canoe over it. The water 
was very deep juſt below the fall, owing to 
its hollowing the rock out by the fall. In 
every place where we met with rocks in the 
tiver, we found the water very deep, 
from two to four fathoms and upwards ; 
becauſe by finding a reſiſtance it had 
worked a deeper channel into the 
ground. Above the fall, the river is very 
deep again, the water ſlides along filently, 
and increaſes ſuddenly near the ſhores. On 
both ſides till you come to Fort Ni- 
cholſon, the ſhore is covered with tall 
PEO it ad 


F, OR F297 * 
trees. After rowing ' ſeveral miles, we 
paſſed another water-fall, which is longer 
and more dangerous than the preceding one. 
SGiANTS-PO TS “, which I have deſcribed 
in the memoirs of the Royal Swediſb Aca- 
demy of Sciences, are abundant near the fall 
of the rock which extends acroſs the river. 
The rock was almoſt dry at preſent, the 
river containing very little water at this ſea- 
ſon of the ycar. Some of the giants- pots 
were round, but in general they were ob- 
long. At the bottom of moſt of them 
lay either ſtones or grit, in abundance. Some 
were fifteen inches in diameter, but ſome 
were leſs. Their depth was likewiſe diffe- 
rent; and ſome that I obſerved were above 
two foot deep. It is plain that they owed their 
origin to the whirling of the water round a 
_ pebble, which by that means was put in 
motion, together with the fand. 

We intended to have gone quite up 
to Fort Nicholſin in the canoe, which would 
have been a great convenience to us; but 
we found it impoſſible to get over the upper 
fall, the canoe being heavy, and ſcarce any 
water in the river, except in one place where 
it flowed over the rock, and 57 it was 
impoſſible to get up, on account of the 
This is the literal meaning of the Swedifh word jaite 


| grytor, See the memoirs of the Swwed. Acad, of Sciences 
for the year 1743, P. 122. and Kalm's vol. 1. p. 121. 
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ſteepneſs, and the violence of the fall. We 
were accordingly obliged to leave ou: canoe 
here, and to carry our baggage: through 


unſrequented woods to Fort Anne, on 


the river Woodcreck, which is a ſpace from 
forty-three to fifty Engliſb miles, during 
which we were quite ſpent, through the 
exceſs of heat. Sometimes we had no other 
way of croſſing deep rivers, than by cutting 
down tall trees, which ſtood on their banks, 


and throwing them acroſs the water. All 


the land we paſſed over this afternoon was 
almoſt level, without hills and ſtones, and 


entirely covered with a tall and thick foreſt, 


in which we continually met with trees 
which were fallendown, becauſe noone made 


the leaſt uſe of the woods. We paſſed the 


next night in the midſt of the foreſt, 
plagued with muſkitoes, gnats, and wood- 
lice, and in fear of all kinds of ſnakes. 
June the 26th. EARLY this morning we 
continued our journey through the wood, 
along the river Hud/on. There was an old 
path leading to Fort Nicholſon, but it was 
ſo overgrown with graſs, that we diſcovered 
it with great difficulty. In ſome places we 


found plenty of raſpberries, ſome of which 


were already ripe. 


_. FoxT Nicholſon is the place on the eaſ- 


tern ſhore of the river Hudſon, where a 
1 „„ wooden 
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wooden fortification formerly ſtogd. We 
arrived here ſome time before noon, and 
reſted a while. Colonel Lydzus reſided here 
till the beginning of the laſt war, chiefly 
with a view of carrying on a greater trade 
with the French Indians; but during the 
war, they burnt his houſe, and took his 
ſon priſoner. The fort was fituated on a 
plain, but at preſent the place is all over- 
grown with a thicket. It was built in the 
year 1709, during the war which Queen 
Anne carried on againſt the French, and it 
was named after the brave Engh/h general 
Nicholſon. Tt was not ſo much a fort, as a 
magazine to Fort Anne. In the year 1711, 
when the Engliſs naval attempt upon Cana- 
da miſcarried, the Engliſh themſelves ſet. 
fire to this place, The foil hereabouts 
ſeems to be pretty fertile. The river Hud- 
ſon paſſed cloſe by here. 
Som time in the afternoon, we conti- 
nued our journey, We had hitherto followed 
the eaſtern ſhore of the river Hudſn, and 
gone almoſt due North; but now we 
left it, and went E. N. E. or N. E. acrof 
the woods, in order to come to the up- 
end of the river Woodcreek, which 
flows to Fort St. Frederic, where we 
might 50 in a boat from the former 
A. The grbund we palſed oper this 


which were generally dried up during this 


ſeaſon. Sometimes we ſaw a little kill, 


but neither mountains nor ſtones, and the 


country was every where covered with tall 


and thick foreſts. The trees ſtood cloſe, 
and afforded a fine ſhade ; but the plea- 
ſure which we enjoyed from it was leſſen- 


ed by the incredible quantity of gnats 


which fill the woods. We found ſeveral 
plants here, but they were far from each 
other, (as in our woods where the cattle 
have deſtroyed them,) though no cattle ever 
came here. The ground was every where 
thick covered with leaves of the laſt au- 
tumn. In ſome places we found the ground 
over-grown with great quantities of moſs. 
The foil was generally very good, conſiſt- 
ing of a deep mould, in which the plants 
thrive very well. Therefore it ſeems that 
it would anſwer very well if it were culti- 
vated : however, flowing waters were very 
ſcarce hereabouts; and if the woods were 
cleared, how great would be the effects 
of the parching heat of the ſun, which 
might then a& with its full force ! 
Wi lodged this night near a brook, in or- 
der to be ſufficiently ſupplied with water, 
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afternoon was generally flat, and ſomewhat- 
low. Now and then we met with rivulets, 
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which was not every where at hand dur- 
ing this ſeaſon. The muſkitoes, punching 
or gnats, and the woodlice, were very trou- 
bleſome. Our fear of ſnakes, and of the 
Indians, rendered this night's reſt very pre- 
carious and unſecure. . 25 
Puxenixs, as the Dutch call them, are 
the little gnats ¶ Culex pulicaris Linn.) which 
abound here. They are very minute, and 
their wings grey, with black ſpots. They 
are ten times worſe than the larger ones, 
Culex pipiens Linn.) or muſkitoes; for 
their ſize renders them next to impercep- 
tible; they are every where careleſs of their 


lives, ſuck their fill of blood, and cauſe a 


burning pain. „ 

Wx heard ſeveral great trees fall of tem- 
ſelves in the night, though it was ſo calm, 
that not a leaf ſtirred. They made a 


dreadful cracking. 


June the 27th. We continued our jour- | 


ney in the morning. We found the coun- 


try like that which we paſſed over yeſter- 


day, except meeting with a few hills. 
Early this morning we plainly heard a fall 


in the river Hudſon. 

In every part of the foreſt we found 
trees thrown down either by ſtorms, or 
age; but none were cut down, there being 
po inhabitants; and though the wood is 

„ | yer y 
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very fine, yet nobody makes uſe of it. We 
found it very difficult to get over ſuch trees, 
becauſe they had ſtopped up almoſt all the 
paſſages, and cloſe to them was the chief 
reſidence of rattle-ſnakes, during the in- 
tenſeneſs of the heat. „% 
ABouT two o'clock this afternoon we 
arrived at Fort Anne. It lies upon the 
river Woogdcreek, which is here at its origin 
no bigger than a little brook. We ſtayed 
Here all this day, and next, in order to 
make a new boat of bark, becauſe there 
was no poſſibility to go down the river to 
Fort St. Frederic, without it. We arrived 
in time, for one of our guides fell ill this 
morning, and could not have gone any fur- 
ther with his burthen. If he had been 
worſe, we ſhould have been obliged to ſtop 
on his account, which would have put us 
under great difficulties, as our proviſions 
would ſoon have been exhauſted, and from 
the defart place where we were, we could 
not have arrived at any inhabited place in 
leſs than three or four days. Happily we 
reached the wiſh'd-for place, and the fick 
man had time to reſt and recover. 
Azour Fort Anne we found a number 
of mice, of the common kind. They were 
probably the offspring of thoſe which were 
= ught to the fort in the ſoldier's provi- 
. %%% oY 90 
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fions, at the time when it was kept in a 
WEARS A. ( 7: 
Wr met with ſome apple and plumb- 
trees, which were certainly planted when 
the fort was in a good condition. 
une the 28th. Tur American Elm, 
imus Americana Linn. grows in abun- 
dance, in the foreſts os, woke; There 
are two kinds of it. One was called the 
White Ein, on account- of the inſide of the 
tree being white. It was more plentiful 
than the other ſpecies, which was called the 
Red Elm, becauſe the colour of the wood 
was reddiſh. Of the bark of the former 
the boats made uſe of here are commonly 
made, it being tougher than the bark of 
any other tree. With the bark of ee 
which is employed as baſt, they ſow the 
elm- bark together, and with the bark 
of the red elm they join the ends of the boat 
cloſe as to keep the water out. They beat 
the bark between two ſtones; or for want 
of them, between two pieces of wood. 
Tx making of the boat took up half 
yeſterday, and all this day. To make ſuch 
a boat, they pick out a thick tall eim, with 
a ſmooth bark, and with as few branches 
as poſſible, This tree is cut down, and 
preat care is taken to prevent the bark from 
being hurt by falling againſt other trees, 


ſome people do 450 fell the trees, but climb 


to the top of them, ſplit the bark, and 


ſtrip it off, which was the method our car- 
| penter took.” The bark is ſplit on one 
fide; in a ſtrait line along the tree, as long 
as the boat is intended to be; at the ſame 
time, the bark is carefully cut from the 
ſtem a little way on both PA 
that it may W eaſily ſeparate; the bark 
is then peeled off very carefully, and parti- 
cular care is taken ide: to make any holeg 
into it; this is eaſy when the fap is in the 
trees, and at other ſeaſons the tree is heated 


by the fire, ' for that purpoſe. The bark 


thus ſtript off is ſpread on the ground, in 


a ſmooth place, turning the inſide down- 
e and the rough outſide upwards, and 


to ſtretch it better, ſome logs of wood or 
ſtones are carefully put on it, which preſs it 


: down. Then the fides of the bark are 


gently bent upwards, in order to. form the 
ſides of the boat; ſome ſticks are then fixed 
into the ground, at the diſtance of three or 
four feet from each other, in the curve line, 


in which the ſides of the boat are intended. 


to be, ſupporting the bark intended for the 


the form which the boat is to have, and ac- 
gording to that the ſticks are either put nearer 
MY 9 1 
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or further off. The ribs of the boat are made 
of thick branches of hiccory, they being 
tough and pliable. They are cut into ſeve- 
ral flat pieces, about an inch thick, and 
bent into the form which the ribs require, 


according to their places in the broader or 


narrower part of the boat. Being thus bent, 
they are put acroſs the boat, upon the 
back, or its bottom, pretty cloſe, about a 


ſpan, or ten inches from each other. The 


upper edge on each ſide of the boat is made 
of two thin poles, of the length of the 
boat, which are put cloſe together, on the 


ſide of the boat, being flat, where they 


are to be joined. The edge of the 
bark is put between theſe two poles, and 
ſewed up with threads of baſt, of the 
mouſe - wood, or other tough bark, or with 


roots. But before it is thus ſewed up, the 
ends of the ribs are likewiſe put between the 


two poles on each ſide, taking care to keep 
them at ſome diſtance from each other. 
After that is done, the poles are ſewed to- 
gether, and being bent properly, both their 
ends join at each end of the boat, where 


they are tied together with ropes. To 


prevent the widening of the boat at the 
top, three or four tranſverſe bands are put 
acroſs it, from one edge to the other, at 
the diſtance of thirty or forty inches 21 
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each other. Theſe bands are commonly 


made of hiceo on account of its tough- 
neſs and flexibility, and have a good 
length. Their extremities are put through 
the bark on both fides, juſt below 4} e 
p ay which make the edges they are 

up above thoſe poles, and twiſted 
round the middle part of the bands, where 
they are carefully tied by ropes. As the 


bark at the two ends of the boat cannot be 


put lo cloſe together as to keep the water 
out, the crevices are ſtopped up with the 
_ cruſhed or pounded bark of the red elm. 
which in that ſtate looks like oakum. 
Some pieces of bark are ꝓut upon the ribs 
in the boat, without which the foot would 
eaſily pierce the thin and weak bark below, 
Which forms the bottom of the boat, for 
the better ſecurity of which, ſome thin 
boards are commonly laid at the bottom, 
_ which may be trod upon with more ſafety. 
The ſide of the bark which has been upon 
the wood, thus becomes the outſide of the 
boat, becauſe it is ſmooth and flippy, and 
cuts the water with leſs difficulty than * 
other. The building of theſe boats is 
al ways quick; for ſometimes it happens 
that 18 peeling the bark off an elm, and 
carefully examining it, it is found pierced 
with — and ſplits, or it is too thin to 

. 
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venturę ove's-life' in. In ſuch a caſe mo- 
eee and it ſome- 


2 e that ſeveral elms muſt be 
their bare, before one is found 


be 8 eee 
ono to bear four perſons, with our 
ag hb Neigen ſomewhat ord 


: wee noſhble rexontions wuſt be.t taken 
in rowing on the Tivers and lakes of theſe 
parts With a boat. of. bark. For as the 
rivers, and even the lakes, contain nombers 
of broken trees, which are commonly hid- 
den under the, water, the boat may eaſily 
uo againſt a ſhacp branch, which would 
tear half che boat away, 45 one coed: a 


very -taft, expoſing the people in it to 


great danger, where the water is very deep, 
eſpecially if ſueh a branch held the boat. 

To get into ſuch a dangerous veſſel, muſt 
be done with great care, and for the greater 
„without ſhoes. For with the ſhoes 
on, and ſtill more with a ſudden Jeap in- 
to the boat, the heels may eaſily pierce 
through the bottom of the boat, which 
2 ſometimes be attended with very 
diſagreeable eireumſtances, eſpecially when 
the boat is ſo near a rock, and cloſe to that a 
fudden depth of water; and ſuch places are 


common in the lakes and rivers | zere. 
2 I never 


* 


I never . oh . 5 Culex: 6 


piens more plentiful in any hey of Amer 
rica than they are here. 
_ eager for our blood, that we 


reſt all the night, though we had f forwund- 


ed qurſelves with fire. 
Woob-L 1ct ( Acarus e 


abound here, and are more plentiful than | 


on any part of the journey. Scarcely any 
one of us fat down but a whole army of 


them crept upon his clothes. They cauſed 
us as much inconvenience as the gnats, 
during the laſt night, and the ſhort time 
we ſtayed here. Their bite is very diſa- 
greeable, and they would prove very dange- 
rous, if any one of them ſhould creep into a 
man's ear, from whence. it is Aüfflcult a 
extract them. There are examples of 

; ple whoſe ears were ſwelled to the ſize 5 
the fiſt, on account of one of theſe intecke 
creeping. into them, and biting them. 


More is ſaid about them, in che deſerip- 


tion which I have given to the Royal 
Swediſh Academy of Sciences. 
Tur HY bipperiwill, or I bip-poor-Will 


cried all night on every fide. The fre- 


flies flew in numbers e the woods 
at eight. is | 
| | 'F ORT 
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For Ane derives its naine fiom 
"Queen Anne; for in her time it ſerved as a 
- Gortification againſt the French. It lies on 
is weſtern fide of the river Woodereeh, 
which is here as inconſiderable as a brook, 
of a fathom's breadth, and may be waded 
through in any part, during this ſeaſon. 
The fort is built in the ſame manner as 
the ſorts Saratoga and Nicholſon, that is to 
fy, of paliſades, within which the ſol- 
diers were quartered, and at the corners of 
which were the lodgings of the officers. 
The whole conſiſted of wood, becauſe it 
was etected only with a view to reſiſt ir- 
er troops. It is built on a little riſing 

rn which runs obliquely to the river 
oodcreek, The country round about it is 
ftly flat, partly hilly, and partly marſhy, 
ut it - conſiſts merely of earth, and no 
flones are to be met with, though ever ſo 
carefully ſought for. General Nicholſon 
built this fort in the year 1709 ; but at the 
concluſion of the war, then carrying on 
againſt the French, it ſhared the fame fate 
with Saratoga and Fort Nicholſon, being 
burnt by the Engliſi in 1711. This hap- 
ned with the following circumſtance: 
In 1711 the Engliſb reſolved to attack Ca- 
nada, by land and by ſea, at the ſame time. 
iy powerful Engliſh fleet Lale up the river 


Fort PI, oY 


$6 Laurence to beſiege Dubs and General 
Nicholſon, who was the greateſt promoter 
of this expedition, headed a numerous army 
to this place by land, to attack Montreal, at 
the ſame time from hence; but a great part 
of the Engliſb fleet was ſhipwrecked in "ths 
river St. Lawrence, and obliged to return 
to New England. The news of this miſ- 
fortune was immediately communicated” to 
General Nicholſon, who was adviſed to re- 
treat. Captain Butler who commanded 
Fort Moba, durin g my ſtay in America; 
told me that he had been at Fort Anne in 
171 1, and tha t General Nicholſon was about 
to leave it, and go down the river Woad- 
6reeh, in boats ready for that purpoſe, 
when he received the accounts of the diſ- 
aſter which befel the fleet. He was ſo 
enraged, that he endeavoured to tear his 
wig, but it being too ſtrong for him, he 
flung it to the ground, and trampled on it, 
crying out Roguery, treachery. He then ſet 
fire to the fort, and returned. We faw 
the remains of the burnt paliſades in the 
ground; and l aſked my guides, Why 
the Engliſb had been at ſo great an expence 
in erecting the fort, and why they after- 
wards burnt it without any previous con- 
ſideration? They replied, that it was done 
to get money from the government once 
Vor. II. U more, 
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more, for the rebuilding of the fort, which 
money coming into ſome people's hands, 
they would appropriate a great part of it 
to themſelves, and erect again a wretched, 
znconſiderable fort. They further told me, 
that ſome of the richeſt people in Allany 
had promoted their poor relations to the 
places for ſupplying the army with bread, 
&c, with a view to patch up their broken 
fortunes ; and that they had acquired ſuch 
fortunes as rendered them equal to the 
richeſt inhabitants of Albany, 
Tur heat was exceſſive to-day, eſpe - 
cially in the afternoon, when it was quite 
calm, We were on the very ſpot where 
Fort Anne formerly ſtood ; it was a little 
place free from trees, but ſurrounded with 
them on every fide, where the ſun had full 
liberty to heat the air. After noon it grew as 


warm as in a hot bath *, and I never felt a 
. Ot greater 


In Sweden and in Ruſſia it is uſual for people of all 
ranks to bathe every werk at leaſt one time; this is done 
in a flove heated by an oven, to a ſurpriſing degree, and 
which is enough to ſtifle people who are not uſed to it: 
for commonly the heat is encreaſed by the hot ſteam, 
cauſed by throwing red. hot ſtones into water. In theſe. 
baths, in Nuſſia, the lower ſort of people, men and wo- 
men, bathe promiſcuouſly, as the Romans did, and from- 
whom, as Plularch obſerves, in his Life of Cate, the 
Greeks adopted this indelicate and indecent cuſtom, and 


* 


which ſpread ſo much, that the Empefor Adrian, and 
TT 0 Marcus 


Nreater heat. I found a difficulty of breath- 
ing, and it ſeemed to me as if my lungs could 
not draw in a ſufficlent quantity of air. 1 
ya mite eaſed when I went down int6 the 
vallies, and eſpecially along the V vod crecb. 
I tried t6 fan the air to me with my hat; 
but i only encreaſed the difficulty of breath 
ing, and I received the greateſt relief when 
I wefit to the water, and in a ſhady place fre- 
uently ſprinkled ſome water in the air. 
My companions were all very much weak- 
| etjed, but they did not find ſuch difficulty in 
breathing, as I had done; how/ever towards 
evening the air became ſomewhat cooler. 
Fun the 29th. Having compleated 
our boat, after a gfeat deal of trouble, we 
continued out journey this morning. Our 
proviſions, which were much diminiſhed; 
obliged us to thake great haſte; for by 
. ome 79 1 


Marcus Antoninus were obliged to make laws againſt it, but 
. neither were they long obſerved, for we find ſoon the 
Council of Laodicea obliged to preſcribe a canon againſt this 
brutal euſtom, and notwithſtanding this we find ſoon after 
that not only petſons of all ranks, dat even clergymen and 
monks bathed promiſcuouſly with women, in the ſame 
baths ; and from thence, it is probable, this cuſtom paſſed 
among the Raffans, when chriſtianity took place among 
them; Near the bath, in Ruta, is evmmonly a cond, 
where the people plunge in, when quite hot; and in win- 
ter they welter in the e and Saturdays it is common 
to ſee before the bath naked men and women; each having 
a bundle of rods in their hand; with which they gently 
beat one another, when in the bath, F, 
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being obliged to carry every thing on our 
backs, through the woods to Fort Anne, 
we could not take a great quantity of pro- 
viſions with us, having ſeveral other very 
neceſſary things with us; and we did al- 
ways eat very heartily. As there was very 
little water in the river, and ſeveral trees 
were fallen acroſs it, which frequently ſtop- 
ped the boat, I left the men in the boat, 
and went along the ſhore with Tungſtroem. 
The ground on both ſides of the river was 
ſo low, that it muſt be under water in 
ſpring and autumn. The ſhores were co- 
vered with ſeveral forts of trees, which 
ſtood at moderate diſtances from each other, 
and a great deal of graſs grew between 
them. The trees afforded a fine ſhade, 
very neceſſary and agreeable in this hot ſea- 
ſon; but the pleaſure it gave was confi- 
derably leſſened by the numbers of gnats 
which we met with. * he ſoil was ex- 
tremely rich. | 
As we came lower down the river, the 
dykes, which the beavers had made in it, 
produced new difficulties. Theſe labori- 
_ ous animals had carried together all forts 
of boughs and branches, and placed them 
acroſs the river, putting mud and clay in 
betwixt them, to ſtop the water. They 
125 bit off the ends of the branches as 
ncatly 
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neatly as if they had been chopped off 
with a hatchet. The graſs about theſe 
places was trod down by them, and in the 
neighbourhood of the dykes we ſometimes 
met with paths in the graſs, where the 
beavers probably carried trees along. We 
found a row of dykes before us, which 
ſtopped us a conſiderable while, as we 
could not get forwards with the boat, till 
we had cut through them. + 
As ſoon as the river was more open, we 
got into the boat again, and continued 
our journey in it. The breadth of the 
river, however, did not exceed eight or 
nine yards, and frequently it was not above 
three or four yards broad, and generally 
ſo ſhallow, that our boat got on with dif- 
ficulty. Sometimes it acquired ſuch a ſud- 
den depth, that we could not reach the 
ground with ſticks of ſeven feet length. 
The ſtream was very rapid in ſome 
places, and very flow in others. The 
ſhores were low at firſt, but afterwards re- 
markably high and ſteep, and now and 
then a rock projected into the water, which 
always cauſed a great depth in ſuch places. 
The rocks conſiſted here of a grey quartz, 
mixed with a grey limeſtone, lying in ſtra- 
ta. The water in the river was very clear 
and tranſparent, and we faw ſeveral little 
- U 1 © paths 
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paths "A to it from the wand Gid te to. 
be made by beavers, and other a yl, : 
| which reſorted here to 1817 After 

ing a little more than thr S 18 : 
we came to a place, where a fire Was t 
burning, and then we little thought 5 
we had narrowly eſcaped death, laſt night, 
as we heard this evening. Now and en 
we met with ſeveral trees lying acroſs the 
river, and ſome dykes of beavers, hi ch 
were troubleſome to us. 

. TowaRDs, night we met with 2 ek 
Gent, and fix French ſoldiers, who. were 
{cnt by the commander of Fort S. Frede- 
ric, to eee three Engl omen 1 Sa- 
ratoga, and to defend them in caſe of ne- 
ceſſity, ze, fix French Indians, wha, 
were 111 85 to be revenged on the Engi ih, 
for killing the brother of one of them in 
the laſt war. The peace was already con- 
cluded at: that time, but as it had not yet 
been proclaimed in Canada, the Indiant 
thought they could take this ſtep; there- 
fore ws ſilently got away, contrary to the 
order of the Governor of Montreal, and 
went towards the Engliſi plantations. We 
here had occaſion to admire, the care of 
Providence for us, in eſcaping theſe: bar-. 

barians. We found the graſs trod down all, 
the 17 along, but had, no de of dan- 


gef; 
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ger, as we believed that every thing e 
quiet and peaceable. We were afterwards ' 
informed, that theſe Iudians had trod the 
graſs down, and paſſed the laſt night in the 
place where we found the burning brands in 
the morning. The uſual road which they 
were to take, was by Fort Anne, but to 
ſnorten their Journey they had gone an un- 
frequented road. If they had gone on to- 
wards Fort Anne, they would have met us 
without doubt, and looking upon us all 
as Engh/hmen,. for whoſe blood they were 
gone out, they could eaſily have ſurpriſed 
and ſhot us all, and by that means have 
been rid of the trouble of going any 
further to ſatisfy their cruelty. We were 
greatly ſtruck when the Frenchmen told us 
How near death we had been to-day.” We 
paſſed the night here, and though the 
French repeatedly adviſed and deſired me 
5 to venture any further with my com 
; but to follow them to the firſt” Eug- 
25 ſettlement, and then back to Fort Sr. 
Frederic, yet I reſolved; with the protection 
of the. Almighty, to continue = e 
the next day. 
Wer faw immenſe numbers, of thb 
wild pigeons flying in the woods, Which 
ſometimes come in incredible flocks to the 


N Engliſh colonies, moſt of the in- 
; Ui habitants 
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bitants not knowing where they come from. 
They have their neſts in the trees here; 
and almoſt all the night make a great noife 
and coding in the trees, where they rooſt, 
The Frenchmen ſhot a great number of them, 
and gave us ſome, in which we found a 
great quantity of the ſeeds of the elm, 
which evidently demonſtrated the care of 
Providence in ſupplying them with food ; 
for in May the ſeeds of the red maple, which 
abounds here, are ripe, and drop from the 
trees, and are eaten by the pigeons during 
that time: afterwards, the ſeeds of the elm 
_ ripen, which then become their food, till 
other ſeeds ripen for them, Their fleſh 
is the moſt palatable of any bird's fleſh I 
ever taſted, Bu bo ths 
A Most every night, we heard ſome +» 
trees erack and fall, whilſt we lay here in 
the wood, though the air was ſo calm that not 
a leaf ſtirred. The reaſon of this breaking 
Jam totally unacquainted with. Perhaps 
the dew looſens the roots of trees at night; 
or, perhaps there are too many branches. 
on one ſide of the tree. It may be, that 
the above-mentioned wild pigeons ſettle in 
ſuch quantities on one tree as to weigh it 
down; or perhaps the tree begins to bend 
more and more to one ſide, from its center. 
of gravity, making the weight always * 

V/ for 
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for the roots to ſupport, till it comes to the. 
point, when it can no longer be kept up- 
right, which may as well happen in the 
midſt of a calm night as at any other time. 
When the wind blows hard, it is reckoned 
very dangerous to ſleep or walk in the 
woods, on account of the many trees which 
fall in them; and even when it is very 
calm, there is ſome danger in paſſing 
under very great and old trees. I was 
told, in ſeveral parts of America, that the 
ſtorms or hurricanes ſometimes only paſs 
over a ſmall part of the woods, and tear 
down the trees in it; and I have had op- 
portunities of confirming the truth of this 
obſervation, by finding places in the foreſts, 
where almoſt all the trees were thrown 
down, and lay all in one direction. 
TEA is differently eſteemed by different 
people; and I think we would be. as well, 
and our purſes much better, if we were 
both without tea and coffee. However, 1 
muſt be impartial, and mention in praiſe of 
tea, that if it be uſeful, it muſt certainly 
be ſo in ſummer, on ſuch journeys as mine, 
through a deſart country, where one cannot 
carry wine or other liquors, and where the 
Water is generally unfit for uſe, as being full 
of inſets. In ſuch caſes, it is very relith- 
ing when boiled, and tea is drunk with it; 


and 
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and I cannot ſnfficienthr deſeribe the ſine 
taſte: it has in fuch{ circumſtances. It re- 
lieves a weary traveller more than can be 
imagined, as J have myſelf experienced; to- 
gether with a great: many others who have 
teavelled thnough the deſant foreſto of Am- 
ritu; on ſuch journeys, tea is found to: be 
almoſt as neceſſary as viduals 7, 
June the por Fnxs morning; we, e left 
our baat to the Frenehmen, vho made uſe 
of it te: carny thair proviſions ; for we could 
not make any further uſe ob it, on account 
of ee of trees which the French 
had: thin acroſs the river during the laſt 
wan, to provent the attacks of the Engliſn 
upon Cana: The Prenohmin' gave us 
lenne to make uſa of one of their boats, 
which they had left behind! them, about fix! 
miles from the place where we paſſed the 
laſt night. Thus we continued our journey 
om foot, along the! river; and; found the 
country flat, with ſame little vales here and 
there. It: was every where covered: with 
_ talhitnaes, af the: deaiduous: kind; among 
which the beech, the: elm, the American! 
2 bee and wy 5 gar ma. ale; 1 
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2 On my. 3 3 þ the Leet plains, 1 1 the 
river ga, 1 have Had ie opportunities of making 
the ſatt oh ſervatiom on Tea; and every, traveller, in the 
= circumſtances, will readily allow them to be very 


of the thickneſs of five inches. 
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moſt numerous. The. trees ſtand at ſome, 

ance from each, other; and. * ſoil. 1 in 
which, they. grow. is extremely rich. 

Ar TER we bad walked. about a Sed. 
wile, or fix Engle miles, we came to the 
place where the, fix. Frenalman had left 
their bark. boats; of which "WE took. one, and 
 rowed. down the river, which, was now bes. 
tween nincteey and twenty yards, brœad, The, 
ground on both ſides was very ſi 
not very Mah Sometimes Faden 2 hill 
conſiſting of grey quartz, mixed with. ſmall; 
fine grains of grey, ſpat. 1 likewiſe, ob- 
ſerved black ſtripes in * 3 but they Were 
ſmall, that I could 585 determine whes. 
ther they were gf glimmer, os, of another. 
kind, = ſane. Th 
divided into ſtrata, lying one abgue |; Sy — 


8 


went. from north to fouth,; and were not 
eee 16 but dipping to the north. 
went further O, We. oy. high, and, 
122 ep hills 0 on. the river-ſide, — covered 
trees 5; but in, other p . banks; 
cope af a {wampy tu 3 which, 
fal way when it was e 396, 
had ſome, ſimilarity to the, ſides, of our 
marſhes, . whigh. my countrymen are now, 
about, tg, drain. In thoſe parts where the, 
fame low and k. we did not deen 


: hills were frequently; y 


ſtones either on the ground, or on the 
ſofter ſhore; and both ſides of the river 
when they were not hilly, were covered 
with tall elms, American lime - trees, ſugar- 
maples, beeches, hiccory- trees, ſome water- 7 
beeches, and white walnut - trees. SEL 
On our left we ſaw an old ee of 
enen laid above one another; but nobody 
could tell me whether the Indians or the 
Rape had built it. 
Wr had rowed very faſt all the aon N 
in order to get forward; and we thought that 
we were upon the true road, but found our- 
ſelves greatly miſtaken: for towards night 
we obſerved, that the reeds in the river bent 
towards us, which was a mark that the river 
likewiſe flowed towards us; whereas, if: 
we had been on the true river, it ſhould 
have gone with us. We likewiſe obſerved, 
from the trees which lay acroſs the river, 
that nobody had lately paſſed that way, 
though we ſhould have ſeen the ſteps of the 
Frenchmen in the graſs along the ſhore, when 
they brought their boat over theſe trees. 
4 laſt, we plainly ſaw that the river flowed 
gainſt us, by ſeyeral pieces of wood which 
floated ſlowly towards us; and we were con- 
vinced, that we had gone twelve Eng/i/h 
miles, and upwards, upon 'a wrong river, 


ERS obliged us to return, and to row till 
very 
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very late at night. We ſometimes thought; 


through fear, that the Indians, who were 
gone to murder ſome Engh/h, would una- 
voidably meet with us. Though we rowed 
Ne faſt, yet we were not able to-day to 
get half-way back to the place where we 
Heſt left the true river. 

TE moſt rer, effluvia mmer 
came from the banks of the river, towards 
night, but we could not determine what 
flowers diffuſed them. However, we ſu 
poſed they chiefly aroſe from the Aſclepias 
Syriaca, and the eee andrgſeni Fo- 
lium. 

THe Muſe-Rats could likewiſe be ſmelled 


at night. They had many holes in the 


ſhores, even with the ſurface of the water. 

Wr paſſed the night in an iſland, where 
we could not ſleep on account of the gnats. 
We did not venture to make a fire, for fear 
the Indians ſhould find us out, and kill us. 
We heard ſeveral of their dogs barking in 
the woods, at a great diſtance from us, 

which 98 to our uneaſineſs. 
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ADVERTISEMENT: 


N hs ficſt addin: of hs tables, 4h 
Reader will find the days of the month 5 


in the ſecond, the time of hour ef the day, 


when the obſervations were made; in the 
third, the rifing and falling of the ther- 
morneter; in the fourth, the wind; and in 
the fifth, the weather in cha ſuch as 
rainy, fair, cloudy, & c. 

Tk thermometer which 1 Have nude 


uſe of is that of Mr. Celſius, or the Swedi/þ 
thermometer ſo called, as I have tr 


inted out in the preface. To diſtingui 
the degrees aboye'freezing-point from thoſe 
below it, I have expreſſed the freezing- - 


point itſelf by oo, and prefixed © to every 
4 | degree 


below it. The ae: therefor 
which have no o before them, 1ſignify'ttie 
upper degrecs. Some axes will here 
this ſtill more intelligible. On the 7th 
o December it is remarked, that the ther- 
mometer, at eight o clock in the morn- 
ing, Was at 02. 5. It was therefore at 2 
degrees and , or half a degree, below 
the freezing · point; but at two in the af- 
ternoon, it was at oo. o, or exactly upon the 
freezing · point. If it had been 00.3, it 
would have  Ggnified- that the thermometer 
was fallen v of a degree below the freezing» 
point but o. 3 would fignify, that it was 
riſen * of a degree above the freezing 
point. 2\ Thus likewiſe og. o. is three de- 
grees below the OS POUR þ and 4. 
four degrees above it. I Py 
THe numbers in the columns of the 
winds fignify as follows: o, is a calm; 
I, a gentle breeze; 2, a freſh gale ; 4, a 
ſtrong gale; and 4, 2 violent ſtorm or hur- 
ricane. When, in ſome of the laſt tables, 
the winds are only marked once a day, it 
ſignifies that they have not changed that 
day. Thus, on the 2 iſt of December, ſtands 
N. o fair. This ſhews that the weather- 
cocks have turned to the north all day; 
but that no wind has been felt, and the 
ſky _ been clear all the day long. + 
Brronx 


* 7 


320 Meteorolagica! Obſervations. 


Bxronxr I went to Canada in ſummer 
1749, I deſired Mr. John Bartram to make 
ſome meteorological obſervations in Pen- 
Hluania, during my abſence, in order to 
aſcertain the ſummer- heat of that pro- 
vince. For that purpoſe, I left him a 
thermometer, and inſtructed him in the 
proper uſe of it; and he was ſo kind as to 
write down his obſervations at his farm, 
about four Enghſh miles to the ſouth of 
Philadelphia. He is very excuſable for not 
putting down the hour, the degree of 
wind, &c. for being employed in buſineſs 
of greater conſequence, that of cultivatin 
his grounds, he could not allow e 
time for this. What he has done, is how- 
ever ſufficient to give an idea of the Pen- 


5 Jyloanian ſummer. 
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Cloudy with ſome rain. 

Al MY "54 fair, cloudy and rainy all 
G miny, 

Cloudy, 

Somewhat cloudy, but chiefly fair 
Alternately fair and eons 

Fair all _ 


6 
} 


Fair, | 5 


| Somewhat cloudy, 
. F air. 


Cloudy with Cons grand, rain at ten. 


Cloudy, fair, ſome drizzl. rain altern. 


Cloudy with ſome rain; foggys ſome- 
times fair. | 

Somewhat cloudy, fair from11 m. to * 

Cloudy. 

Cloudy; ſometimes fair; ; 1 ten 

o' clock fell a thin fog. 
Somewhat cloudy ; ſometime fair, 
Dark ; rainy at night. 


Dark, with ſome drizzling rain, ; 


Drizzling rain all the afternoon, 


n rain all the day. 


Cloudy. 


Scattered clouds. 
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F D.] H. [Ther] Wind. | The Weather in general. 
206 m 19.5 Fair, | FR, 
„„ Scattered clouds: ſometimes rain. 
216 m 20.88 EI | Somewhat cloudy, fair at nine 1 
| 8 «|21 3 | Thin clouds. 
225 m 21.0 Fair; about tielve ci became cloudy, 
I a 23.5 E S E I Cloudy. = 
': 2345 m 22-2} - 8 12 7 Scattered clouds, 
2 
4 a| 24.2 Iscatiered clouds, dark towards eve. 
24/5 m 235 Ig: W 2 Violent rain. | 
| FT 5 
P WNW About ſeven it cleared _ 
9 NWa. | 5 
2 A | Scattered clouds. 
. 25/6 m[24.5] WI * | Scattered clouds. 
2 A235 
26 6 m 24.0 W2 Fair, Ar ni he a great halo appeared 
| I round the fun. 
2 224.5 SW 2 Dark. A ſtrong redneſs at ſun-ſetting. 
| WS Wi Cloudy. At ten it began to rain, and 
27 6 m 24.5 SE2 ee 62 
„ E 3 
„ N E 4 Rain. 
99 4 „ N Scattered 1 
28% m 22. o | „„ 
enen 8 (lightning, 
29/6 m 8 3 W evening drizzl, rain aud 
%%% NW 2 Scattered clouds; air very cool, 
$016 m| 23.5 | 
= 4221.5 S W 1 Fair: in the morning it began to grow 
316 w 22.2 cloudy ; at night lightning, hard | 
1 1 rain, uy ſome thunder. 4 


September 
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F 
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Wind. 225 The Weather in general. 1 
NW 2 Scattered clouds, . 08 
 _ [Clouds paſling by. Rain and ſtrong 4118 
= _ winds all the afternoon, | 1108 
N W 1 {Scattered clouds all dax. 16 
NWO | At night a great halo round the moon, it 
WS Wo] Scattered clouds. 1 
S 1 IIt became more cloudy. In the even- #48 
Ing appeared a great halo round the #i 
| un. * 
446 m 23. 3 E 1 | Scattered clouds. i 
12 nj27.5]ESE 1 th 
} 6m{24-5{ SE 3 [Scattered clouds. : 1 
iz 6. 94 . | ; i 
6 mj27.0] SE 2 |Scattered clouds. bo 
i aj28. ot. At night a great halo round the moon; if 
e and the Ky very fed +: | 10 
7] 6m[:7.5j] E3 Dark ſometimes, The ſun ſhone i 
WE ray, I through the clouds. | N 
2/12 28. 5 NE 2 [Scattered clouds. 1 
8 6m 26. ON N E 2 Scattered clouds all day. | | 
1 aj26, 25 its 
9 6m 5 NI |Sca'tered clouds all day. * 
1 44. 5 4 5 
10 5 m|24.0{N N W 1| Fair. Tf. 
i I 424.55 8 | 15 
11] 6m[23,2]|W NW II Fair. . 5 Fra 
„„ At night a halo round the moot; 
12| 6 m[24; oA Calm, | Fair, and very hot. 
i 426. of „M 9 | 
13 5 m[ze;c| SE 1 Fair. 
„ „„ - 3 . „ 
1466 m 25. 5 SE 1 Fair; but a cool wind all the morning. 
1 226. 5 | | : 
15 5 m[2 Oo SE i |Scattered clouds, : : 
1 427.3 It grew more cloudy, In the evening 
1 © i and enſuing night, violent rain and 
| ; winds. ; 
5 21. NN E 1|TItrained hard all day. 
2 à 21. 5 | 4 
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September 1748. 
wind. The Weather in general. 
N WI Cloudy. VVV 
Scattered clouds. 
Calm, Fair. i , 
N N E 1|Fairall day, 
NE1 |Scattered clouds. 
NE O [Scattered clouds. 
NE I Fair. | 
NNE 1 Fair. PE 
NE 1 Fair. EY | 
Ile grew dark. At night came rain, 
which continued late. 
N W 1 Dark. At 8, ſcattered clouds. 
NE 1 [Scattered clouds. eres 
NNE 1|[Fair, — 
NE 1 Cloudy. Fair at 8, and all the morning. 
Cloudy. „ 
NE 1 Fair and cloudy alternately. 
NE I Cloudy. „ 
Fine drizzling rain. 
NE 0 | Alternately fair and cloudy. 
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RT Tue Weather in general, 


F air. e clouds at 8. | 
Scattered clouds. D008 towards ee 
Cloudy. | | 
Cloudy. | ON, 
Scattered ds: 7 ate at a 2 
great h halo round the moon. 15 


Fair. 


Fair. 
Fay. 
At night a great balo FED 3 8 


1 Cloudy. Fair at 9, and all day. 

Cloudy. Scattered clouds at 8. 
Rain all the morning. 

Cloudy. 

| Fog, and a Urizzling r. rain, 
Fir. 
Fog, which fell down, Fair at 5. 
Far, Aj 

Fair all 0 

In the mornin g., hoary froſt on — 


plants. 


Fair all day. 
Fair. 


Fair, | | 
Cloudy. 
Cloudy, 


Cloudy. 
Cloudy, 


Scattered clouds. 


Violent rain all night. 


Fair. 


In the morning ice on ſtanQing water, 
white hoary froſt on the Senna $ 


| fair all day, 
X 3 
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2216 m 
2316 m 

x © 
2416 m 
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2516 m 
2616 m 
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Fair. | „ 9 58 
Fair. | 
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Fair. 259 very much candenſed i in i the 
afternoon. | 
Fair. 

Fair. 


Heavy rain all day. 
Fair. 


At night I ow a metear, commonly 


called the ſhooting of a wad 1 | 


a far from N. W. to 8. E. 


Fair. 


Fair. 
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November 1748. 
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. Weather i in general. 
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Far, pe | 8 
Fair. | . 
Fair. 


: 
In the morning the fields were co- 


vered with white froſt. 


[A fair day. 


bo air. 
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F air. 5 
Towards . ſomewhat ns | 
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Drizzling rain. 
Heavy rain. 
Drizzling rain. 

At eight it cleared up. 
Scattered clouds. 

Fair, 


Cloudy, 
Scattered clouds, 
Fair. 


Cloudy. 


** 


a” 


This morning ice on the water? 
Fair, 
Fair. 


A ſtrong red aurora. 
Cloudy, and continual drizaling rain, 


Fair, | 
Fair and cloudy alternately. | 


Sometimes drizzling rain. i 
Fair. 


Fair. 
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5 The Weather in nt.” * 
* | | — —— ler 
2017 m ol. N NE II Fair. | | 
21% mj15.0] SW 2 Fair. Sb 
p 11 219.0 1 | a 0 
22% m 20% E 1 {Rain al any. 
IH iGo} 8 lo 3 . 
; 2313 m 16. o 1 {| Cloudy, „ and rain now an | 
8 a 4 e l 
247 mc. o WNW 3 Pair, : [to-day. 
257 m | NWO | It was very cold laſt night, and fair 
2034-4: NW © | Alternately fair and ſomewhat cloudy, 
„ x | and always pretty cold. | 
$71 -* Fair; ſcattered clouds: ne, warm 
butt |} | 1 in the air. 
| ' | „ Cloudy, foggy, and quite calm. ; 
29 | | Somewhat cloudy. 
zol | | Nr Far, and i little cold, 
December 
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| £ Decent 1748. 
The Weather in S 


Far. 


Fair, —_— cold; a 3 halo round 
I the moon at night. | | 
| 7Þ A pretty red n however a falg | 


* 


OY 


Cloudy. 


Scattered Youds, | 


Fair, 


Fair- 


Cloudy, ſome ſnow, the firſt this win | 


ter, 
F air, 


Cloudy. 
Fair. 
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5 * 


Somewhat Buer 7 "te rain. in «the, 
| next night,” 99 5 
| Cloudy. | 


Rain and 9 next 3 ; thick a 
| ſcattered clouds, Tf fo 


Cloudy, rain, and fog all day from 
nine o'clock. 

Foggy, and cloudy. 

Next night a ſtrong N, W. wind, 


; Scattered clouds, 


Fair and Ty aternaly. 


Scattered clouds: about fix at night 
were quite red ſtripes on the ſky, 
to the North. 
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Heavy rain a) 
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It grew. nden in the drernoon 


Heavy rain, 


Thick fog. 
Fair; but late in en a bard 
ſhower of rain, 


Laſt night was a form, rain, thun- 


der, and e 5 
day. * 

Laſt night a violent florm from W. 

and 8. and heavy rain. The 

morning was Gough. and ſome 


ſnow feil; 


Clears up. 
Fair. 


Fa, 


| | Fair, 


Somewhat cloudy, and intermittent 
ſliowers. „„ 


Cloudy and foggy' al 775 | 
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The Weather i in general. 15 
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Wind. 
NW O pair. EZ e | 
— o 
WNW I Amen falr and cloudy,” 
— 7 
NW. Cloudy. 
1 | E 
WI [Fair. 
— 1 
Wo Fair. | 5 
W o Fair, but 1 towards night, 
— ol with ſome ſnow, | Eat 
NW 3 
W N W 1|Somewhat cloudy, 
— 1} | / 
WNW Fair. | 
WNW. Aurora, cloudy, heavy | rains at 
— R night. 
S 2 |Cloudy, and ſhowers, 1 ſao at 
W 4 night; at ꝙ morn. W. 8. W. 3; at 
| 11. m. 8. W i 
WNW 3 Cloudy. | 
F 
WNW 3 Fair. 7 
INNW2 
W N W 2|Fair, 
— 2|Cloudy, 
W N W 1|Cloudy, and 9 all day ; ID | hs 
— 1] above two inches thick. 
WNW 9 Fair. 
— o 
NW 3 All the laſt night W N W 4. 
55 Fai all day. 
— 1 
NN E o ei ; ſnows all day, and the en- 
— o ſuing night. 
NW 1 |Cloudy, and ſnows in the morning, 
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fair all the afternoon, and the ther, 
at 011,0: ſnow lay five inches deep, 
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Fair, _ 


Fair, 12 


. | ' 5 R | . 8 
Cloudy. | : ; | 
Fair; a great halo round the moon at 
night, by 

Cloudy, ſnows all 19 8 


Fair. 
Cloudy ; s at thine in the ak 


gan to ſnow. 
Fair ; ; Halo round the moon at night. 
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at ten at 
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A. 3 noiſe was beard i in a 
. houſes the night before. Aurora. 
Fair all day, —at 7 in the mon. 
NW o—at q, N 
e { 
WSW 1. 

„ 7 in the ee, 
NN E i—at 9, N 1—at 10 
WNW 1—at 12, NY As. 5 


Pretty elear; a violent ſtorm y 

rain all the enſuing night, : | 

Fair; rain towards night; at night 2 
light fimilar to an Aurora Braas 

in S. W. 

Fair; about nine = —_ a faint 4. 

rora Borealis in 8 

Cloudy. | 

Fair. 

Fair, 

Flying clouds. 

Fair; at eight in the evening an „ 
rora Borealis, 

air. 


Cloudy and ſnow ; wind all the e. 
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Cloudy ; 
Cloudy, 


rain all day, mixed with 
ſnow and hail: 


{Cloudy ; at 5 in the worn. we heard 


a waterfall near a mill, about a 


mile $ $ of us making a ſtronger 


noiſe than common, 


tho? the air 


was very calm at 10 began a rain 


oy 


air, 


which 1 the whole day. 


Some clouds gathered round the ſun. 


Cloudy. 


| Alternately fair and cloudy. 


Fair; cloudy at night; at eight in the 


evening was a halo round t 


e moon; 


and the clouds in S. quite red. 
2londy, and ſnow in the morning; 


but fair at 4 
bf ce elouds. 


in the afternoon, 
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March 1749. 
Wind. a be; 
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| Fair, 
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W Sen 


Puire- A great / bils round the moon 
at night. 


Fair. A faint halo round the moon 
at night. 
Fair. Cloudy afternoon, About 8 


at night the clouds in 8. W. were 
quite red. At ꝙ it began to ſnow.” 
Cloudy. Heavy rain at night. 
Alternately fair and cloudy. The 
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2 18 20 E. Rain. 

3119 | 25 -- jr 

41 ZE 25 | 0 > 

6] 23 | 37 NE Cloudy. 

71 24 | 34 NE Cloudy. 

$8] 24 32 NE Cloudy. 

of 2333 NE Rain. | i. 
101 24 | 32 Rain. ; 
11119 [25 NE 5 i 
12113 NE | 
13] 1220 NE I 
144 1233 NE 

tet 13 127.1 NE 

161 zo 26 N E 

„ 

$8] 16 34 SE 

19} 12 | 30 | S W 

20] 17 | 2 

„%% -v 

2 1 + 30 E . 
23] 2029 E 

24| 21 | 29 W 

2 23 28} W 3 | 

26] 20 | 15 E by N Thunder-ſtorm. 

27 is 19 NW 

28] 10 20 NW 

29 | : 

30 6 | 26 W 


October 1749. 


D. | Ther. | Ther, | Wind. D. | Ther. | Ther. | Wind. 
| nr. Aft. —[ m. | aft. |. 
1} 13 | 25 WH $1.17 1 903 
2 14 | 29 | NW 61 18 | 30 
5 " $4 58 + 15:4  N 71 16 | 21 
15 41 13 | 29 | W „„ 22 


End of Vol. II. 


